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A certain Chicago evening newspaper has been advertising that its “readers buy 
and take home” its “400,000 daily circulation.” 


This newspaper is printed in seven editions during the morning and afternoon. 
Editions appear at 8.40, 9.45, 11.20, 1.30, 3.30, 4.30, and at the close of ball 
games. More than half the total run is out before 2 o’clock in the afternoon! ' 











How many people buy more than one edition of this paper? 
In how many homes is it bought by more than one member of the family? 


How many purchasers of the morning editions of this “evening” newspaper (with their 
old markets and ancient sport news) treasure them all day and carry them home at night? 


In short, where are the facts to back up the claim that 400,000 people “buy and take home the-----”’ ? 


P.S, Average daily total circulation of this paper in July was less than 386,000. 


Che Dbicago Tribune 


irne WORLD'S GREATES'T NEWSPAPER}///\ 














Largest Morning Daily Circulation in America 





Daily Only, 460,739, Which Was 48,435 More than Any Other Morning or Evening Paper. 
Sunday Only, 787,952, Which Was 78,804 More Than Any Other Morning, Evening or Sunday Paper. 


| Sunday, City and Suburban, 470,584, Which Was 80,753 More than Any Other Morning, Evening, or 
Sunday Paper. 


.s CIRCULATION FOR 6 , MONTHS ENDING MARCH 31, 1921 
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NEW YOR ofA 








New York, the Empire State, presents 
advantages for national advertisers who 
have learned how to advertise at a min- 
imum expense for a maximum return. 


People----more people than there are in 
any other state in the Union. 


Cities----more and larger cities than there 
are in any state in the Union. 


Money----more money than there is in 
any state in the Union. 


Transportation----better transportation, 
more of it, and better roads than there are 
in any state in the Union. 


Circu- 2,500 
lation Lines 

*Albany Knickerbocker Press 32,235 
*Albany Knickerbocker Press 45,278 
Auburn Citizen 6,926 
*Brooklyn Daily Eagle 56,487 
*Brooklyn Daily Eagle 70,493 
*Brooklyn Standard Union 65,939 
*Brooklyn Standard Union 44,017 
*Buffalo Courier and Enquirer 84,478 
*Buffalo Courier 117,634 
*Buffalo Express 36,065 
*Buffalo Express 62,747 
*Buffalo Evening News 104,221 
***Buffalo Evening Times 79,541 
***Buffalo Sunday Times 93,063 
**Corning Evening Leader 7,478 
*Elmira Star-Gazette 24,451 
*Glens Falls Post-Star 7,323 
Gloversville Leader-Republican 6,126 
Gloversville Morning Herald 6,129 
Hornell Tribune-Times 6,553 
*Ithaca Journal-News 

*Jamestown Journal 

*Jamestown Morning Post 

**Middletown Times Press 


*Mount Vernon Daily Argus 
*Newburgh Daily News 
*New York American 299,703 


Newspapers----plenty of them. Impor- 
tant, progressive, influential newspapers 
----published by men who are thoroughly 
alive to co-operative ideas and who can 
and do offer advantages of co-operation 
and economy impossible to find in any 
other form of advertising. 


National advertising in local daily news- 
papers co-operating with local merchants, 
is the best bet for the hustler who is 
looking for real results. 


These daily newspapers can turn the 
trick for you. 


Circu- 2,500 

. lation Lines 
*New York American 1.25 
*“New York Globe 164,429 .45 
New York Evening Mail 155,148 41 


*New York Evening Post 38,596 32 


*The New York Herald 198,527 .50 
*“The New York Herald 218,642 50 
*The Sun, New York 189,384 50 
*New York Times 327,216 
*New York Times 505,023 
*New York Tribune 142,310 
*New York Tribune 142,835 
New York World 346,626 
New York World 621,489 
New York World 313,143 
Niagara Falls Gazette 12,292 
Olean Times 5,021 
**Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise... 11,043 
Rochester Herald 27,757 
*Rochester Times-Union 64,031 
Schenectady Union Star 13,442 
*Staten Island Daily Advance 7,140 
*Syracuse Journal 43,844 
*Troy Record 22,794 
Government Statements, April Ist, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April Ist, 1921. 
**A. B. C. Auditor’s Report, April 1st, 1921. 
***A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, July 1, 1921. 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


LWAYS follow installation of N. F. A. service. For N. E. A. carries the 
pep and punch that sell papers. Hitch your chariot to the daily features 
of these three N. E. A. stars and watch your circulation svar: 











BERTON BRALEY FRANCES BOARDMAN TOM SIMS 
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; But Life’s So Different, Anyway. | 
From What the Story Papers Say! 
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\, Reron MERS spell it sin-copation 
ty Sy ; — ty . ri 
Ww" “LL get no satisfaction ¥ , —_—_—— 


\ GIRL with money to burn can always find a match 
By looking sour and bluc, My Child, a Five-Foot Explains the Purple 
Let's clear the decks for action, j Shelf of Front ap you —s ; 
5 all vo Pt “o Trequentty A\YBE Burbank could ‘oss the orange and shamrock 
Let’s see what we can do; — a , oe nosy ai With Plots combined.) ; — ‘ ; 
whic s 


¢ Hero enters | ht 
For trade again to grow, The World of Business On the Tale M ANY think the real lightweigl 
ei i From its Course, Without a single 
Let's start the wheels to turning And make it feel Bit of Kale 
Your viel Parco BILL collector is a sin it least he always finds you out 
But his \ 
Napoleonic Nerve 


Instead of merely yearning 
it champion is their grocer 
Let’s go! 


If what the Current Gerd Bien the Mex 
HINGS won't get “back to normal” Magazine To every Curve | key park policeman reports the majority against disarma 
ee ‘ i Strives to impress nent 
Until we show some life, Upon your Bean His mean Employer 
Stop making gestures formal me in Stock QoMi divorce suits that are being pressed should have been 
, : , i inancial Systems DD ck 
And jump into the strife. = _— ra Reel and Rect leaned 
. ractionally true. 
Come, can the wails unhappy, } I often read— As soon us he HARVARD star jumped 25 feet. Probably got his train 
Forget your tale of woe, And so do You— Gets Going Good— ing dodging autos 
He cleans them up 
Buck up and—make it snappy, ee ne (You hnew he would \ SMALL. hov’s idea of 
(Ain't they grand!) 
Returning from 


ening things up is to eat onions 
Let’s go! 


before going to the dentist 
And since he's 


A Foreign Land Se ANOTHER way to help permanent peace is not to park 
HAT ails this well known nation? Only Child | igaret butts on the piano 
° ® With Faces Bronzed 

It's plain to one who reads; And well-poised Head, He settles Matters 
There’s too much conversation Their Blood With a Rush; 

And not enough of deeds! Exceptionally Red. oe = Story 
Dressettv's ante s in Mus AUGITTER once ran upstairs to wash her face and hands 

rosperity’s arrival (New, when the : Vi shang a ss Dadeaiis eimai Ceeieies 
Won't be so bloeming slow Heroine's is Blue, _ ha ah Man } 
Would merely have qo! mien are born beautiful; others have beauty thrust 
Of the Two Received the Can! upon them b he society editors 
—BY FRANCES BOARDMAN, 


GoM people drop a copper in the collection plate and ex 
‘ peet it to be i golden harp. 
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If we start the revival; nDopnig dictum 
Let's go! 

(Copyright 1921 by Newspaper Enterprise) 

















( YONGKESS left the farmers to sink or swim-——and they've 
4 formed a pool with the idea of swimming 











They are only three! N. E. A. has many others. It brings to your office daily THE BEST in news 
pictures, editorials, sports, cartoons, comic strips, women’s features and exclusive illustrated news stories. 


comeaeie Write to the 


NEWSPAPER ENTERPRISE ASSOCIATION 


1200 W. Third Street, Cleveland 


PRODUCING PLANTS AT 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO 
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City Separate 
Population Dwellings 
1,823,779 390,000 





Seal of Philadelphia 


DOMINATE PHILADELPHIA 


If you were to ask most any intelligent Philadelphian how to make 
your advertising do you the most good in Philadelphia, the reply 
undoubtedly would be: 


“Put it in The Bulletin’ 


The name of The Bulletin is a household 
word in Philadelphia, and its circulation 
reaches far beyond the highest point ever 
attained by a daily or Sunday newspaper in 
the State of Pennsylvania, and 1s one of the 
largest in America. 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the 
newspaper “‘nearly everybody” reads— 


‘The Bulletin 


Net paid daily average circulation for June: 
491,240 copies per day 











“Tn 


Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 


The Bulletin’’ 


The Bulletin is the only Philadelphia newspaper which prints its 
circulation figures regularly each day. 


No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods of stimulating circulation are used by The Bulletin. 


(Copyright, 1921, W. L. McLean) 
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FREEDOM GAINED FOR MARGUERITE HARRISON 


Long Struggle of Baltimore Sun to Save Staff Correspondent Condemned to Russian Prison as Spy 


HE release of Mrs. Marguerite E. 

Harrison on July 25 from Novenski 
Prison, Moscow, Russia, marked the 
culmination of efforts by the Baltimore 
Sun, continued without interruption 
almost a year. Those efforts involved 
the use of every resource at the com 
mand of the paper. 

From the time of her imprisonment 
in October, 1920, the Sun, of whose staff 
Mrs. Harrison was a member, had sent 
to her supplies of money, food and 
clothing, had tried to communicate with 
her, had tried to secure her release. It 
was only when United States Senator 
Joseph Irwin France, of Maryland, went 
directly to Moscow and appealed to the 
supreme Soviet authorities that the re- 
lease of the newspaper woman, whose 
thirst for information had led her to 
invade mysterious Russia, was effected. 

Senator France went to Russia 
through an arrangement with the Sun 
under which he was to study at first 
hand conditions in that country and 
write the results of his observation for 
publication, the articles to be syndicated. 
It was understood that, once in Moscow, 
he would exert every influence to secure 
Mrs. Harrison’s freedom. The Senator 
had, from the earliest days of the Soviet 


Republic, been its most conspicuous 
friend in America. He was the only 
United States Senator who advocated 


the opening of trade relations with that 
In the Senate and out he 
When Ludwig 


government. 
had fought for that end. 


C. K. Martens, unofficial Soviet Am 
bassador to this country, came here, 
Senator France befriended him. When 


he was deported Senator France deliv 
ered a speech in Madison Square Gar- 
den protesting against the deportation. 
After its long unavailing efforts, the 
Sun felt that Senator France presented 
its last hope. It was believed that he, 
going to Russia and appealing to the 
authorities there for the release of a 
woman with whom he was acquainted 
and who came from his own state should 
be able to accomplish results where 
others had failed. And it was felt that, 
if he could not bring Mrs. Harrison 
home, the thing was impossible. 

He left New York the latter part of 
May, accompanied by Mark Watson, 
assistant managing editor of The Sun, 
who went as the special staff corres- 
pondent. 

They went first to London, where they 
saw M. Krassin, the Russian trade rep- 
resentative in England, with whom they 
tried to make an arrangement to go into 
Krassin was unable to promise 
anything and they went on to Berlin to 
continue their efforts there. Represen- 
tatives of American labor organizations 
had waited in Riga for months for per- 
mission to go into the country and had 
returned home without getting that per- 


Russia. 





Ends in Victory—Met at Border by Mark Watson 





By HARRY S. 


mission. Senator France and Mr. Wat- 
son went to Riga. For a time it seemed 
that they would have no better success 
in reaching the seat of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment than others had had. They 
persisted in their efforts and finally the 
Russians yielded a grudging consent 
for Senator France to proceed to Mos- 
cow, refusing, however, to permit Mr. 
Watson to accompany him. The Sena- 
tor entered Russia alone on June 30. 
The Soviet authorities said they would 
permit this on one condition—a condi- 
tion which seemed to dash the hopes of 
rescuing Mrs. Harrison to the ground. 
That was that he would confine his in- 
vestigations to trade conditions and 
would not under any circumstances, re- 
fer to the Americans held prisoner there. 
From that time until the cable flashed* 
to The Sun on Saturday, July 27, the 
news that the Senator and Mrs. Harrison 
had joined Mr. Watson at Riga, no word 
telling of Mrs. Harrison was received 
from him. The latter’s friends in this 
city, and thousands who had never met 
her, awaited the result of his trip with 
the tensest anxiety, for stories telling 
of hardships inflicted on her had been 
reaching America 


and Baltimore con- 
stantly since her imprisonment. 
Mrs. Harrison had gone to Russia 


full of enthusiasm for the 
was covering, leaving Baltimore in the 
fall of 1919 and crossing into Russia 
with an exchange of Polish prisoners at 


“story” she 


SHERWOOD 
Barysow in February, 1920. She had 
long before that proved her value as a 
correspondent and her resourcefulness. 
She is a widow, her husband, Thomas 
B. Harrison, a banker and one of the 
most popular men in Baltimore society, 
having died six years ago. She has 
one son, Thomas B. Harrison, Jr., just 
growing into manhood who, by the way, 
left on the Adriatic August 3 to meet 
his mother in London. He has not seen 
her for nearly two years and until that 
cable was received on July 27, had not 
had any word from her for one year. 
After her husband’s death Mrs. Har- 
rison, seeking an occupation, became the 
society editress of the Sun. For a year 
she made writing of the movements of 
those who were her friends her business. 
The daughter of the late Bernard Baker, 
who was one of the great steamship men 
of the country, a member of the first 
United States Shipping Board, she was 
highly educated and had traveled much 
abroad. She speaks four or five lan 
guages, is familiar with their literature, 
and is a cultured and charming woman 
Because of her talent writing, she 
was soon transferred to general 


for 


issign 


ment work. 

She iyterviewed Marshal Joffre when 
he came to this country shortly after 
the United States entered the war. On 


her own initiative she entered the plant 
of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corpora 


tion here as worker, put on overalls 








Homeward bound after 
spending more than a year 
in a Russian prison, Mrs. 
Marguerite E. Harrison is 
bringing back to America 
a story of personal experi- 
ences that is more thrilling 
than any she ‘has ever been 
called upon to cover in her 
newspaper work. 























and actually @n air hammer, after- 
wards writing a series of articles about 


her experience. 


ran 


Throughout the war, she was anxious 
and had 
rangements to go over on a troop ship 


to get abroad once made ar 
\t the last moment she was prevented 
from realizing this plan. 3ut imme 
diately after the armistice, she went to 
Germany, being the first English speak- 
ing woman to cross the German border 
after the Armistice. She spent the 
larger part of 1919 there and witnessed 
many of the scenes of the counter revo 
lution of that year, writing brilliantly 
of them. From Germany she went to 
new Poland, mastering the Polish 
language while she was there. 


the 


Baltimore in the sum- 
1919, she had been home only 
a few weeks when interest in the great 


Returning to 
mer of 


experiment in Russia fired her imagina- 


tion. She wanted to go there, saying 
that the greatest news story of the 
times was being made there. She left in 
high hopes, accompanied by her son. 


Lausanne, 
1919, she 
For a time 
of getting into 
She 


him in a school in 
Switzerland, in November, 
went to Warsaw, Poland 
the difficulties in the way 
seemed 
the 
from 


Leaving 


Russia insurmountable 
tucdied Russian language and wrote 
letters Warsaw—and watched for 
an opportunity to enter the land of mys 
Her resourcefulness in 
Germany had 


tery getting 


into surprised United 


States Army officers who met her there 
\nd she brought it into play here again 
The only credential she had carried 
ere in the form of a letter accrediting 
her as a _ corre spon lent of The Sun 
Finally she got into Russia by mingling 
th the prisoners at the exchange it 
arysow, making the journey to the 
border in spite of great physical hard 
hise 

As soon iS she reached Moscuw she 
vas arrested But this time she was 
held only two or three days, being re 
leased as soon as her identity was prover 
For a time she was in high favor with 
the Soviet authorities She wrote a 
number of articles which were published 
in the Jaltimore Sun and the New 
York Evening Post. She also occasion 
illy sent dispatches to the Associated 
Pre The last of these was received 
last September 

Then the dispatches suddenly ceased 
M Harrison was arrested in October 
She was charged with feeding the 
\merican and the British prisoners and 
having been in communication with in 
terests hostile to Russia, the last an 


offense punishable by death if she were 
She 
of trial on these charges, which meant 
execution if she were 


convicted was given the alternative 


conv icted, or sery 


(Continued on page 20) 
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FLOREA RESIGNS AS A. A. C.W. MANAGER 
AFTER 14 YEARS IN OFFICE 





Will Enter Business, But Continue as Clubs’ Secretary-Treasurer— 
Executive Committee Votes $20,000 for Education and 
$100,000 for Vigilance 





HE executive committee of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, meeting in New York, July 29, 
approved a budget for the year’s work, 
which included $20,000 for a new educa- 
tional division and $100,000 for the work 
of the National Vigilance Committee. 
Charles Henry Mackintosh, the new 
president, was authorized by the com- 
mittee to appoint an educational director, 
and two other educational activities 
which were worked out by Mr. Mackin- 
tosh were approved and this work will 
forward at once. 
The executive committee accepted the 
resignation of P. S. Florea, secretary 
and manager of the Association, to take 
effect November 1, but asked him to con- 
tinue for a year from that date in an ad- 
visory capacity. He will also continue 
as secretary-treasurer until the Milwau- 
kee convention. Mr. Florea said he 
would engage in business which would 
offer him a more permanent opportunity. 
He. has been in his present position for 
fourteen years. The executive commit- 
suggested that past A. A. C. W. 
presidents join in the preparation of a 
suitable resolution to express their ap- 
preciation of Mr. 


Houston 


go 


tee 


Florea’s services. 
HeAps TRUSTEES 


Herbert S. Houston was chosen chair- 
man of the board of trustees, and the 
appointment by President Mackintosh of 
Clarence W. Barron, publisher of the 
Wall Street Journal, as a member of the 
board, was approved. 

The Executive Committee placed the 
responsibility of association management 
in the hands of President Mackintosh, 
until a new manager can be selected. 

A resolution placed in the hands of 
the vigilance trustees supervising con- 
trol of the collection and disbursement 
of funds raised for the work of the Na- 
tional Vigilance Committee. 

One of the new activities calls for 
extensive work for the education of re- 
tail people. The basis for this 
work will be a book by Ruth Leigh, who 
will prepare a synopsis showing teach- 
ers how to base a course of fifteen les- 
sons on the book. The course will treat 
of every important phase of retail sales- 
manship. Miss Leigh’s book will be pub- 
lished by the Associated Clubs. This 
book is entitled “The Human Side of 
Retail Selling.” 

The other chief educational activity 
that will inaugurated at once is a 
short course in advertising based upon 
a book by Alex F. Osborn. Mr. Osborn 
is preparing instructions for those who 
will have charge of the teaching. This 
course will deal with the fundamentals 
of advertising, and the teaching will be 
in charge of the educational committees. 


sales 


be 


To IyvesticATeE PostaL RaTEs 


For the time being, at least, the asso- 
ciation will not take action concerning 
postal rates. Richard H. Lee, counsel 
of the association, was instructed to 
make an investigation of the whole mat- 
ter of postal rates, and to report his find- 
ings to a special committee embracing 
John Raine, of Baltimore, H. H. Charles, 
New York, and Frank Lowenstein, At- 
lanta. This committee will recommend 
what action should be taken. 

Mr. Lee also was instructed to ascer- 
tain at Washington and from the Cana- 
dian Government, what, if any, aid the 
Associated Advertising Clubs could give, 


through their local clubs or otherwise, 
in finding a remedy for the abuse of 
trademarks in international trade. 

The committee voted to change the 
model constitution for advertising clubs, 
so as to make the constitution refer to 
advertising men and women alike. The 
committee made no recommendation to 
clubs relative to the admittance of ad- 
vertising women on equal terms with 
men, though the action taken will serve 
to call to the attention of new advertis- 
ing clubs the fact that many clubs are 
admitting women to full membership. 

The committee voted to suggest to the 
National Association of Realtors that 
real estate dealers hold a conference at 
the Milwaukee convention, next year, 
with the idea of forming a department 
of Real Estate Advertising if sufficient 
interest is manifested. 

A step toward a wider interest and 
broader work in the application of ad- 
vertising to the needs of the church, was 
the hearty endorsement, by the commit- 
tee, of a suggestion of the Church Ad- 
vertising Department that every adver- 
tising club immediately appoint a strong 
committee to foster church advertising. 
These committees will immediately call 
together ministers and laymen interested 
in church advertising, with a view to 
forming in every advertising club city 
just such active church advertising coun 
cil as now exist in some cities where in- 
tensive work has been done on this line. 
These groups will make an intensive’ 
study of church advertising as applied 
to the local community. 


A.N.P.A. ASKS PAPER QUESTIONS 


Members Opinions Wanted on Price 

and Terms for Rest of 1921 and 1922 

Paper prices and contract conditions 
are the subject of a questionnaire which 
has been sent to members of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
by the association paper committee: The 
questions asked are: 

“What in your opinion would be a 
fair price for paper under contract, on 
the fourth quarter of 1921? 

“If a low price could be secured un- 
der yearly contract for next year, would 
you be in favor of abolishing the quar- 
terly adjustment in price and going back 
to a yearly basis, to help bring condi- 
tions back to normal? 

“What, in your opinion, would be a 
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fair price for paper under contract, on 
a yearly basis, for next year?” 

The accompanying letter, signed by 
E. P, Adler, chairman of the paper com- 
mittee, follows: 

“With the strike in the paper mills 
ended on July 5th, the paper committee 
believes that there will again be consid- 
erable surplus paper on the market, and 
prices for the fourth quarter and for 
contracts for next year should and will 
be lower than the present rate of 4.75. 

“In order to get a consensus of Opin- 
ion of our members on the paper situa- 
tion, I will appreciate it if you will 
answer the questions on the enclosed 
blank. 


“The committee will be grateful to 
you if you will not only answer these 
questions fully and frankly in replying 
to this questionnaire, but will also ap- 
preciate it if you will make any sugges- 
tions which occur to you whereby the 
committee may be of more or better ser- 
vice to the membership. 

“Constructive suggestions are desired 
at all times.” 





I. P. WAGE BASIS UNCHANGED 


Paper Mills Now Operating Can Fill 
Demand, Says Dodge 

Statements alleging that the Interna- 
tional Paper Company would consider 
adoption of the wages determined by 
the arbitration proceeding now going on 
between the labor union and a group of 
paper manufacturers were branded as 
untrue by the company, August 2, in a 
statement signed by P. T. Dodge, presi- 
dent. The only wages and working con- 
ditions under which the company will 
employ or re-employ workmen are those 
set forth in the company’s statement to 
employes May 24, he said. 

“This company is now operating its 
mi.ls at Franklin, N. H., Turners Falls, 
Mass., Milton and Wilder, Vt., Pierce- 
field, Niagara Falls and Palmer, N. Y. 
All are operating to practically full ca- 
pacity, except at Palmer, where opera- 
tions have just been started, said Mr. 
Dodge. 

“Unless business conditions improve, 
there will be no object in the company 
making any effort to start more than 
two or three of its other mills, as their 
product will not be needed and cannot 
he sold at a profitable price.” 





New Ontario Daily Quits 


The Ingersoll (Ont.) Daily Chronicle, 
which came into existence three months 
ago, has ceased publication. An assign- 
ment has been made by the publisher, 
N. A. Willoughby. Insufficient support 
from sources where it had been prom- 
ised is the reason given. 





What problem is more interesting. 
business. 
will appear in Eprror & PustisHer. 
be other good things—stories that hold 
tising men, 


The eyes of the thinking world are 


will make it necessary that you have 
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SELLING YOURSELF 


Next week the second article on the subject by Dr. B. J. Palmer 
You cannot afford to miss it. 


For instance there is a story of business achievement through advertising 
by Mary Sachs and a second article on insurance advertising by one of the 
leading authorities on that subject in the country. 


is so important in that direction as communications and a timely article on 
the subject by Roy Alden, editor of Pacific Ports and a staff writer of Eprror & 
PUBLISHER, is certain to attract wide editorial attention. 
and publishing news of the week these are only a few of the features ihat 


It concerns every man and woman in 


There will 
a real value for newspaper and adver- 


now turned to the Far East. Nothing 


With the advertising 


NEXT WEEK 











CLEVELAND’S PAPERS 
CUT TO 2 CENTS 


Circulation Campaigns Have Been 
Waged All Summer by “P.-D.,” 
Leader-News and Press—Work 

Resumed on “P.-D.”” Annex 





All three of Cleveland's English daily 
newspapers—the Plain Dealer, Press and 
News, are now selling at two cents a 
copy. The reduction became effective 
August 1, owners explaining that while 
the cost of production continues high, 
readers are given the papers at the 33% 
per cent reduction to aid in cutting the 
cost of living. Whether or not the re- 
duction will materially increase the street 
sales remains to be seen. 

The Cteveland dailies have been put- 
ting forth extra efforts to build up cir- 
culation this summer. The Plain Dealer 
just gave away more than $11,000 in a 
“beauty contest,’ awarding $5,000 cash 
to the “most beautiful girl in Ohio,” a 
Fostoria telephone girl. Other cash 
prizes up to $1,000 were included. The 
P. D. is also conducting an auto circula- 
tion boosting campaign in which 20 of 
the leading makes of machines will be 
awarded. The News is also using sim- 
ilar projects to boost circulation. 

The Leader-News recently transferred 
its want ad department from an upper 
story of the building to the ground floor. 

Advertising is holding up fairly well 
with all the Cleveland dailies. The 
Plain Dealer got out an edition for the 
opening of the nine-day celebration of 
the 125th anniversary of the founding of 
the city, running from July 22-30. 

Construction work on the annex to 
the Plain Dealer building, stopped for 
several weeks by the building strike, is 
now going forth and Editor-in-chief E. 
C. Hopwood hopes that the editorial, 
mechanical and other departments will be 
able to move into the new quarters by 
not later than October 1. 


IRVIN JOINS KELLY-SMITH 


Retires from Firm of Glass & Irvin 
—Has Wide Experience 

Arba J. Irvin has retired as a mem- 
ber of the firm of Glass & Irvin, pub- 
lishers’ representatives, Chicago, to be- 
come general manager of the Western 
office of the Kelly-Smith Company, with 
headquarters in Chicago. 

For 12 years Mr. Irvin was associated 
with John Glass, the past four months as 
a business partner, and has had a very 
wide experience in handling advertising 
of all kinds for newspapers. He started 
in on the Chicago Daily News in 1904, 
and later was Western representative 
of the Munsey newspapers. 





Central News, Ltd., 50 Years Old 


August 5th was the 50th birthday of 
the Central News, Ltd., of London, Eng- 
land, and was celebrated with dinner at 
which Lord Birkenhead, Lord High 
Chancellor, was the guest of honor, and 
which was attended by 175 representa- 
tive newspaper men of the United King- 
dom and many prominent figures in 
British official and social life. The din- 
ner was held in the Hall of the Carpen- 
ters Company, London Wall, E. C. 





New Late Edition in Detroit 


A “night special” edition will soon be 
added to the output of the Detroit Jour- 
nal. It will be on the streets and at 


newsstands at 7:30 o’clock. The latest 
edition of any afternoon paper now has 
a 4:30 o’clock dead-line. 























Editor & Publisher for August 6, 


EDITORS OF THE NATION SHOULD ACT 
AGAINST SECRET DIPLOMACY 





Marlen E. Pew Says Campaign Launched By Editor & Publisher 
Ought to Meet With Success—Open Disarmament Conference 


Only Sure Way 


to World Peace 





669 T is distinctly up to the editors of 

the country, not the Washington 
correspondents, to demand open sessions 
of the disarmament conference,” declares 
Marlen E. Pew, editor and general man- 
ager of the International News Service, 
in endorsing Eprror & PuBLIsHER’s de- 
mand that the coming disarmament con- 
ference in Washington shall be open to 
the press. “Washington newspaper men, 
as a rule, are reporters and take life as 
it comes, without attempting prearrange- 
ment. I have never known editors to act 
in concert on such a matter, but perhaps 
they will see the need of it on this occa- 
sion. 

“It almost ridiculous for 
American newspaper men to discuss such 
an obvious public right as open sessions, 
under our flag, of an international con- 
ference concerning the scope of possible 
future wars. The little history I have 
read or known about confirms the demo- 
cratic idea that the control of public 
affairs by public opinion is not only 
idealistic but entirely safe, the reverse 
also being true, that secret government 
is not only a worn-out principle but 
one just as dangerous today in this coun- 
try as it was in Europe prior to August, 
1914. 

The key to the arch of American liberty 
is a well-informed public opinion. Our 
woes, mistakes, misjudgments, reactions 
are all due more to the fact that the 
issue not clear to us and that we 
were incompetent to judge. The effi- 
cient medium of public understanding 
in this country today is the daily news- 
paper. 

The people rely upon newspapers to 
keep them informed on all public mat- 
ters, and so deep is this: faith and so 
sublime is its importance, that right- 
minded newspaper reporters fight for 
the news and bore holes into dark public 
chambers to obtain it. When that spirit 
goes out of the American reporter, no 
matter how bitterly it may be resented 
by public officials who do not trust the 
people or are themselves unworthy of 
trust, of the great assets of 
liberty will have been lost. 

“We can understand and be tolerant 
of nations with inherited rulers, meekly 
submitting to the principle that the bet- 
ter wisdom and the higher virtue are 
vested in the diplomat, and that it’s time 
enough to know when the business of 
government has been negotiated, but 
that’s the American way and we 
have some proud trophies of success in 
our method. 


seems 


was 


one our 


not 


“Shutter diplomacy is quite as danger- 
ous the totally secret negotiations. 
The glimpse through the shutter when 
the stage is set for public eyes, is not 
what our newspaper men desire as evi- 
dence. The ‘canned’ interview and the stut- 
tering communique usually reveal noth- 
ing that reporters want to know. The 
wide open door, the clear spoken word, 
the action before our eyes are best fit 
for our uses, if we are to keep faith with 
a trusting people. 


as 


“The diplomats tell you that interna- 
tional negotiations are too delicate for 
open discussion. It is my own observa- 
tion that subjects of very great deli- 
cacy are openly discussed in our courts 
every day, without harm, and with real 
public good. International affairs are 
often made delicate by diplomatic cod- 


dling. A good dose of daylight would 
do much to improve many of them in 
the sight of God. 


many 


I do not know how 
foreign diplomats or American 
politicians could hold down their jobs 
if the people knew “all,” but it’s a 
purely democratic idea that such con- 
siderations are trivial. 


1921 


“My experience in Washington con- 
vinces me that the American diplomat 
prefers open sessions, but is often em- 
barrassed by the insistence of the for- 
eigner, long trained to manipulations 
behind curtains. Wilson was unquestion- 
ably clubbed and flattered out of his im- 
mortal ‘Open covenants openly arrived 
at.’ Thereby he lost his bag of tricks, 
if that expressive slang covers the point. 

“T hope and believe that considerable 
argument and very plausible reason will 
have to be given at Washington, before 
reporters are excluded from the forth- 
coming conference, but any editor who 
feels the subject deeply, as a_ public 
measure, may back up the principle by 
going to the people in the usual way.” 





“The wide open door, 
the clear spoken word, 
the action before our 
eyes are best fit for our 
uses, if we are to kee> 
faith with a trusting 


people.” 


—Mar'en E. Pew 




















“| hope that as newspaper men we 
shall not be compelled to squirm and 
twist through the disarmament 
We will our best 
the event comprehensively 
weary public, 


confer- 
ences. do to cover 
for a war- 
however. If any man 
stands between us and the light of truth 
newspapers may at least produce a per- 
fectly good photograph of his dark bulk 
against a background of red battlefields 
and bankrupt peoples. Maybe he will 
be sincere in his idea that people should 
not know, and perhaps he may not be 
a conscious agent of imperialism and 
autocratic rule of a greedy few, but he 
will be depriving us of a principle fore- 
seen and effected by the authors of the 
first article of our Bill of Rights, and 
many of us still hold that article as a 
greater defense than battleships, a more 
potent offensive weapon than poison gas. 
“The only tenable argument in favor 
shutter diplomacy is that the work 
may be expedited. Surely these gentle- 
men will have time enough to work out 
the problem. No one will complain on 
that score, I am sure. 


of 


Press Club Hearings Start 
Hearings this week befor 


former Supreme Court Justice Peter A 


began 


Hendrick to determine whether there 
shall be court investigation into the 
affairs of the New York Press Club 
Most of the first two sessions before 
the referee were devoted to argument 
of counsel for the club's officers and for 
the petitmners for an investigation of 
ke conduct of the club Edward W 
Drew, formerly chairman cf the Board 
of Trustees was the chief witness 


Des Moines Cap%al Cuts Price 
The Des 


Moines Capital this weel 
reduced its prices as follows: by carrier 
in Des Moines and Valley Junction, 
from 15 to 10 cents a week and frot 
65 to 45 cents a menth; street sale on 


Sunday Capital from 10 to 5 cents; mai 


subscription for Evening 


Capital fron 


$5 to $4 a year; mail subscription pri 
Sunday Capital, $4 to $3 a year; street 
sale price outside of city on Evening 


Capital from 3 to 2 cents 





(By 


and though subsequent revelations, not 
“It is a singular 


generations have been so 





LORD BRYCE CONDEMNS SECRET DIPLOMACY 


Telegraph to Epttor & 


YYILLIAMSTOW N, Mass., August 3—Viscount Bryce speaking here yester- 
day said, “You are deubtless aware that a t! 


the first hung before the Versailles peace proceedings of the negotiating powers 


much still remains a matter of conjecture. 

fact that though no diplomatic 
important as 
before was there so general a demand for publicity, no previous negotiations 
have been shrouded in so deep a mystery. 
could not have been done in public had those in England, for instance, who 


know the facts and desired justice been able to exvress their views.” 


I BLISHER) 


ick veil ef secrecy was from 


. ' | 
always liscre ‘t, have given some tight 


proc eedings f yr three 


those of 1919-1920 and though never 


Many things were done which 








PAUL PATTERSON 


Believes Great Gocd Would Resu!t from 
Washington Meeting 


APPROVES 





To Eprror & PUBLISHER: 
ily in favor of the suggestion made by 
Lord Burnham for an_ international 
newspaper 


I am heart- 


con- 
The 


com- 


ference, 
suggestion 
ing from Mr. 
Hoshio Mitsuna 
for a similar 
conference to be 
held in Wash- 
ington preceding 
the disarmament 
conference called 
for by President 
Harding is even 
more timely and 
worthy of 
port. 


Ra 





PATTERSON 


Paul 


sup- 


| must confess 


your hope 


that I do not share 
that even through such con- 
ferences can public opinion bring about 
[ am 
ptimistic as to believe that the 
methods of diplomacy can be reformed 
so re idily 


open covenants openly arrived at. 
not so 


But I do believe that such conferences 


will help to bring about better under- 
standing of each others purposes on the 
part of newspaper men of various na- 
tions; and whenever the newspaper men 

llied and associated nations under- 
tand each other better, they are going 
t ring about a better understanding on 
the part of their readers. I really be- 
lieve newspapers can do more to bring 
ibe veneral disarmament than can 
liplomacy 

It not easy for the oriental to under- 

nd the occidental mind. Of course, 
the reverse is equally true, but it is pos- 
sible fe American newspapers to make 

eir readers attain some glimmer of 
comprehension of why the Japanese feel 
lifferently about their status in China 
han we regard it. 

It is possible for American newspa- 
pers to make their readers come to ‘a 
fair and sympathetic understanding of 
tl irritation caused in the Japanese 

d by our attitude on their rights and 
privileges in the United States 

So, too, it is possible for Japanese 


to educate their readers to 
measure the sincerity of our disinterest- 


vith regard to China; to 


vspapers 


, ae 
edness realize 


that 
na 





we want to be just as fair to Japan 
s we are trying to be to China 
And it is even possible for Japanese 
newspapers to make their readers more 
tolerant of the attitude assumed toward 
the Japanese in our Pacific Coast states. 
These things cannot be accomplished 
unless the Japanese newspaper men and 
the American newspaper men know each 
ther better and understand each othet 
stat 
\Ve cannot accomplish that by cable. 
The proposed international confer- 
em however, will not get far in any 
lirection if they are confined to palaver- 
ings on international comity and a tor- 
rent of soft words and fine phrases. 
Such conferences can be very helpful 
if they are very frank—if the things 
that are in our minds are said without 
camouflage. The danger is that the in- 
ternational press conference would be 
diplomatic 
lf its deliberations can be free and 
fran f t deal of good should result 
from it. Certainly the efforts of Eprror 
& PurttsHer to bring about such a con- 
feret are most commendable. 
PAUL PATTERSON, 
July 28, 1921 The Baltimore Sun. 
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NEW HANDLING OF DAILY LETTERS WILL 
MAKE THEM A GOLD MINE 





They Can Stimulate Trade and Increase Good-Will by Carrying 
Sales-Messages to Customers; Sample Letters and How They 
Worked Out in Actual Practice 





By LOUIS BALSAM 


Secretary, Direct Mail 


USINESS men everywhere are re- 
sorting to every conceivable sales 


device that shows any sign of promise. 


Lecturers dealing with sales subjects 
draw big audiences. In other words, 
the business world shows an amazing 


interest in things that are going on in 
the other fellow’s pastures. Any sales 
plan found in other fields looks alluring 
to them, But perhaps 85 per cent of 
the business houses of America today 
ire completely overlooking something 
that lies right at their own door, so to 
speak. It has in it possibilities for un- 
limited business development—a_ gold 
mine, the surface of which has hardly 


been scratched—the everyday business 
letter. 

Routine letters are indeed a_ gold 
mine. The chief reason is that in these 
days the buying world has erected 


about itself an almost impenetrable wall 
of buying indifference. 


Resistance To Be Overcomt 
\dvertising men and salesmen every- 
where know that today the advertise- 
ment that attracts any resultful atten- 


must 


alesman who really brings in an appre- 


ciable amount of orders. Every adver- 
sement has an enormous amount of 
resistance to overcome; so has every 
salesman 

That is why there is such an unusual 


opportunity for increasing business and 
developing good will in our every day 
correspondence Every letter that your 
sends out, 


matters, can be 


company even on routine 
made into a sales mes- 
of the most potent kind. It can, 
because it is a letter presumably deal- 
things, walk through 
wall of buying resistance as though 
t never existed. 


age 


ing with routine 





Here is a specific example: 

Qne of the biggest wholesale drug 

mpanies in the United States found 
that business in the last few months of 
1920 had slumped considerably. The 


president of the concern irfvestigated the 
sales methods and found that they were 


the best possible under the 


circum- 
stances. He examined his prices and 
found that they were on par with others 


in the business; lower than some, quality 
While it was true that 


had quite a bit to do with 


onsidered 


“condit‘ons” 





the falling off in business, he still felt 

there were possibilities right in his 

own concern to get more than he was 

getting. Finally, it occurred to him to 

investigate the handling of the letters 
that left his concern. 

Founp THEM STEREOTYPED 
He found that in practically every in- 


stance all the 
] 


routine letters dealt with 
jects and were handled in a 
He called all his cor- 


routine su 


te reoty« d Way. 


ident together and told them 
that, beginning at once, they were to 
upon every opportunity — that 
offered itself, to put a sales message of 
some kind into their routine letters. 


Within less than four months this com- 


pany was doing more business in a so- 
called dull period than it had ever done 
in its entire history in the same length 


of time. 


be a super advertisement, the” 


Advertising Association 


Here, specifically, is one example of 
how they worked it: 

One of their customers sent in a 
pretty large sized order. Twenty-four 
hours later he sent a special delivery 
letter asking them to include an addi- 
tional gross of a certain brand of tooth 


for August 6, 1921 
business houses, including the business 
offices of editors and publishers, fail to 
get anywhere near the results they 
might, out of their letters, is that they 
haven't taken the pains to study the 
problems inherent in daily correspond- 
ence. 

You, busy reader; how much do you 
really know about the letters of your 
own offices? It would be a mighty in- 
teresting thing for you, and a decidedly 
profitable one, to dig into your corre- 


spondence file and study the carbon 
copies of fifty average letters. If your 
concern was typical of thousands of 


others you would find a complete lack 
of system; haphazard, uncorrelated 
and often very detrimental letters leav- 
ing your offices. 

















Boer children played with peb- 
bles that were found to be 
diamonds and led to the dis- 
ccvery of the Kimberley mines. 
A farmer, to raise money to 
go into mining, sold his farm, 
which the purchaser found rich 
in silver. Ledges heavy with 
gold have been passed by un- 


observant prospectors. Maybe 
yeu are negiecting a paying 
mine that is yours for the 





working. Mr. Ba'sam tells you 
how in this extremely practica! 


article. 








| 
paste. Ordinarily, the correspondent There is altogether too little corre- 
getting that letter would have simply lation in times such as these, between 
sent them the regular formula letter: the letters in the various departments 
“Yours of the 14th at hand, 2nd con- in a business. It is not at all uncom- 
tents noted. In reply to same beg to mon for the advertising department to 
state that we are sending you the ex- stay up nights working over high-class 
tra gross of tooth paste you ordered. campaigns, tending to bring in business, 


Thanking you for favoring us with this 
order, and hoping to receive your fur- 
ther considerations, in the future, we 
remain.” 

This is that thou- 
America 


times, 


the type of letter 
sands of concerns all over 
out in these 


are 


sending day after 


day. 
drivel, here is what 
wrote: 


Instead of such 
this drug company 





“Thank you for your order for an addi 














tional order of Tooth Past Fortunately, 
it arrived just as the other order was 
being packed, so it can be seut you with 
the other order of goods 

“You certainly have an aggressive sales 
policy, if the sales you have been making 
on th's tooth paste in the last four mont 
are any indication. In this connection, 


here is a plan that may help you move even 
more of your goods. Packed with your 
order is a unique window display that has 
helped scores of our customers double and 
often treble their t oth business If 
you will set it up according to directions, 
you will be gratified at the returns 

“In the meantime, if we help 
a progressive firm as any 
whatsoever, let us know 


paste 


such 
way 


can 

yours in 
“Sincerely, 

DRUG CO.” 

back 


They 


Just go those 


paragraphs. 


over last few 
tell you more than 
could say, exactly how it is 
make our routine letters 
bring in more business at a time when 
business is urgently The 
average firm today would consider it- 


anything | 
possible to 


so needed. 


elf as sending out a fairly good letter 
if it concluded with the first para- 
graph. 

One of the chief reasons why most 


only to find that the letters answering 
the inquiries that have been developed 
were such sloppy things and so totally 
out of tune with the advertising as to 
make enemies instead of friends. 
Often a very gentle, persuasive and 
unusua:ly effective sales letter will waft 
out of the sales department, while two 
days later, perhaps, an icy, vinegar-like, 
hard boiled letter will be sent to the 
same customer by the collection depart- 
ment. Here is a specific illustration of 
how this works in altogether too many 
business institutions in this country. 
lhis letter was sent out by the sales 


department of a large Middle West 
hardware company. The advertising 
department spent eleven weeks on the 


campaign, the background of which was 


a serics of personal letters to garage 
owners. Here is the most important 
one: 

Dear Sir: 

“When you get home at night, after a 


on dusty drive, eager to get the little old 
bus into the garage as quickly as possible 
n order that you may take a much-needed 
isn’t it exasperating to have to fool 
sometimes as much as 20 minutes 
garage door that won’t behave? 
n't you often wished, under the 
circumstance, that somehow or somewhere 
you might find a doot hanger that 
would respond to your slightest touch and 
taat would forever do away with the neces 
ty f straining and tugging and pulling 
in order to shove back far enough to 
n \ car to enter? 
*‘Blavk garage door 
structed entirely to fill 
nent architects are 
hangers as standard 








garage 








at rs were 
that need. Promi- 
now specifying these 


equipment for every 


con- 


garage being constructed under their charge, 
There are probably one or two 


hereafter. 





people who have this mighty ureful piece 
of hardware installed on their garage doors, 
right in your own neighborhood. May we 
demonstrate one to you, at your con- 
venience, free of charge? 

“The cost for the whole outfit, includ- 
ing installation, is less than what you would 
pay for an ordinary battery! 

“We would consider it a pleasure to be 
of service to you and would do everything 
in our power to give you the kind of ser- 
vice and quality you would naturally ex- 
pect for your money. For 21 years we 
have been doing business in this locality 
and have on our books today customers 
who started doing business with us soon 
after we opened shop. This will give you 
some idea as to what kind of service you 
will get from us, when ordering garage 
door hangers. We go on the assumption 
that the customer is always right, and are 
confident that if you will give us an op- 
portunity to demonstrate what we mean by 
‘service, on the garage door hangers in 
question, that you will never go elsewhere 
for your hardware. Just say the word. 

“Yours truly, 


i - HARDWARE Co.” 


Two days afterwards one of their 
best customers who had received that 
friendly letter found this in his morn- 
ing’s mail. It was sent to him by the 
adjustment department : 


“Dear Sir: 
“We have your letter, 


regarding what 
you claim to be an 


overcharge of $4.75, 
dated March 7, to hand, and contents 
carefully noted. In reply to same, beg to 
state that after carefully checking over our 
books, we are unable to find any instance 
wherein we charged you twice for the 
Disston saw, to which you have referred. 
For that reason, we are returning the in- 
voice you mailed back to us, exactly as 
you sent it, since the original amount is 
due this company. 

“We sometimes wish that customers 
would not be so anxious to complain about 
our service, especially when the fault does 
not lie with us in any way whatsoever. 
We can understand, though, sometim~s, 
without thinking, a customer may consider 
that he has been treated unfairly, but as 
vou will see from the above, we have not 
charged you twice for the saw in question, 
and, therefore, the full amount of the in 
voice is due and payable. 

“Thanking you for writing us in regard 


to this item, and hoping to receive your 
further favors, we remain, 
“Yours truly, 

a — «— CO. 


There are literally thousands of con- 
cerns that do this fool sort of 
almost every day in the year. 


thing 


Savep THOUSANDS 
On the other hand, some companies 
which have been paying attention to 


their routine letters have found that the 
money saved, even in the first year, has 
several times repaid the salary of the 
executive placed in charge of their cor- 
respondence. 


One of the big rubber companies of 


Akron saved $20,000 one year by elimi- 
nating unnecessary words from daily 
letters. One of the officials of the 


company tells me that the amount they 
have made, but which they cannot 
reckon directly, probably runs into the 
millions because of the increased good- 
will these improved letters 
ated. 


have cre- 

Just as it is true that salesmen who 
win are looking more c'osely into the 
nroblems of their customers and guid- 
ing their sales talk accordingly, so is it 
tv-e that our routine letters will de- 
velop orders, and increase good will, 
when everyone all about us is saying it 
can’t be done. 


New ‘Ad Law In Texas 

Texas now has a “Pure Advertising’ 
law which makes it unlawful for any 
individual, fim or corporation or asso- 
ciation to state any untruth in adver- 
tising matter that is placed before the 
public in any manner. The bill was 
passed by the recent session of the Texas 
Legislature, Neff 
and is now in effect. 


signed by Governor 


Toronto Sunday World 10 Cents 
The Toronto Sunday World, now 
issued by the publishers of the Toronto 
Mail and Empire, has increased its price 
for a single copy from 5c. to 10c. 
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YOURSELF AND ALL YOU CAN PRODUCE 
CAN BE SOLD BY ADVERTISING 





But It Means Fighting, Striving, Climbing, Sometimes Running Away 
’ with All Your Might, and Never Letting Up No Matter 
How Safe You Feel 





By B. J. PALMER 


Palmer School of Chiropractic, 


AvuTHOR’S 
risen from the alley and the river front; 
began his business career loaded down 
every personal, professional, 


Note.—This comes from a self-made man, 


Davenport, Ia. 


It comes from one who has 


who has fought every inch of the way; who 
with 
financial and social and every other kind of load. 
time was when he could not borrow a dollar in his own home town. 
he had occasion to need a quarter of a million. 


his father’s unjust debts; who fought 
The 


A short time ago 
The credit was extended. The time 


was when he could not ne a single social, secret or commercial organization in his 
home town. Today he belongs to every organization, except one, that he has ever 
desired to become a member of. He has more money than his democratic desires 


need. 
said comes from the University 
year. It’s the hard-boiled truth 
pungent, 
knowledge. This is no 
repeats bird fashion, 
Time, 
top. 
language without looseness, truths that 
If things are said not to your liking, I 
bearing in mind that I have 
harshness in thought. 


handed 


bookworm 


hope 
been battling for twenty 


All of which is mentioned here merely that you might know that whatever is 
of Hard Knocks, 
out 
terse, perhaps uncalled-for words, but it comes from one 


chiselled out bit by bit, year after « 


in no equivocal language. It’s told in 
who speche with 
who speaks, one who reads and then mockingly 


but one who has wrested success from Mother Nature and Father 
who has climbed the ladder from below 
It is not a didactic exposition second-handed. 
hurt 


the bottom to somewhere up near the 
Here you get facts without mercy, 
us all. 
you make 
years; 


will allowance as you read, 


therefore, the seeming 


SELLING YOURSELF 


HE first great salesman was Sam- 
son. Yes, he of the long hair. It 
took two columns to sell himself. He 
was sold at once to 7,000 people; and 
he brought down the house. 
Robinson Crusoe knew how to sell 
himself. Shipwrecked, he knew he 


had to advertise if he ever got a ship 
to take him off that island. He picked 
out the highest spot on the island, cut 
down trees, made himself a_ billboard 
and painted on it in chinchilla red this: 
“WanTeD A Suip.” It took three years 
of patient working and waiting to get 
results. Many nibbles, few inquiries, 
finally a sale. His ship came in and 
he went out. 
The man 
About the 
Will never 
Like he who 


who whispers to the few 
things that he can do 

“cop” the big round 
peddles cards and 


dollars 
hollers 

Emerson is credited with having said, 
“Build a better mouse-trap than your 
neighbor and even though you live in 
the midst of a wilderness the world will 
beat a path to your door.” 

That’s one of the 
lies ever told! 

Can you imagine a mouse-trap factory 
being ten miles from civilization? It 
might make the best mouse-trap ever. 
It might catch more mice and kill them 
quicker than any other made. All the 
manufacturer needs do is to sit tight 
and the world will somehow, some way, 
break down his doors to get them, eh? 


worst commercial 


How does the world outside the 
woods know you and your mouse-trap 
are inside the woods? How do you 
figure they will find it out? 

True, some day, some way, some per- 
son may -be hunting for skunks, acci- 
dentally stumble across you, hear you 


tell about the mouse-trap and buy one. 
He may tell somebody else and occasion- 
ally a customer may 
To 

Isn’t this way better? 

Build a better 
neighbor, use 


drift your way. 


How Do It Ricut 


mouse-trap than your 
ink and tell the 
world, and then even though you live in 
the midst of a wilderness they will beat 
a path to your door to get them. Now, 
the world outside knows what you have 
for them inside the woods. 
the millions quickly to the 
mouse-traps. 


printers’ 


You bring 
woods for 


The first carefully prepared advertise; 
ment was the rainbow, announcing that 
the Flood was over. It was done up 
in colors. The threatening storm, which 
looked like no business, was advertised 
with too much black ink clouds. And 
to this day the strongest advertisements 


for 


weighed by the struggles involved to get 
from under. That city which is strong 
in struggle is rich in exact ratio as the 
struggle comes forth, 
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Every man’s son of us is an untapped 
reservoir of endless possibilities. Lying 
deep in reserve are forces the powers 
of which are unknown. They lie there 
dormant, passive, inactive. If others 
make it easy for us, those forces go with 
us through life dormant, passive, in- 
active. If others oppose us, if circum- 
stances make life’s path hard; if trials, 
troubles and tribulations come thick, 
fast and furious, that tests us, drags 
from below the reserve, makes us 
strong, develops our character, makes 
us real men worthy of our spurs, tries 
our steel and puts us in the front ranks 
of business. 

If today everything I have was paid 
for, I would purchase another block of 
property that I might have a load of 
debt to carry. It makes the easy path 
again a hard one. I don’t know my 
strength until I have the load. If I 


weaken, I should go down. If I grow 





-are 


Out on the links, it is safe to 
say, “B. J. of Davenport,” as 
he is familiarly known, applies 
the principles of thoroughness 
and careful analysis which he 
lays down so attractively in 
this article. How the applica- 
tion works out he doesn’t tell; 
nor has he sent his best score. 

















done 
colors. 


up in lots of black ink or 
The average man or woman in domes- 
tic or professional or commercial life 
fights shy of loads, troubles, frictions or 
things which are disquieting. He, or 
she, wants to take the easy way, the 
short cut, the smiling route; would 
rather keep hands clean than get them 
dirty, would avoid things which ruffle 
the day. 
The path of least resistance is 
makes rivers and men crooked. 
If there were an easy way | 
hit the line hard. If smooth 
ere before me I would try to 
squall, If money were coming easy I 
would anticipate bankruptcy. If every- 
body smiles there’s breakers immediately 
ahead. The path of true love 
run smooth, 


what 


would 
sailing 
raise a 


does not 


MAKES MEN STRAIGHT 

The path of hardest resistance is what 
makes rivers and men straight. 

Big business, big policies, big men get 
there by selling themselves the 
way through. They go all the way 
then back again. 


hard 
and 


That young man who has money given 
him, who inherits a ready-made 
is in a soft snap; but it will ruin 
He who struggles for it all is 

every minute of the race. 

city which has everything 
indeed a very poor town. That 
which debt is indeed 
rich. and poverty are best 


business, 
the 
boy. en- 
joying 

The 


for is 


paid 
city is heavily in 
Riches 


very 


stronger, thep I deserve to live because 
| have earned the right. 

My best 
me upon 


strong, 


friends are those who throw 
myself. When competition ts 
when money is close, when busi- 
ness is depressed, the war struck 
—all these “the quality of 
every fibre in went down un 
the lived. 


when 
things test 
us. Many 
pressure; a 
W HEN 


never knows 


der few 


It’s Lire or Deatu 


Man what he do 
until he is placed between the squeeze 
When it’s life death, he'll 
through with life. If comes from hidden 
sources that he didn’t know he had. | 
welcome the pressure upon business and 
so should you. 
Smile and shake 
who makes it hard 


can 


or come 


hands with 
for you 


any 
for he is 


man 


your friend. Your competitor is your 

nearest friend. Regard him highly. 
We are told that once upon time the 

world was covered with water The 


waters receded and then began the 
lution of life The largest fishes chased 
smaller The smaller fishes, to 
their had to swim 

while swimming faster they 
closer to shore knowing the largest 


evo- 


fishes 
Py 
save hides, 


and, 


faster ; 
swam 
fishes 


could not get to them there, 

The smaller fishes chased still smaller 
fishes. The still smaller fishes, to save 
their hides, had to swim still faster: 
and, swimming faster, they got. still 
closer to shore, knowing the smaller 
fishes could not get to them there 

The still smaller fishes chased even 


‘on 
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smaller fishes. And they, too, to save 
their hides, got so close to shore that 
they had to crawl out on land. Nature 
provided them with four short squatty 
little legs. Now we had an alligator. 

The larger alligators began chasing 
the smaller alligators and they, to save 
their hides, had to grow longer legs to 
run faster. It wasn’t long until we had 
a little horse. 

One wild began to chase an- 
other, and the horse being chased, being 
placed under the squeeze, was compelled 
to figure out a way to save his hide. It 


horse 


wasn’t long until he began taking to 
trees. It wasn’t long until we had 
squirrels. 


One squirrel began chasing another. 
The squirrel ahead, almost caught, being 
compelled to figure a way to save his 
hide began jumping from tree to tree. 
It wasn’t long, until we had flying squir- 
rels. 


One flying squirrel began chasing an- 


other. The flying squirrel ahead, almost 
caught, being compelled to figure out a 
way of refusing to be caught took to 


air. We had birds. 
Mape For Procress 
The evolution from the fishes of the 


sea to the fowl of the air was progress, 
all brought about by pursuit. 
you may say that some of my 
are slightly far-fetched. Maybe 
but it illustrate that the 
progress of all growth 
not the 
Two automobiles chasing 
dry land—the auto 
away, sticks wings out on the sides 
to air and 

Pictures, 
slow 


Some of 
compari- 
sons 
they 


are, does 


natural comes 
pursuer. 
each other 
ahead, to get 
, takes 
soon have the aeroplane 
following the other in 
get a hunch that they need 
Thus did the stereopticon 
the motion picture upon 


from the pursued one 


we 
one 
fashion, 
to sped up 
picture chase 
us. 

Kites rise 
it. 


Aeroplanes never rise and lower with 


against the wind, not with 


the winds. They rise and lower against 
the wind. And, should they desire to 
rise and there be no wind, they turn a 
propeller and make one. 

If somebody is chasing you, pressing 
you, crowding you, squeezing you, if 
business is slow and times are hard 
and money is slow, you can handle it 
one of two ways: Go bury yourself or 
dig yourself out 


Evolve out of the present into the to- 
morrow. It’s in you. Bring it out. I 
have been pursued all my life. I have 
fought in every court in the land; every 
county, state and province in North 
America [ have whipped supreme 
courts taught legislatures how to 
me and mine. I have fought 
140,000 organized scientific 
men and made them eat out of my hand. 


and 
recognize 
in army of 


Friction MAKES KEEN 

Ll have even been pursued to the ex- 
tent of being tried for murder in the 
first degree Pursued? Yes, sir, every 
inch of the way and all the way back, 
several times and over again That 
very fact has driven me from being a 
fish to an animal, from animal to squir- 
rel, from squirrel to bird. It has made 
me both duck and take to air. I have 
ducked and dodged until today I am o1 
top of the pile. It was a glorious 
scramble 

What puts the edge on the razor is 
the carborundum that is harder than 
steel. Today I am searching diligently 
for carborundum, for there are times 
when my razor gets dull. I am looking 
with a fine tooth comb for somebody 
who will pursue me, so eager am I to be 
chased, for in the chase comes the de- 


velopment of saving your hide. 


on pege 


(Continued 
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MORE INSURANCE ADVERTISEMENTS IN 
NEWSPAPERS 





At Least Three Big Companies 


Are Now Supplying Copy and 


Electrotypes to Their Local Representatives 
Who Foot the Space Bills 





By QUENTIN DENOYER 


Epitortat Note: 


The author of this article has been identified with the insurance 


business for many years, probably being best known among insurance men as a writer 


on insurance subjects. 


first article in a series. Another will 


HE day of insurance advertising .in 


daily and weekly newspapers is 
dawning. 
Here and there good institutional 


copy is appearing instead of the “busi- 
ness card” that was not satisfactory to 
either the advertiser or the publisher. 

The publisher, the advertising manager 
and the advertising solicitor, whether 
they be three different people or three in 
one, are interested in knowing where and 
how to get such business for their pub- 
lications 

At this stage in the development of in- 
surance advertising it cannot be secured 
from any and every insurance agent or 
agency—and it is with agents, rather 
than insurance companies that newspa- 
pers will have to deal. And it is with 
agents that newspaper men want to deal 
because there are at least 100,000 of them 
in the United States (some estimators 
go as high as 200,000) and there are only 
about 1,000 companies which could, even 
in the eyes of the most sanguine advo- 
cates of advertising, use paid publicity. 
No actual figures on the number of 
agents are available even though agents 
must, under the insurance laws of the 
us states, be licensed. 


vari 


AGENTS AS PROSPECTS 


They are not available because many 
agents represent more than one company 
and each agent holds a license for each 
company. One state, not the largest, 
issues about 40,000 licenses a year but 
them to only 10,000 individuals. 
are more than 5,000 insurance 
companies in the nation but nearly 4,000 
of these small co-operative insti- 
tutions doing business only in one town 
or one county, and doing only a small 
proportion of the total business of the 
country. 


issues 
There 


are 


As prospects for advertising some of 
these agents are about as good as a Rus- 
sian ruble because they are not seriously 
engaged in the insurance business. Their 
hief occupations may be practising law, 
hoiding a clerical job in a bank or man- 


aging property for themselves or some 
estate. 

The men who combine real estate 
business and insurance are ‘often fair 
prospects. If they are real live real 
estate men they are apt to be live in- 
surance men also. Among them and 
alsc among the men engaged solely in 


the insurance business are those whose 
obituary notices should be printed even 
though it is not yet time to dig their 
graves. There is also a certain propor- 
asleep, some fast asleep that 
there never was a “Big Ben” big enough 
to wake them. 


tion so 


But even among the live ones not all 
are good prospects for advertising as 
copy and illustration are a problem and 
an insurmountable problem to many. 
Just how much help the newspaper man 
can give in the preparation of advertise- 
ments is a question. Let the news- 
paper men who doubt this sit down and 
attempt ten pieces of insurance copy. He 
will be surprised at his sparse know- 
ledge of insurance. 

Let the average insurance agent sit 


He has been associated with one of the leading insurance papers 
in the country, in an editorial executive capacity for a number of years. This i 
appear 


his is the 


next week. 


down and attempt ten pieces. He will 
be surprised as his ignorance of copy- 
writing. 

The solution of the problem at present 
and until the advertising literature of 
insurance has been greatly increased is to 
locate the agents of certain companies 
which give an advertising electrotype 
and copy service. At least three groups 
of companies are doing this now. They 
are: 


Aetna Life Insurance Company, Aetna 


Casualty and Surety Company and 
Automobile Insurance Company. 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Com- 
pany and Hartford Live Stock Insur- 
ance Company. 

The Insurance Company 
and The Travelers Indemnity Company. 

Each one of these companies main- 
tains a well organized publicity depart- 
ment and each publicity department pro- 
vides an advertising service for agents. 
Illustrated and unillustrated copy from 
these departments is now appearing in 
many papers and would appear in many 
more if the agents were solicited for the 
business by the 

None of these companies will pay for 
the advertising or any part of it. They 
will provide the electrotypes free and 


Travelers 


newspapers. 
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the copy but the agent must foot the 
space bill. 

Each company gives, without charge, 
the sort of cut and copy service which 
merchants often buy. One of these 
groups, The Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany and The Travelers Indemnity Com- 
pany, has gone even further. It has 
furnished to agents about the same sort 
of service that an advertising agency 
would give if it were provided with em- 
ployees versed in insurance. 

For instance, an agent recently called 
for a campaign running four inches 
double column every day for a year. 
He outlined the plan. The company’s 
publicity department turned out 300 
pieces of copy. It was an expensive job 
but the company can utilize much of the 
matérial for other agents. 


True Ad Law in Salt Lake City 


(Special to Evtror & PuBLISHER) 


Satt Lake City, Utah, July 27.— 
Mayor Neslen has signed a “Truth 
In Advertising” ordinance which pro- 


hibits deceptive and misleading adver- 
tising in any form. The measure was 
sponsored by the Salt Lake Advertising 
Club and endorsed by leading merchants 
of the city. The ordinance aims to pre- 
vent fraudulent advertising in a general 
way; to prevent dealers from giving the 
public the impression they are private 
parties, and to compel merchants offer- 
ing second-hand or blemished goods to 
state their true character. It takes effect 
immediately. 
Seek Akers in Buffalo 

Buffalo police are searching for Ed- 
ward Donald Akers, reporter the 
Indianapolis Star, who has been miss- 
he left on his vacation on 
July 4. It is believed Akers started for 
Buffalo where he was stationed during 
the war as radio operator. 


of 


ing since 








MEDALS FOR YOUNGSTERS WHO LEARN ENGLISH | 








THIRTY Polish, French, Italian and 

Portuguese and girls received 
silver medals from the hands of Presi- 
dent Harding August 1, as the winners 


boys 


in the fifth annual contest for excel- 
lence. in the reading of English con- 
ducted by the New Jedford (Mass. ) 
Evening Standard. The medals are 


presented each year to children of non- 
English speaking parentage in the public 
and parochial schools of that city for 
facility in reading and 
the English language. 
with a population more than 
38 per cent of which represents foreign- 
born whites, the Evening Standard de- 
termined in 1917 as a matter of public 
policy to initiate reading contests for 
children of the foreign born. 
Selections for reading by pupils of a 


understanding 


Faced 





primary grade to which the contests 
were confined, were made with a great 
deal of care. Passages embodying the 
spirit of American ideals were chosen 
or written especially for the con- 
tests by Woodrow Wilson, former Gov- 


ernor Samuel W. McCall and His 
Eminence James Cardinal O’Connell. 
Editorials were also selected from the 


Evening Standard which were informa- 


tive of the democratic features of the 
government of the United States. 
Polish, French, Greek, Portuguese, 
Italian, Syrian, German, Swedish, Span- 
ish, Hebrew and Russian children and 
youngsters of 21 other nationalities 
which find a refuge in New Bedford 


have been contestants in former compe- 
titions. A Chinese boy won a medal 
one year. 





PREPARE FOR TROUBLE 
IN NEW YORK 


Periodical Publishers Demand Reduc- 
tion of Printers’ Wages on October 
1—Willing to Arbitrate But 
Ready for Strike 


The National Publishers Association 
has instructed its labor committee to 
insist that immediate steps be taken 
by the employing printers of New York 
to secure (1) An arbitration contract 
with Typographical Union No. 6 not 
later than September 1; (2) A substan- 
tial reduction in the scale of wages 
paid to craftsmen in the printing trade 
effective October 1; (3) In case the em- 
ploying printers are unable to conclude 
an arbitration agreement with Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6 by September 1, 
that the publishers be notified in order 
that individual publishers make such 
arrangements as are necessary to guar- 
antee the continuance of their publica- 
tions on a reasonable cost basis. 


In presenting the report of the labor 
committee, A. J. Baldwin, Chairman, 
briefly reviewed the situation as fol- 
lows: 


“The wage scale and arbitration contracts 
with six unions, namely: Pressmen’s Union 
No. 51, Paper Cutters No. 119, Sheet Straight- 
eners No. 119, Job Pressmen and Feeders No. 
1, Press Feeders and Assistants No. 23 ana 
Paper Handlers No. 1, expire October 1, 1922, 
subject to readjustment of wage scales on 
October 1, 1921 and April 1, 1922, based on 
the cost of living and the economic condition 
of the printing industry The contracts with 
Mailers No. 6 and Bindery Women expire 
October 1, 1921, but will undoubtedly be re- 
newed on a satisfactory basis for a further 
term of years. Both these latter unions re- 
cently accepted a voluntary reduction in wages 
although their contracts entitled them to the 
same wage scale to October 1, 1921. 

“In the case of Typographical Union No. 6, 
all efforts to obtain a readjustment of wages 
in proportion to the reduction of the other 
unions in the trade have been unsuccessful, it 
being the contention of No. 6 that the present 
contract (which is in effect to October 1, 1921) 
should be adhered to. The present contracts 
with Typographical Union No. 6, both as to 
wage scales and arbitration, expire October 1, 
1921. Overtures made by the New York Em- 
ploying Printers for a renewal or the making 
of new contracts with No. 6 have not been 
received favorably by the union.” 


Mr. Baldwin further explained it 
was very evident that in the absence 
of any contract, publishers, on October 
1, would be confronted with a strike of 
compositors or forced to meet the de- 


mands of No. 6, whatever they might 
be. As a matter of simple business 
prudence, publishers should plan a 


course of preparedness that would in- 
sure the issuance of their publications 
on the usual dates. To carry out such 
a plan a definite agreement should be 
made by the employing printers with 
No. 6 not later than September 1, 1921, 
for the negotiation of a wage scale to 
be effective October 1, 1921, and in the 
event of failure to reach an agreement 


as to wages, then to arbitrate. Should 
No. 6 refuse to make such an agree- 
ment with the New York Employing 


Printers by September 1, magazine pub- 
lishers should then make whatever ar- 
rangements were necessary within the 
following thirty days to protect them- 
selves from enforced discontinuance of 
their publications. 

On September 2 the report of th 
labor committee will be presented. 


Ban on Front Page ‘Violets’ 

The city council of Niagara Falls 
Ont., has taken action to prevent the 
blooming of front-page violets. In 
resolution adopted by the council th 
ore newspaper of the community is 
urged “not to play favorites when re- 
porting council meetings.” The resolu- 
tion also asks “that undue compliments 
shall not be accorded any councilman at 
the expense of another.” 
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PUTTING OVER A MODERN FARM PAGE 
AND MAKING IT PAY 





One Ohio Daily Has Found Way To Win and Hold Farmer Interest 
-—Started To Stimulate Agriculture Interest During War 
But Is Now One of Most Important Departments of Paper 





By FRED W. LEU 


Eprtorrat Note—Mr. Leu is the originator and editor of the successful farm page 
of which he writes. It is his work and the honors belong to him, although he disagrees 
with this verdict and gives full credit to his managing editor who had the vision to see 
the possibilities of such a page when it was suggested. 


HE farm and market page of the 

Toledo News-Bee, is the result of 
an exigency of the war. It was estab- 
lished as an aid to the government, in 
its efforts to develop a larger food pro- 
duction, and has lived on, due to the ex- 
pansion of the national, state, county 
and township farm bureau organiza- 
tions. 

The beginning was a crude effort. 
The supply of material was deficient in 
quality. Gradually, however, as_ the 
county farm bureau, heads, prominent 
farmers, the Grange, agricultural col- 
leges and farm leaders, began to appre- 
ciate this medium of expression, like 
most publications, the problem which 
confronted its sponsors was just what, 
of the great bulk of material, to use. 


Must Be A Newspaper MAN 


Were I to offer advice, as to a proper 
person to conduct such a page, by all 
means I would emphasize a newspaper- 
man. <A prime requisite, however, is a 
sympathy with agriculture and its scien- 
tific development. To acquire this inter- 
est in the basis of all wealth, it seems 
necessary to have been born and reared 
on a farm or to have worked, for a time, 
among farmers. To write a successful 
“ag” story, the writer must first be a 
writer, rather than a scientist, which 
makes the story possible of comprehen- 
sion by all readers. 

Above all necessary requisites is the 
type of managing editor whose sympathy 
with the farm movement and keen in- 
sight into the needs of this class, found- 
ed possibly on an early farm training, fit 
him to pioneer the initial stages of such 
a venture. After more than three years, 
with a page that is full of farm material 
in three editions each day, I find that 
without the whole souled co-operation 
from the active head of this publication 
the page would not have survived the 
first .year of its existence. Such a man 
is Frank M. Heller, managing editor of 
the Toledo News-Bee. 

Schooled in a field of superficialities 
and reared amid sordid realities, that 
breed cynicism, it will be a difficult task 
to convince that intensely city individual 
—the average newspaper man—that all 
farm news is not the “bunk.” 


First Crass “Prospects” 


The fact that the farm reader repre- 
sents a type of subscriber who has in- 
vested in his operations on an average 
a greater sum of money than any other 
class of citizen is, I take it, sufficient 
to convince the skeptic that the business 
office can sell this class of circulation 
easier than lesser responsible types of 
circulation. 

They are a difficult type to sway, but 
nce their confidence is yours it is hard 
to waver. They are, as well, an appre- 
ciative class, as may be attested by the 
many letters received by the News-Bee. 

Let me call your attention to the fact 
that the ordinary newspaper editor is as 
bad as a lawyer, where precedent is 
concerned. Produce and livestock mar- 
kets are printed daily at a tremendous 
expense and for whom? For the read- 
ers, you say? Yes, but who are the 


readers? Your readers are your con- 
sumers and producers and an analysis 
will show you that you are printing, in 
the main, these markets for the whole- 
saler and retailer. 

When I tell you that the producer can 
find no ready market for all grades of 
produce, in the average large city, you 
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stocks have more authentic and quicker 
information to base their activities on 
in the different brokers’ offices. 

Here is a list of the different quota- 
tions, that we carry: Vegetables, Fruit, 
Dressed Meats, Poultry, Smoked Meats, 
Lard, Flour, Feeds, Butter, Eggs, Cheese, 
Hogs, Cattle, Sheep, Lambs and Calves. 
Along with this information we carry 
the telegraph markets that cover the 
activities in marketing produce and live- 
stock from this community. And of 
course all grains are quoted daily. 

Editorial material on the page is a 
matter that develops to unlimited possi- 
bilities gradually. Once each month we 
turn over the page complete, to the 
youngster on the farm. A separate art 
head is employed and all material is 
intended for children. The development 
of the farm club idea has made this 
venture possible and we find the material 
for this page has developed to a stage 








Sympathy with the farm 
movement and keen insight 
into the needs of the 
farmers on the part of 
Frank M. Heller made the 
Toledo News-Bee farm page 
of vital service to rural 
readers. 























will realize that your market quotations 
are not for him. Our method of re- 
medying that situation is the organiza- 
tion of a many-thousand-dollar com- 
pany, which will offer the producer that 
market. This will offer the first of this 
type of market quotation. The solution 
to the consumer quotation column is to 
follow with the completion of the pro- 
ducer prices by the organization of a 
committee of grocerymen, who will fur- 
nish approximate quotations on grocery 
items, to guide the housewife in the 
selection of the materials for her table. 

Another progressive step on the mar- 
ket page has been the elimination of a 
grain lead. The tables change so often 
that a great break in any grain item 
might occur while the material is in the 
composing room, making your state- 
ments of the conditions of the market 
untrue. The table itself is the sole and 
only authentic guide to the grain mar- 
kets. 

Working in the open all day does not 
fit the optic nerve of the farmer to 
gather information from a closely set 
column of six point markets, as easily 
as his city cousin could read them. 
For this reason we set the markets in 
regular body type and break up the 
composition, with black face indenta- 
tions and subheads. 

Farmers are not concerned about New 
York Curb and Exchange stocks. In 
three years there has been but one 
farmer asked for them and it was too ob- 
viously possible to prove that he had 
never owned a share of stock, to under- 
take the venture. Men who deal in 


where it is replete with accomplishments, 
with and without art for children. 

An editorial, set in 2-10 style, that is 
written around some farm problem, is 
employed regularly and weekly we con- 
duct a questions and answers column. 
Feature art is a daily department of the 
page and features of “shorts” for both 
the farmer and his wife,*are conducted. 
All the big mid-west agricultural gath- 
erings are attended and the news of the 
affair handled by a staff man. A bureau 
furnishes the other Scripps papers cer- 
tain agricultural news matter. 

Then the average farmer is often 
made the subject of a story. We lay 
emphasis on the average farmer, for the 
reason that the big bulk of us are aver- 
age folk and cannot hope to become ex- 
ceptional. There is not a farmer alive, 
however unsuccessful, but is capable 
of doing some one thing a little better 
than his neighbor. The accomplishment, 
told in a style that makes it applicable 
to the other fellow’s activities is, we 
believe, good farm news. 

We aim to get the agricultural sea- 
sonable stuff to the farmer reader soon- 
er than his regular farm publication is 
able to get it to him and feed it 4in 
small enough doses that he may assim- 
ilate it at the same reading with his 
daily paper, for the farmer, like all the 
rest of us, to become successful must 
be must be efficient, and to be so cannot 
spend the time reading useless publica- 
tions. 

I believe that I am entirely within my 
province when I predict that, properly 
handled, the city newspaper may take 
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away from the farm magazine a great 
bulk of their subscription list, for they 
have not developed, in the onward march 
of progress, as fast as the farmer him- 
self. There is no class of people in the 
world more susceptible to economy than 
the farmer. Getting the farm paper and 
the daily paper combined, is great cir- 
culation sales promotion stuff, where 
the farmer is concerned. 

Agricultural science will prove that 
latter statement. Two hundred and 
fifty pounds of acid phosphate will de- 
velop certain crops splendidly on our 
state experimental farm. 


Farmers, a 
few counties away, 


have tried the ex- 
periment and failed. The answer is 
simple, for the reason that any number 
of farms have different soils in the 
same field. For this reason a mediym 
that will develop the news of the suc- 
cess of John Smith, with phosphate, will 
permit his neighbor John Jones, to drive 
over in the flivver and ask Smith all 
about it and seeing will permit him to 
make a much more effective application 
of the new theory. 

Farmers subscribe for the average 
farm publication, for the markets, A 
long list of country newspaper con- 
nections has proven that two-thirds of 
the weekly farm news subscriptions are 
made for the local market reports. For 
this reason we carry weekly, a state 
market report from all of the prominent 
towns in our territory. 

There is not an activity in the world 
that has the opportunity for scientific de- 
velopment that is found in agriculture, 
nor one so necessary to the welfare of 
the country. ° 


CUTS CITY’S COAL PRICES 


Kansas City Post Buys Entire Output 
of Missouri Mine 


The Kansas City Post has bought up 
the output of the Rich Hill (Mo.) coal 
mines and is selling coal direct to the 
residents of Kansas City at a price from 
$2 to $4 under those which dealers had 
been charging. 

F. G. Bonfils and H. H. Tammen, 
ners of the Post, made a survey of 
the field and found that soft coal, selling 

less than $4 a ton at mines only 
about 100 miles from Kansas City, was 
being sold in the city at $8 to $11 a ton. 
They also found that all dealers in Kan- 
sas City had virtually the same price on 
the same grades of coal. 

The Post served warning on the deal- 
ers that prices must come down. The 
dealers ignored the warning. 

Then the Post gave most of the first 
page of a Sunday issue to an announce- 
ment that it would retail coal, delivering 
any amount to any address within 
greater Kansas City at $5.80 to $6.90 a 
ton, according to the grade. 

[To handle the coal a sales department 
was organized under Max Levand, 
I In a short time was 
rganized a traffic department, a sales 
epartment, an accounting department, 

( ivery system 


usiness manager. 


1 
La ¢ 


Orders are taken over the counter of 
he papér’s business office and are de- 
ered in a day or two after being re- 


Ps 1 


Cive 


Coal dealers have reduced prices, but 
lines of buyers can be seen in the paper’s 
business Office at any hour of the day. 
More than 1,000 tons were sold the first 
six days. 


To Reduce Accidents 

The Wichita (Kan.) Beacon is co- 
operating with the city police depart- 
ment in holding a “no accident week” 


in an effort to stamp out automobile 
mishaps. 
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Y OURTEEN YEARS’ PRACTICE PROVES FEE 
SYSTEM SATISFACTORY 





G. B. Blackiston Writes That He Never Worked on Commissions 
from His Clients, Has Found Them Content to Pay 
for Service and Has Made Money 





OURTEEN years in business as an 

advertising agent working on a 
salary or fee basis has proved to one 
man that the agency commission system 
is unnecessary at least, and that adver- 
tisers are not unwilling to place their 
accounts on that plan. ai 


Responding to the circular letter which 
Jason Rogers, publisher of the New 
York Globe, sent out J. D. Blackiston, 
of New Preston, Conn., wrote a letter, 
sending at the same time a carbon copy 
to Epiror & PupiisHer. He makes 
adequate reply to each point raised in 
Mr. Rogers’ circular letter and covers 
the subject with thoroughness. He says: 
“My dear Mr. Rogers: 

“T have read with interest your cir- 
cular letter of July 6, as well as the 
reprint of the article which was pub- 
lished in Eptror & PusLisHer referring 
to commissions to advertising agents. 


On A Sacary Basis 


“T appreciate thoroughly that, we can 
all look at matters from different angles, 
but personally, from the arguments 
which you have advanced, I cannot see 
any justification whatsoever for the 
publisher paying any person who 1s ren- 
dering service in either an advisory or 
actual capacity for a client. 

“His remuneration should be secured 
from the party in question and not from 
the poor publisher. In the end the ad- 
vertiser is paying the commission. In 
no other line of business would it be 
considered that a man serving an em- 
ployer would be a direct representative 
of the person from whom he is buying. 

“For fourteen years I have fought the 
agency commission idea, and_ possibly 
am the instigator of the recent activities 
of some of the associations of publishers 
to eliminate this ridiculous, what could 
almost be called, bribery. 

“During these fourteen years I have 
worked strictly upon a salary basis, and 
have been sufficiently successful to prove 
to my clients that I am worthy of their 
hire. I have never had a contract with 
a soul as far as my employers are con- 
cerned, because if I cannot make good 
I do not want the business. Further 
than this, I have my original client that 
I had fourteeen years ago; many of my 
clients I have had for eight, nine, or ten 
years. 

“So, when it comes down to the point 
of being able to secure proper remuner- 
ation I can state emphatically that any 
one can earn his living, and a very hand- 
some living at that, 
methods. 


by legitimate 


ADVERTISER SHOULD Pay 


“Taking your various reasons— 


“Ist—They perform a valuable ser- 
vice to the advertiser.’ If this is true, 
why not allow the advertiser to pay 
them? Why should the paper be called 
upon to pay for the service which they 
render to the advertiser? 

“2nd—They perform a valuable ser- 
vice to the publisher.’ This they should 
not be called upon to do. If a publica- 
tion is worthy, the agency should be only 
too glad to utilize the medium without 
any femuneration from the publisher. 
You have your representatives, your 
salesmen, and why should you pay these 
men who by right should be hired by 
the advertiser to secure space for him? 


“3d—'They simplify the purchase and 
sale of advertising space.” This is their 
duty, and they would do the same if the 
other party paid them. 

“4th—They develop wider experience 
regarding selling plans than can be ac- 
complished by any single manufacturer 
making a single line.’ This is granted, 
but let the manufacturer pay for it; he 
is perfectly willing to do so. 


“Sth—‘They provide a credit check 
and guarantee on distant and problema- 
tic accounts.’ You only want business 
from concerns that are first class irre- 
spective of “whether the agent secures 
the business or you yourself accept the 
credit risk. It is poor business policy 
for the agency to accept any credit that 
you won’t accept; and why have two 
credit departments, yours and theirs? 
I might say that in my fourteen years 
I have not lost a cent on bad accounts 
because I am very careful to be connect- 
ed with only the largest and best con- 
cerns. 


“6th—‘They represent the clearing 
house, the wholesaler and the general 
dealer between the medium and _ the 
manufacturer of space and should be 
protected and encouraged by the pub- 
lisher.’ Again I will say this is their 
duty. They should not represent the 
publication, but the manufacturer ; other- 
wise, they 


are endeavoring to carry 
water on both shoulders. 
“7th—‘Because if commissions were 


withdrawn the advertiser would be com- 
pelled to pay gross rates plus a service 
charge. I find in my work if you have 
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something other than bull, if you can 
absolutely deliver the goods, you never 
need to be afraid that the advertiser is 
not only willing but very anxious to pay 
the gross rates plus the service charge. 

“Consequently, ‘viewed from my pres- 
ent state of enlightenment it seems as 
foolish to’ do other than allow the ad- 
vertising agent to work for the adver- 
tiser and to secure his remuneration 
from this party. The present system is 
wrong, and I know that in a few years 
the commission idea will be a thing 
of the past. 

“Again I will say that I appreciate 
that we all have our views, that we all 
may be wrong, but at the same time I 
have had no trouble at all in building 
up a very beautiful business, and a very 
envious one, on the basis as outlined. 
What I can do others can do, possibly 
many times better. 


G. B. BLAckISTOoN.” 


Here are a few more of the many let- 
ters addressed to Eprror & PUBLISHER 
expressing the writers’ views on the 
question of agency commissions: 


x* * * 


OBERT CADE WILSON, President, 


Periodical Publishers Association: 


“To alter a practice that has been in 
vogue for so many years calls for very 
serious consideration. In the old days 
the advert's'ng agent was to a large ex- 
tent a broker in space; today he is a 
manufacturer of service; so that the 
changed conditions would seem to call 
for some revision, but the wisdom of 
changing the standard of practice to 
meet the present situation must be, and 
is, of course, an open question. 

“To the many advertising agents who 
have genuine service to offer it would 
seem that they would be in a sounder 
position if they confined their service 
to the advertiser—their real customer. 
If this became the consensus of opinion 
among agents, advertisers and publish- 





THE BEST IS NONE TOO GOOD 








USINESS—irresistible, ever pro- 
gressing buciness, has invaded the 
exclusive Back Bay district of Boston. 
Housing itself behind brownstone, in 
the very house where grand dames and 
courtly gentlemen minuetted not so long 


ago, at No. 10 Arlington street, once the, 


home of certain of the Minots, a truly 
Boston home, grand in its rich sim- 
plicity, ideally located, directly opposite 
the Public Garden, has succumbed to 
the wiles of advertising. 

The man who has brought his writ- 
ers and artists and stenographers and 
bookkeepers and other office supplies, 
into the very heart of the stronghold of 
society is I. B. Spafford, president of 
the Spafford Company, a Boston adver- 
tising firm. 

The visitor mounts the steps and 
through a heavy door enters boldly the 


former shrine of the Minots. The en- 


trance leads to a spacious foyer, the full 
width of the building, furnished 
strictly in Jacobean motif. No be- 


freckled office boy greets you. Your 
attention falls first upon stately chairs, 
artistically-wrought lamps and a broad 
sweep of balustrade. Then, in a booth 
in a corner, you spy a smart young 
woman, smartly attired, demure and 
evidently intensely interested in her job 
exclusively. When you make known 
your wishes, you are allowed to push a 
button and have a cute elevator come 
from somewhere, wait until you step in 
and push another button, and then carry 
you wherever you wish. 

But there is more to the first floor, an 





. service 


auditing, contract and space department 
at the rear, overlooking a yard in which 


there are real trees. 
Do the employées like it? Well, 
rather! Downstairs is a retiring and 


lunch room for the young women of the 
Spafford Agency, which is equally wel- 
come. 

A visit to the second floor of this 
former sanctuary of society shows how 
much the house has been remodeled— 
improved, rather. The interior lines 
haye been retained, but there is an air 
of new richness everywhere, a richness 
that does not clash with the dignity of 
the house. The luxurious drawing 
room now is Mr. Spafforl’s private 
office, richly panelled in mahogany with 
old-gold frieze above. 

Then there is the reference library of 
market investigations, statistics, maps 
and other data relative to all lines of 
industry and all territories of the 
country, with the next floor housing 
other executives of the company—Ernest 
L. Johnson, Carl Dow and E. A. Mal- 
loy—with the top floors being converted 
into one, skylights having been installed, 
and lo, you have an impressive studio, 
housing real artists. 
A visit to the Spafford building gives 

idea of the scope of advertising 
as it exists in the modern 
Primarily, the Spafford Com- 
pany’s clients are New England business 
men, and surely it has placed itself in an 
impressive New England setting. with 
facilities and equipment to meet with its 
continued growth. 


an 


agency. 





ers, it would then be a simple matter 
for the publishers to establish a net rate 
to everybody. Whether the present rates 


could be lowered to the full amount 
of the present agency commission is 
questionable. 


“Advertising agents have been great 
creators of advertising, and if the com- 
mission differential were withdrawn it is 
conceivable that the agents’ activities 
among potential advertisers would be 
curtailed, and the additional expense to 
the publisher in creating and caring for 


accounts might mean that the gross 
rates would still have to be maintained 
even though no commissions were 
granted.” 

* ~ * 


M. COCKRELL, Production Man- 
* ager, McGraw-Hill Publications, 
New York: 
“Referring to your editorial on the 
advertising agency commission question : 
“Our attitude on the subject of agency 
commissions is well-known, inasmuch 
as we have never paid commissions, al- 
though we are co-operating with agen- 
cies in a very definite way.” 
x* * + 


W. MOGGE, advertising manager, 

* Northwest Fruit Exchange, Seattle: 

“It is the writer’s opinion that adver- 
tising service should be on very much 
the same basis that legal service is at 
the present time. There should, how- 
ever, be some restrictions on the agency 
because a little knowledge in the ad- 
vertising world appears to be a rather 
dangerous thing, judging by operations 
of many of the agency men. 

“A good lawyer spends years in the 
study of legal matters, but any broken 
newspaper man can step out as a full 
fledged advertising agency man over 
night with little or no experience be- 
yond a purely local viewpoint. This to 
my mind is the only danger in chang- 
ing the present arrangement and _ hav- 
ing the agencies derive their commis- 
sions from the advertisers instead of 
from the publications. 


x* * * 


B. JONES, Advertising Manager, 

* Ea-tman Kodak Company, Roch- 
ester, N. Y.: 

“If the agency commission is abol- 
ished, what then? 

“The publisher will still be working for 
business. His indirect salesmen, the 
agencies, will no longer be working for 
him. He will therefore tremendous) 
increase his direct selling force because 
he will have to call on small advertisers 
whom he has not previously called on 
and call more frequently on large ad- 
vertisers. These costs will be placed 
against the cost of his advertising pages. 
He will figure that, as he is not getting 
advertising at less selling expense tha: 
he had before, he cannot hand the agency 
commission to the advertiser. 

“The advertiser will pay as much fo! 
space as he is paying now—or more 
and he will get no agency service un 
less he pays extra for it. 

“The present system often works an 
injustice—that must be admitted. But 
these facts must be faced. Abolition of 
the agency system is more than likely 
to increase rather than decrease selling 
costs and selling costs must be added to 
manufacturing costs in arriving at the 
total cost, including overhead. 

“The net then is this: The price to the 
consumer is based on total cost to the 
publisher. With the agency system abol- 
ished the advertiser will pay 


as much 
for spece as he is paying now 


and wi'l 


he obliged in addition to pay an agent 
for service or else will be obliged to 
increase the size and cost of his ow 
advertising department.” 
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NORTHCLIFFE COUNSELS AND PRAISES 
WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENTS 
First Guest of “Overseas Writers,”” He Opens Visitors’ Book with 


“Remember the Power of Persistence in Journalism”’ 
Pays Tribute to Senate Press Gallery Men 








By ROBERT BARRY 
(Washingon Correspondent of Epivor & PuBLIsHER) 

ASHINGTON, Aug. 4. — Lord banged in his face. The 

Northcliffe has gone to Canada. He Writers” were privileged to pay at a 
has become a world-wide worry for most propitious moment some of the 
Lloyd George. The international fuss hospitality which the British publisher 
which attended his Washington visit has extended so freely to American news- 
subsided. Lord Curzon has raised the paper men who went to Europe during 
censorship over Ambassador Geddes’ the war and to cover the Peace Con 
guest list. The brass-bound gates of the ference at Paris. 
Embassy once more are ajar and invit Richard V. Oulahan, Washington 
ing. The matter of that kingly interview correspondent for the New York Times 
seems to have been buried with due and dean of the corps, did the expected 
ceremony, verbal and cabled. 


“Overseas 


and bore his honors as chairman-toast 

There remains, however, a memento master with the skill of a veteran. He 
of the Northcliffe stay in the capital was especially happy in his personal 
that is sure to prove more lasting than tributes to the distinguished guests—H. 
the record of his tilt with Downing Wickham Steed being the other—and 
Street. He left a maxim for Washing- thoughtful applying to the addresses 
ton newspaper men. Scrawled in his of Lord Northcliffe and Mr.. Steed the 
best style, the publisher of the Times famous injunction of gridiron dinners: 


wrote in the guest book of the “Over- “Ladies are always present, reporters 


seas Writers,” this brief line: never.” 
“Remember the power of persistence N. O. Messenger, of the Washington 
Journalism.— Northcliffe.” Star, president of the Gridiron Club: 


And he drew two heavy inked lines J. E. Rice, editor of the Washington 
under “Persistence.” Herald; Ira E. Bennett, managing edi- 
tor of the Washington Post; Robert 
Barry, of the Philadelphia Public Led- 
ger, chairman of the Standing Commit- 
tee of Correspondents, were special 
guests of the “Overseas Writers.” 


Through the courtesy of the “Over- 
seas Writers” Epitor & PUBLISHER is 
privileged to quote his words, which 
were far more eloquent of his thought 
and purpose than any of his formal 
comment on his row.with the British Approximately three-fourths of the 
Prime Minister. They were at once an newspaper men present made the trip to 
estimation of the past and a promise Paris to cover the Peace Conference 
for the future. They were a call to Many of them accompanied President 
American editors to be not afraid of the Wilson to England and to Italy. 


abuse and small arts of politicians From the “Overseas Writers,” Lord 
whether seated on a bailiff's bench or Northcliffe went to the State Depart 
the chair of a premier. ment for a call on Secretary Hughes. 


On the second page of the “Overseas He went to the White House to attend 
Writers” guest book, appears an inscrip- the haere cng between President 
tion by H. Wickham Steed, the editor Harding and the Washington corres- 
of the Times. It was a fitting corrollary pondents. j He enjoyed that immensely 
to the Northcliffe maxim. It seemed to The. President recognized the distin- 
explain the sort of things for which the guished “correspondent” and urged Lim 
publisher of the Thunderer believed 
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forward to the front of the group. The 
editor of the Times asked no questions, 
bur he turned several tmes for more 
light on the subjects under discussio 
from Mr. Oulahan and Frederic Wil- 
liam Wile, Washington correspondent 
if the Philadelphia Public Ledger, who 
made much of his international reputa- 
tion in the service of the Northcliffe 
papers at Berlin and London 


Late in the afternoon, after both 
houses of Congress had adjourned and 
many of the correspondents gone to 


their offices, Lord Northcliffe dropped 
into the Senate Press Gallery. Despite 
the lateness of the hour two score news 
paper men were present to greet him 
He was welcomed by the chairman of 
the Standing Committee of Correspond- 
ents. After inspecting the gallery, Lord 
Northcliffe made a brief address to the 
group. 

“IT am very glad to greet what I consider t 
be the fine flower of American journalism,’ 
he said. “I am aware that it is the ambition 
of every newspaperman to go to Washington. 
I may say that there are a few of the news 
papers mentioned to me today with which | 
am not personally acquainted, and I have been 
in the offices of many of them 


“I do feel that you in this press gallery 
have reduced parliamentary reporting, as we 
call it, to a very fine art. You have the knack 
of omitting the unimportant and of giving to 
the great American public what is really im- 
portant There are certainly very responsible 
positions in the field of journalism There 
can hardly be one more responsible than that 
of conveying to the American people that 
which takes place in Washington, which is 
t you what Westminste is to the British 
Empire We in London, and Great Britain, 
and throughout the nations which form the 
British Commonwealth, also consider a seat in 
the gallery at Westminster as the nearest thing 
to the editorship of a paper. 

“As with you, we never send a man to West 
minster until we are sure of his energy, his 
accuracy and above all his discretion My ex 
perience in twenty-one visits to the United 
States is that the Washington correspondents 
are discreet as well as interesting. It is not 
casy to be both You have that faculty, a 
quired by years of tradition and by much prac 
tice, and | congratulate you on the excellence 
with which your labors are carried out.” 


“Syd” Clarke ites to Italy 

Sydney R. Clarke, until recently secre- 
tary, and now a director of the Adver- 
tising Club of New York, is going to 
Italy in a few weeks as administrator 
of a large estate. It is understood that 
he has received a five-year contract at 
a high salary. He was in Italy during 
the war as an officer of a_ welfare 
orgal ization. 





journalists should invoke the power of 
persistence. 


Mr. Steed wrote: 


“The power of truth is only greater than 
th power of falsehood when the truth is 
swiftly and _ persistently told Journalists 
banded together to tell the truth persistently 
are the greatest force for good in the world 

a We 


More auspicious circumstances scarce- 
ly could hav: attended the birth in the 
national capital of the newest news- 
paper club of national importance—the 
“Oversers Writers.” Intended as a 
lunching c'v) through which Washing- 
ton corresyendents with foreign experi 
ence rel t extend hospitality to distin- 
guished foreign journalists, the organi- 
zation got away to a flying start. 

Net only were the “Overseas Writers” 
carried in the press dispatches to Ameri- 
can and European papers through the 
combination of events which thrust Lord 
Northcliffe into the international spot 
light, but the correspondents regarded 
themselves as singularly fortunate in 
haying the first page of their guest book 
bear the signature of the man who more 
than any other in Europe had been cour- 
teous and hospitable to America’s jour- 
nalistic innocents abroad 





The “Overseas Writers” hecame over- 
night an internationally known news- 
paper organization and “Northcliffe of men. He and H. Wickham Steet, e i. 
the Times” was feted by his fellow 
craftsmen even though those big iron 
grt at the British Embassy were 
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Capital’s climate. 





White House when the photographer suappe the 

suit and summery neckwear are evidence; 

Through that necktie, by the way 

newspaper readers learned the origin of “polka dot,” ’ His Lordship having never before 
heard the words applied to his haberdashery. 








Viscount Northcliffe doesn’t like aw rage heat, he told New York newspaper 


21.04 si were leavisg the 
é Viscount’ s lightweight 

his best to discount the 
orthcliffe and many other 





that i Me \ 





WHO QUOTED THE KING? 
PUZZLES EDITORS 


Northclifte, Whose Daily Mail Said He 
Did, Denies It; Wickham Steed Gives 
Emphatic “..o”; B-t N. Y¥Y. Times 
Stands By Reporter 
“Who quoted the King?” Early this 
week that question agitated New York's 
newspaper row and kept cable editors 
in American and British offices swamped 
with columns of statements, denials, and 
editorial comment from both sides of 
the Atlantic, following Premier Lloyd 
George’s sensational statement in the 
House of Commons last Friday that 
King George absolutely denied a con 
versation that had been attributed to him 
in dispatches to British newspapers 
which purported to chronicle an inter 
view given by Lord Northcliffe to a 

New York newspaper. 

Lord Northcliffe quickly cleared him 
self of blame by a cable to the King’s 
secretary denying that he had given such 
an interview, but the puzzle remained 
“Who did quote His Majesty?” 

H. Wickham Steed, editor of the Lon- 
don Times, who is accompanying Lord 
Northcliffe, had given an interview to 
a New York Times reporter a few days 
previously on the Irish questicn, but. in 
a subsequent talk (the day the inter 
view appeared) with Raymond G. Car- 
roll, New York correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, stated flatly 
that he had not given the Times re- 
porter anything that resembled the con 
versation between the King and _ the 
Prime Minister for which the Times in 
terview gave Mr. Steed as authority. 
Mr. Steed’s repudiation was printed in 
the Public Ledger the next day but did 
not receive wider publicity until after 
Lloyd George had made his declaration 
to the Commons, and newspaper row 
was not much enlightened when the 
New York Times on the day after the 
Lloyd George manifesto carried the fol 
lowing editorial note above its London 
story of that event: 


Editor's Note The interview with Mr 
H. Wickham Steed, editor of the London Times, 
published in the New York Times last Mon 
day, was written by a trustworthy 1 t 
who believes that he reported accuratel 
Mr. Steed said. Mr. Steed has since told 
Times that it contained matter that should not 
have been published. Mr. Steed did not hav 
an opportunity to revise the interview 

‘As reprinted in England—in one of Lo 
Northcliffe’s own papers, according to the cable 
dispatches-—it appears that the interview was 
incorrectly attributed there to Lord North 
cliffe himself Lord Northcliffe has not 1 
to the Times, nor has the Times reported 





d th 





as giving, any statement of a purported con 
versation between King George V. and Mr 
David Lloyd George Editor The Times.” 


Only the Manchester edition of the 
London Daily Mail carried the story, 
which was picked up by several papers 
in Ireland and Wales, where this edition 

rculates. Sir Campbell Stuart, directo 
of the London Times, also a Northeliffe 
paper, is credited in cable dispatches to 
New York papers with having killed the 
story before it was printed in the Times 
and with inducing the Daily Mail's 
executives to keep the story out of sub 
sequent editions 

No further explanation was vouch 
safed by either Mr. Steed or the New 
York Times, which this week reprinted 
without comment the following “ex 
planation” given by the New York World 
on Sunday 


On excellent authority, the World 


ibled to tell right here the real inside st 
how it was that the ‘Stop killing my 
article came into being and was cable 
England, where it set the whole 





the ears The explanation given to this chror 
cler yesterday is as follows 
Last Sunday a New York reporter sou 
rview with Lord Northcliffe on tl 
situation The publisher was out at New 
le playing golf His editor, Mr. Steed, 
telephoned the request to him 


(Continued on page 14) 
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ELIGIBILITY RULES SET 
FOR PRESS CONGRESS 


Executive Committee Definitely Settles 
What a Delegate Must Be—Trans- 
portation Plans Developing— 
Legislature Appropriates 


(Special to Epitor & PuBLisHER) 

CotumstaA, Mo., Aug. 4.—So many in- 
quiries have been made regarding eligi- 
bility to membership in the World Press 
Congress that the executive committee 
has issued the following statement: 

“Only bona fide journalists, members 
of local, district, provincial, state or na- 
tional associations, affiliated with the 
Press Congress of the World, who are 
actively engaged in journalism and di- 
rectly associated with a newspaper, 
magazine, or other periodical, firm, or 
institution, are eligible for membership 
and these only upon nomination ap- 
proved by the executive committee. 
Delegates to the Honolulu sessions are 
chosen from the members by election or 
appointment-—the number being limited 
to one delegate for every twenty local 
members of such associations as are 
named above. Credentials are issued to 
such delegates from the president’s office 
upon direction of the executive com- 
mittee. 

“Only those persons holding creden- 
tials will be entitled to delegates’ privi- 
leges. These credentials are in no case 
transferable and will be cancelled if im- 
properly obtained or presented by any 
other than the personeto whom they were 
originally - issued.” 

To the above formal statement, Execu- 
tive Secretary John R. Morris added: 

“We would like every real newspaper 
man, every journalist who actually is a 
working member of the profession, to 
understand that he is eligible to member- 
ship in the Congress. Every such jour- 
nalist may apply to the executive com- 
mittee through President Williams for 
election to membership. The power of 
election, of course, rests entirely with 
the committee. 

“A determination to provide the most 
comfortable accommodations for the 
genuine delegates to Honolulu has re- 
sulted in tightening the bars to member- 
ship until itis assured none but those 
entitled to the concessions and reserva- 
tions secured will obtain them. Ac- 
commodations already secured are the 
very best to be had anywhere. 

“Will Wilke, chairman of the trans- 
portation committee, is working out a 
schedule whereby all delegates from the 
United States and Canada will be en- 
abled to make practically the entire jour- 
ney from their homes to Honolulu in 
company with a party composed entirely 
of Congress members. This schedule in- 
cludes at least one special train, prob- 
ably two or even more, for the entire 
transcontinental trip from New York to 
the Pacific port of embarkation. 

“The coast-to-coast trip, according to 
present plans, will be broken by several 
short side-trips and entertainments 
which, while taking little time from the 
journey, will relieve the continuous 
travel and provide pleasant and inter- 
esting recreation. Mr, Wilke, as presi- 
dent of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion, made a name for himself as direc- 
tor of extended party tours and he 
has placed the bulk of his time at the 
disposal of the Press Congress. Dele- 
gations intending to go to Honolulu 
should communicate with him at once 
because applications for reservations on 
special tranis and steamers bound for 
Honolulu already are being received by 
him at 743 Plymouth Building, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 
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“The territorial legislature of Hawaii 
has appropriated $25,000 to be made a 
part. of the entertainment fund for W. 
P. C. delegates. Word to this effect has 
just reached President Williams through 
Chairman Farrington, of the arrange- 
ments committee. This amount will be 
at least doubled by the Hawaiian com- 
mittee in charge of arrangements, ac- 
cording to the plans communicated to 
this office. All this is in addition to the 
extensive preparations for the October 
sessions already made by the committee.” 

Japan will be represented at the Con- 
gress in Honolulu by a delegation of 
distinguished journalists, headed by K. 
Sugimura, editor of the Tokio Asahi 
Shimbun, according to cabled advices 
just received by President Walter Wil- 
liams. Mr. Sugimura, who is one of the 
foremost journalists of Japan, is a 
member of the executive committee and 
helped organize it at San Francisco in 
1915. He will have a prominent part on 
the program. 





WHO QUOTED THE KING? 
PUZZLES EDITORS 


(Continued from page 13) 








““*VYou know my mind, Steed; give the gen- 
tleman my views and look over his article,’ 
Northcliffe directed. 

“This was done. A brief article was author- 
ized as coming from the man who publishes 
several score papers. Mr. Steed approved this. 
Then the New York interviewer, in a chat_sup- 
posedly not for publication, asked Mr. Steed 
to go more thoroughly into the causes leading 
up to the recent moves toward a settlement of 
the Irish troubles. 

“Mr. Steed said he would like to give his 
ler some ‘atmosphere,’ some ‘background,’ 
‘picture of things,’ so that he might better 
understand the situation. He told the inter- 
viewer that a great forward impetus toward a 
settlement had been given by King George’s 
speech at Belfast. He spoke of the King’s 
real, sincere desire for peace, and said some- 
thing like this: 

““*His Majesty was most earnest in his 
wish for some definite moves toward settlement 
of the grave questien of Ireland. He probably 
had in his mind a feeling toward those in- 
volved. “Now, see here, you chaps, you must 
do something. You can’t shoot all the people 
in Ireland. We can’t have our people killed 
like this. You must be on your jobs and ac- 
complish something.” ’ 


Ca 


“It will be seen from this quotation given for 
the sake of ‘atmosphere’ that Mr. Steed did 
not quote the King as using these words, of 
actually uttering them, but merely said His 
Majesty might have had in mind the sentiments 
they represent 

“But the interviewer, in error, believed them 
to be an actual quotation, and incorporated 
them in his article, which next day was cabled 
across to England. There the blunder was 
heightened when it was declared that Lord 
Northcliffe, not Mr. Steed, had quoted the 
King. 

“Tt isn’t done’—this quoting of Kings. 
Neither Lord Northcliffe nor his editor, great 
journalists though they may be, would in any 
circumstances attribute words to their sov- 
ereign unless with his distinct permission. 

“So there is the episode that has been caus- 
ing thousands of words to pass eastward and 
westward over the cables. Nobody quoted the 
King—excepting the New York interviewer.” 





Auto Ad Men Meet Sept. 14-16 


Advertising and sales executives of 
the automobile industry will address the 
“back to normal” convention of the 
Motor and Accessory Manufacturers’ 
Association at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
September 14-16, on “Selling Strategy 
to Bring the Automotive Industry Back 
to Normal.” 





California Pioneer Editor Dead 


Edward B. Daingerfield, founder and 
first editor of the Jackson (Cal.) Ama- 
dor Ledger, died in Pacific Grove, re- 
cently, aged 93 years. 








To France With Legionnaires 


Marquis James, director of the Ameri- 
can Legion News Service, sailed for 
France with the American Legion party 
August 3 on the S.S. George Washing- 
ton. 
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JUDGMENT IS RESERVED 
IN BERTHIAUME CASE 


Hostilities Dispute Over 
Possession of La Presse Suspended 
Penaing Court’s Decision—State 

of Siege Reigned Several Days. 


in Family 


(Special to Eptror & PuBLISHER) 

MontTrREAL, Que. July 30—Judgment 
on a petition which asks the Superior 
Court to issue a writ of injunction 
which, in effect, would restrain—pend- 
ing judgment on the merits of the le- 
gal dispute between the parties—Arthur 
Berthiaume, Z. Fontaine, P. du Tremb- 
lay, Henri Bertrand, and Eugene La- 
marche, from acting as directors of La 
Presse Publishing Company, and would 
virtually confirm for the time being Eu- 
gene and Edouard Berthiaume, E. Mon- 
tet, L. Trepanier and G. Normand in 
that office and reserved by Judge Lo- 
ranger in Montreal on July 27. At the 
same time it was declared that the 
cross-petition in which Arthur Berthi- 
aume et cl., ask for a writ of injunc- 
tion against Eugene Berthiaume et al., 
was adjourned sine die. The judgment 
in the first case will decide the issue 
raised in the second. 

The paper was originally controlled 
by Hon. Trefle Berthiaume, father of 
the three brothers who have been run- 
ning it since his death. Quite recently 
the eldest brother, Arthur, made serious 
charges against the other two accusing 
them, among other things, of having 
misappropriated a sum of $120,000. 

On July 14 a new board of directors 
was elected, the brothers Eugene and 
Edouard being replaced, and entry to 
the building or their private offices was 
forbidden. The staff was summoned 
and informed that orders were to be 
accepted from no one but Arthur 
3erthiaume or his legal representative. 

\ttempts on the part of the ousted 
brothers to take possession of their 
private offices were met by police op- 
position—half a dozen members of the 
Mor‘real police force being stationed in 
the hall of the building. Later these 
were withdrawn when the authorities 
were apprised that the quarrel was a 
purely family affair. They were re- 
placed, however, by private constables 
from a detective agericy. 

By some means constables from a 
rival agency succeeded in getting pos- 
session of one of the private offices. 
Having got in, however, they were not 
allowed to come out and for two days 
the three men were without food. The 
water supply in the suite was also cut 
off making their situation very uncom- 
fortable, for Montreal was in the midst 
of a very pronounced heat wave. 


NORTHCLIFFE NO MERE VISCOUNT 


“He’s a Prince!”” Says O’Neill of N. Y. 
World After Week “Covering” Him 


An unusual tribute to an American 
reporter was given by Viscount North- 
cliffe during his stay in New York City 
to Joseph Jefferson O’Neill of the 
World. 

Sent up to the Hotel Gotham to write 
a story of Northcliffe’s “day at home,” 
on which the Master Journalist agreed 
to see everyone who called upon him and 
give each one a three-minute interview 
on any*subject the visitor wished, O’Neill 
established immediately the most friend- 
ly relations with the Viscount and stayed 
all day long at his side, writing later a 
two-column story of how Northcliffe 
handled himself and his callers. 

Next day a messenger from the 
Gotham took to the World office an en- 
velope containing a visiting card in- 


scribed “Viscount Northcliffe,” on which 
was penciled in a very fine handwriting: 
“A most excellent piece of work, my 
dear Mr. O’Neill—Northcliffe.” 

But that wasn’t all, gracious as the 
courtesy was. The British publisher 
called his secretary and said: “Cable 
that story to the Daily Mail in full and 
have them print it as a specimen of the 
color and accuracy of American report- 
ing at its best.” 

Then Northcliffe wrote a letter to 
Herbert Bayard Swope, executive editor 
of the World, saying how much he ap- 
preciated all of O’Neill’s stories about 
his New York visit. He presented 
O’Neill with his autographed photograph 
just before he departed for Canada, 
and spent most of his last hour with the 
World man in a social, informal chat. 

No wonder “J. J.” tells his friends: 
“Northcliffe’s a Prince, not a mere Vis- 
count!” 





HALF-BILLION LINES IN 6 MONTHS 


Lecding Dailies Had 67,625,642 Lines 
Less Than Last Year 


Over half a million lines of advertis- 
ing were carried by 112 newspapers in 
24 leading cities of the United States 
during the first six months of 1921, ac- 
cording to statistics just issued by the 
New York Evening Post Statistical De- 
partment, but the total of 550,895,569 
lines was 67,625,642 lines less than the 
same papers carried in the same period 
of. 1920. Los Angeles is the only city 
listed as showing a gain over its 1920 
record, and of the 112 newspapers 








tabulated, 15 made gains in 1921. The 
city statistics follows: 
1921 1920 Loss 
New York...76,873,600 84,129,781 7,256,181 
Birmingham. 10,676,764 12,547,178 1,870,414 
Chicago ....34,296,825 38,173,635 3,876,810 
Philadelphia. 38,195,348 40,790,916 2,595,568 
Los Angeles.40,095,972 39,255,874 840,098* 
Buffalo - 18,488,300 23,250,556 4,762,256 
Boston .....27,471,277 32,670,492 5,199,215 
Detroit .....24,606,134 31,325,630 6,719,496 
Cleveland ..23,485,500 29,809,125 6,323,625 
Baltimore ...24,846,544 28,432,047 3,585,503 
Washington..23,061,574 23,462,158 400,584 
St. Louis....21,011,940 22,340,820 1,328,880 
Indianapolis.17,028,950 19,520,514 2,491,564 
Minneapolis..15,788,860 19,168,548 3,379,688 
St. Paul.....12,114,274 15,026,336 2,912,062 
Milwaukee ..15,439,260 17,064,480 1,625,220 
S. Francisco.20,284,214 22,131,142 1,846,928 
N. Orleans. 16,653,478 18,521,044 1,867,566 
Cincinnati ..17,458,800 19,043,700 1,584,900 
Louisville ..14,453,679 15,341,159 887,480 
Houston . -12,670,196 13,409,312 739,116 
Columbus ...17,091,300 18,628,160 1,536,860 
Providence .14,146,376 14,596,028 449,652 
Seattle ..... 14,656,404 19,882,576 5,226,172 
Totals .....550,895,569 618,521,211 67,625,642 
* Gain. 


Pittock Will Held Legal 


The Oregon Supreme Court has upheld 
the legality of the will of Henry L. 
Pittock, founder of the Portland Oregon- 
ian. He had left an estate of $8,000,000 
in trust for 20 years. The trustees were 
to pay the widow $1,000 a month and 
each of the five children $500 monthly. 
A married daughter had contested the 
clause providing that Mr. Pittock’s stock 
in the Oregonian be held intact and that 
C. A. Worden be elected manager and 
Edgar B. Piper be retained as managing 
editor until he become incapacitated or 
voluntarily resign. 


Radio Phone for Race News 


Cuicaco, Aug. 4—The wireless tele- 
phone, brought into prominence through 
the war, was put to peace time purposes 
of gathering news this week to report 
the results of the speed boat races at 
the Pageant of Progress. Arrangements 


to test the wireless telephone as an ad- 
junct to newspapers were completed by 
the Naval Reserve force, State of Illi- 
nois, working in conjunction with the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station and 
the Associated Press. 
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BICYCLE HAS PROVED A REJUVENATOR 
OF SUMMER CIRCULATION 





Analysis of a Plan That Has so Successfully Covered Up Usual Hot 
Weather Slump for Many Newspapers—lts History 
and Possibilities 





By SIDNEY D. LONG 


EDITORIAL NotE- This is the first of a series of articles on “News and Views” 
Circulation Field, which is to be contributed to Epitor & Purtisuer by Mr 
who is business manager of the Wichita (Kan.) Eagle, 
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HE bicycle is not a new prize to 

bring out the alertness and embryo 
sales ability of the American boy and 
girl, It has been on the circulation 
boards for many years; but this year 
it has sprouted out in a new form and 
had a new lure. 

Boys and girls have had an apparent 
rest on subscription getting on the daily 
newspapers during the past five or six 
years. They like to go. It is in their 
blood. They like bicycles. They are 
willing to hustle hither and thither, tell- 
ing the non-subscriber what they are 
working for. One new order towards 
their bicycle buoys them over a dozen 
turn-downs or “come back agains.” 

The bicycle has proven a great sum- 
mer booster. It covered up the usual 
seasonal slump. It has proved to be a 
rejuvenator of circulation. The new 
subscribers procured and held will show 
up in the circulation figures in the early 
fall when the summer vacation folks all 
get back home and start their regular 
subscriptions again. 

STARTED IN CHICAGO 

This 1921 “Bicycle Plan,” which has 
spread out over the country, as I under- 
stand, originated in the Chicago Tribune 
office. The Tribune wanted something 
that would procure a good big number 
of new subscribers in Chicago and close- 
up suburbs, where the Tribune.was de- 
livered by carrier. The publishers 
started the plan with a page ad in the 
Tribune, offering a $60 bicycle to any 
boy or girl or man or woman who pro- 
cured 35 new subscribers to the paper 
at the regular subscription price, each 
subscription to be for one year, the sub- 
scriber signing a contract to take the 
paper for that pericd of time. The 
Tribune slogan was “Pay no money. 
collect no money.” The time limit was 
from May 1 to September 1. The car- 
riers were to collect from the subscrib- 
ers each week or month, according to 
their regular custom. 

The first announcement told the con- 
testants to come to the Tribune o Tice 
or phone or write. The first few days 
the offices were deluged with the young- 
sters who wanted to sign up, get sub- 
scription contract books and hurry out 
and win-a bicycle. The first boy pro 
cured his 35 new subscribers in two 
hours and was back for his bicycle. 





ROLLER SKATES FoR First Five 

\fter the first two or three days the 
Tribune established stations in a num- 
ber of different places in the city where 
hoys and girls could call and get books 
and instructions. In June a special offer 
of a pair of roller skates was made t 
procure five new. subscribers during 
June, each to be for one year, and the 
same to apply on the 35 for the bicycle 
This renewed the vigor. 

Solicitation was conducted in all dis- 
tricts. The words, “No soliciting al- 
lowed here,” did not apply. The boys 
and girls went into the homes and 
offices in all kinds of buildings, sky- 
scrapers. They wanted a bicycle. They 
were after the coveted number. 

_ This publicity given by the Tribune 
in putting the plan over and the en- 
thusiasm of the boys and girls and 


of the 
Long, 
a past president of the 


and for many years a foremost figure in newspaper circulation work. 


parents and relatives caused the fire of 
the plan to spread to other cities and 
it is still spreading. 

Feeling a keen interest in what the 
real situation was, I sent out an inquiry 
to 100 circulation managers, reaching 
papers in nearly every state in the union 
and a number in Canada. The answers 
are all intensely interesting. I promised 
to treat them confidential, so of course 
I cant tell you all they said in this 
article and just who said it. But some 
I can. ‘The bicyele plan started the cir 
culation men to thinking of promotion 
It touched the spring of enthusiasm, and 
just where it will all end remains to be 
seen this fall, when the “real” time of 
promotion comes. 

A. G. Lincoln, of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, president of the International 
Circulation Managers’ Association, got 
into the bicycle plan game in early June. 
Mr. Lincoln and his department are 
handling the campaign, augmented by 
some extra help. It started on the “P- 
D” with a real rush. Up to July 20, 
152 bicycles were given away. Mr. Lin- 
coln is requiring 20 new subscriptions, 
each for six months. He is using some 
pages, but mostly half and fourth pages 
in the Post-Dispatch to keep the young- 
sters going. 

An Indiana circulation manager says 
he started early in June and has re 
ceived 4,073 new subscribers in the city 
and 350 outside, with 2,644 boys and girls 
working. Thirty subscriptions are re- 
quired for bicycle. ‘Twenty-five bicycles 
have been given away. 

A northern Ohio circulation manager 
writes that he has added, since May 21, 
6,056 OK'd new orders for 12 months 
to the city circulation, 1,650 outside of 
the city. Up to July 15 he had 2,584 
boys and girls signed up and working 
in the city and 110 in the country. He 
had given away 100 wheels in that time. 


J. M. Annenberg, circulation manager 
of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
writes: “It has been a great success 
with us.” The Ledger is requiring 35 
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new subscriptions to be secured before 
September 15. 

\ Michigan circulation manager 
writes: “We are using the bicycle plan 
Just reduced mail rates July 1 to $4.50 
from $5.50. Circulation holding up in 
very good shape.” 

Charles Payne, circulation manager of 
the Indianapolis Star, has been running 
the plan since June, reqffiring 30 new 
daily subscribers, each for one year. 

J. J. Kirk, circulation manager of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, started May 21 
and it ‘will close September 1. Chirty- 
five new subscribers, each for 12 months, 
are required. 

\ central south circulation manager 
writes: “While this is our first expert- 
ence, the contest has opened up with a 
rush and we believe that it is going over 
hig. In connection with intermediate 
prizes—we have plans under considera- 
tion of offering small short-period prizes, 
which ‘subs’ will count on the bike. We 
have not had a chance to cover the 
country territory yet, but we are count- 
ing strong on this territory and hope to 
do better business than in the city 
proper.” 

Ike Sears of the Madison (Wis.) 
State Journal, has opened up with 50 
boys and girls. 

The Omaha ( Neb.) News was one of 
the first to take up the bicycle plan after 
the Chicago Tribune started. 

The Grand Rapids ( Mich.) Herald re 
quires 41 new subscribers for six months 
each. 

Ihe Toledo (Ohio) 
quires 20 new subscribers, each for one 
year. Subscriptions may be turned in 
as fast as they are procured, or at least 
each day. 

The Atlanta Georgian is conducting 
the campaign. 

The Worcester (Mass.) Telegram- 
Gazette winners were required to obtain 
35 new yearly subscriptions. No money 
was collected when papers were deliv- 
ered by carrier, and one year in ad- 
vance was required on mail subscrip- 
tions. 


News-Bee_ re- 


Robert Corrigan, circulation manager 
of the Los Angeles (Cal.) Examiner, 
writes he is just starting. Thirty-five 
new subscriptions, each for 6 months, 
are required. 
ber 1. ° 

R. B. Page, of the Columbus (Ga.) 
Ledger, started campaign July 18 and 
will close October 15th 


The plan ends Septem 


Thirty-seven 
new subscribers for One year are re- 
quired 

The Binghamton (N. Y.) Press started 
a short time ago. 








CIRCULATION NEWS AND VIEWS 





HE Faribault (Minn.) Daily News 

has opened what it terms a “Sales- 
manship Circulation Campaign.” 
Near'y $4,000 in prizes are offered, the 
first prize being a costly automobile. 


The Bethlehem (Pa.) Globe reports 
excellent results from a Carriers’ Bul- 
letin which it has published monthly 
since the first of the year. 


The Hartford (Conn.) Times enter- 
tained the amateur baseball teams of 
the city at the Capitol Theatre, where 
2,000 youthful Babe Ruths saw their 
idol in his six-reel picture “Headin’ 
Home.” The “kids,” clad in their base 


ball uniforms first marched in a parade 
ending at the theatre. 


Readers of the children’s page of the 
St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press are 
given a chance to win cash prizes in a 
contest calling for photographs of out- 
door scenes. 


+ 

The St. Paul’ (Minn.) Sunday 
Pioneer Press offers money prizes to 
children’s page readers for cartoons on 
Jiggs, the character in the “Bringing 
Up Father” comic strip, by George Mc 
Manus. 

The prize for the most unique offer 
of payment for a newspaper is believed 
due to a woman subscriber of the Lib- 
eral (Kan.) Democrat, who offered to 
trade a pup for a year’s subscription. 
Editor J. K. Miller’s voung son saw the 
letter. Yep, “pop” made the trade. 
Son is happy 


Elwood Perrin, former llector on 
the Springfield (Ohio) Sun, has been 
promoted to be circulation manager, 
succeeding Ray Lockhart, who resigned 
to go to Birmingham, Ala 

Well known business men of Port- 
land, Me., sold newspapers on the 
streets the other day to help boost a 
newsboys’ concert. 
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The Hartford (Conn.) Times is run- 
ning the plan at this time. 

J. H. Akers, Chattanooga (Tenn.) 
News: “We do not use bicycles in the 
city, but did once in the country towns 
We have in- 
dependent routes in the.city and use 
nothing but cash contests among th 
boys to build up business. We have 
them do the promotion work on city 
sales and have had wonderful success 
We charge our boys 1% to 1% on a 1L5e 
i week paper. 


with fairly good success. 


Chis leaves them a nice 
profit, and for this we expect them to 
do good work.” 


The Birmingham (Ala.) News an 
nounced the first winner of a bicycle in 
its July Bulletin. 

The Wichita (Kan.) Eagle started 
June 8 and will close September 15 
Thirty-five new subscriptions, each for 
6 months, are required to win a wheel. 
It gave roller skates for five new sub- 
scriptions procured in July, the 5 to 
apply on the 35 for the wheel. No 
money collected is where the paper is 
delivered by carrier. Money for 6 
months in advance must accompany mail 
subscriptions. Six hundred have been 
signed up in city and 1,100 outside. 


Roap MEN Rousep YOUNGSTERS 


Newspaper circulation managers in 
some instances used their regular road 
traveling men to go from town to town 
calling on every boy and girl who 
signed up to encourage them by telling 
of many of the best plans used by the 
winners. Much of the success of th 
campaign depends on the personal effort 
put into it by the circulation depart- 
ment. Attractive pages and half pages, 
carrying pictures of winners and_ the 
wheels won are being used in increasing 
interest by a number of the newspapers. 
These pictures contain a certain news 
value as well as engender enthusiasm. 

Practically none of the newspapers 
\ contract 
was signed or agreement entered into 
for the purchase of bicycles as they were 
needed. In most instances the wheels 
were shipped direct to the winner 
Some newspapers purchased wheels from 


bought bicycles in advance. 


local dealers. Bicycle and wheel repre- 
sentatives naturally took every advan 


tage as soon as the plan broke 


One of the principal initial problems 
in launching the plan was how to ove 
come repeats or old subscribers being 
turned in as new. Each subscriber 
ified carefully before the 
wheel is given out. 


should be \ 


Not A PremiumM PLAN 


The bicycle plan, as it has run this 
time, seems to have been strictly a prize 
plan and not a premium plan im ai 
form The bicycle is given to the b 
or girl for a stipulated number of sub 
seribers; 1 


oO premium or material in 
ducement seems to have been given in 
any case by the newspaper to the indi 
vidual subscriber, except the newspaper 
itself at the regular subscription price 
As has always been true with plans 


wherein the boys and girls receive prize $ 


for new subscribers, many started and 
did not finish. Some of the papers have 
offered intermediate prizes for a certat 
number procured during a certain month, 
while others give a certain amount ot 
turned in 
whether the bicvele is won or not 


money for each order 


Others are contemplating giving a con- 
solation prize after the contest is over 
to all who entered and did not win a 
wheel 

[ have had no purpose in this artic! 
to treat the subject from a bicycle man’s 
standpoint, but simply as it passes and 
is operated from a daily newspaper's 
standpoint, dealing as it does with cir- 
culation promotion. 
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HOW ADVERTISING MEN ARE KEEPING UP 
THE SUMMER VOLUME 





Specific Things Being Done by Aggressive Space Sellers Over the 
Country Pointed Out—Group Advertising, More Selling and 
Service Are Three Key Words 





By FRED MILLIS 


APVERTISING executives over the 
country are beating the bushes in 
every direction in an effort to maintain 
volume during hot weather months. 
Even the old conservative sheets that 
consider it poor policy to even suggest 
to somebody that they use more space are 
rapidly developing real selling organiza- 
tions in their advertising departments. 

Take Frank I. Carruthers of the Den- 
ver Post. He has a brand new idea in 
his “Denver Post Mid-Summer <Auto- 
mobile Festival Al Fresco,” to be held 
in the Denver Civic center, October 10 
to 12. 

Among the novelties will be a carload 
of real snow that Frank is bringing in 
from the mountains so that the boy 
scouts of Denver can stage a snow battle 
as one of the features of the automobile 
show which will, no doubt, hold up the 
automobile classification of the Post 
during the summer months. 

x * * 


S. KNIGHT of the Richmond 
(Va.) Times-Dispatch is an ag- 
gressive advertising salesman. He out- 
lines his sales program as follows: 

“We realize that service is the 
most important thing for the advertising 
department of a newspaper to consider 
in 1921. Consequently, we have installed 
a service department for local advertising 
and we render service to all advertisers, 
making complete layouts and writing 
copy. In other words, we perform: the 
service of a local advertising agency for 
local advertisers without any charge 
whatsoever. While there is considerable 
expense attached to this department, we 
find that it returns a handsome invest- 
ment in increased lineage and results in 
better copy. Not only is the copy better 
but we have control of it and get it into 
the composing room in time, which is a 
valuable factor in reducing the cost of 
overtime. 

“To take up the slack on Mondays 
and Saturdays, we have been running a 
series of feature pages. I do not mean, 
by that, light scheme advertising, but 
schemes that return an investment di- 
rectly to the advertiser. For instance, in 
our afternoon paper, we have been run- 
ning a ‘Kiddies’ Color Page’ for the last 
sixteen weeks every Saturday afternoon. 
The kids color the illustrations in the 
advertisements and receive cash prizes 
and water colors for their efforts. You 
would be surprised at the number of re- 
turns from this every week. 

“Another feature which we have found 
very profitable is a page or more of 
market advertising for which we give a 
small prize to the housewife sending the 
office the best recipe made up from items 
taken from the various advertisements 
on the page. 

“In the various ways set forth above 
and in many other ways, we are keeping 
the space in our afternoon paper up to 
and somewhat ahead of last year. Of 
course, the volume of space in the morn- 
ing paper is somewhat off because of 
the great reduction in foreign adver- 
tising.” 


* * * 

“DILL” KEENAN, the advertising 
manager of the Indianapolis Star, 

says that his staff is writing more copy 

to submit to advertisers than they have 

done at any time during the last five 

years. Mr. Keenan also is giving the 





“Tell me the one big thing that you 
are doing to hold up your space this 
summer,” has been asked seventy-five 
advertising managers of newspapers 
by Mr. Millis, who writes this page 
each week for EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER, under the auspices of the 
National Association of Newspaper 
Executives. The résumé is given 
in two install ts. The d in- 
tall t will next week. 
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salesmen in his department a bonus for 
new contracts. But the backbone of his 
intensive selling campaign is giving the 
retail stores all the possible merchan- 
dising suggestions his staff can get out. 

“Getting business this year,” says Mr. 
Keenan, “will require more service than 
heretofore. In addition we are putting 
on a number of co-operation pages. We 
have just finished one for the banks. 
We have been very successful also with 
a feature page, ‘The Well Dressed Man,’ 
which has been appearing each Tuesday 
in the Star.” 


ie tae 


F. METTEN, general manager of 
the Every Evening of Wilmington, 
Del., says that his paper is doing every- 
thing to keep up volume this summer— 
that 25 years’ experience in the news- 
paper game has taught that the hot 
months are well worth while. 


“The Every Evening is not given to 
special features as a general proposi- 
tion,” says Mr. Metten. “Realizing the 
position which our local merchants face, 
we are giving their problems some 
thought and attention, with the idea of 
making their advertising more produc- 
tive, and while this may or may not 
mean increased lineage for us, we be- 
lieve our interests are mutual, and natur- 
ally what benefits them must naturally 
be to our advantage to a more or less 
degree. For the first time in years, we 
are making an extensive campaign for 
circulation and, incidentally, with good 
results. On the theory that since a re- 
duction of rates to advertisers under 
the present conditions cannot be con- 


sidered, we can give them increased cir- 
culation which in the long run is what 
most of them would prefer. 

“Every Evening did not increase its 
rate during the war as did most papers, 
and therefore we are in no position to 
consider a reduction. Frankly, I sym- 
pathize with the problem of our retail 
merchants and I have found that when 
they are convinced that there are prob- 
lems in the newspaper business equal to 
those which confront them, they are 
not only willing but glad to meet us half 
way. The average merchant is not so 
much interested in a reduction of rates 
as in an increased volume of business, 
and if his advertising is at all profitable 
he would just as soon have increased 
circulation as some slight reduction in 
advertising costs. The latter will not 
increase volume. Increased circulation 
unquestionably will.” 

x * * 

ARRY WATTS, advertising man- 

ager of the Des Moines Register, 
and C. E. Bennett, advertising manager 
of the Cincinnati Times-Star, both be- 
lieve that newspapers will make a mis- 
take if they resort at this time to pub- 
lishing schemes, spaces, or, as one of 
them says, “any catchpenny affair which 
gets advertising volume but no, results 
for the advertiser.” 

Both of these men believe that news- 
papers should hew to the line in giving 
service to real advertisers and in en- 
deavoring to develop new advertisers 
along regular business-like lines. 

* * * 

RACY ELLIS, assistant advertising 

manager of the Indianapolis News 
and in charge of its selling organization, 
says that stunts won’t do it and that 
special pages are a “drop in the bicket.” 
He outlines the way he is going to keep 
business going throughout the summer 
months and next fall, as follows: 

“The only way the Indianapolis News 
is going to keep up its volume of adver- 
tising compared with 1920 is by having 
every man (whether he be in the local, 
foreign, classified or merchandising de- 
partment) expose himself to all the pos- 
sible business that is to be obtained, 
make more calls per day, secure more 
ideas and see the man whom he feels 
is not going to advertise—because once 
in a while the average advertising soli- 
citor gets a shock ‘hen one of these 
non-advertisers hands him a schedule. 

“The small space advertiser is going 
to be seen regularly because it is one 
line of business that certainly needs en- 





TEXAS DAILY PAPERS ENDORSE N. A. N. E. 








KNOWING the great accomplishments and constructive work being done by 
the National Association of Newspaper Executives, and its purposes and 
objects of existence for the general welfare and development of the newspaper 
fraternity throughout the Nation, and further acknowledging and appreciating 
the honor given Texas by the organization in electing as its executive head 
one of our prominent newspaper men of Texas, Mr. A. L. Shuman, of the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram, to guide its destinies for the new year, therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Texas Daily Press League give its hearty endorse- 
ment to the National Association of Newspaper Executives in all of its work, 
and pledges its loyal support to President A. L. Shuman, and Texas Vice- 
President Lowry Martin, of Corsicana Sun, of the Association, to the end that 
the new year will be the most successful one in the history of the organization. 


Also, that every member of the Texas Daily Press League lend full assist- 
ance to President Shuman and Vice-President Martin in securing a large mem- 
bership of Texas publishers for the Association, and put at the disposal of the 
National Association of Newspaper Executives such co-operation and informa- 
tion as is desired for the advancement of the good work being done in Texas 
and the nation by this national asset, with headquarters-at Fort Worth, Tex. 


Respectfully submitted, following a unanimous vote on the Texas Daily 
Press League at its regular meeting held in Waco, Texas, on July 14, 1921. 


TEXAS DAILY PRESS LEAGUE, 


W. C. Epwarps, President, 
Denton Record-Chronicle. 











couragement and help. I have found 
it true that the best way to maintain the 
volume from large advertisers is to 
make the competition very keen for 
them by the development of the specialty 
stores. This method holds them in sum- 
mer months when the inclination of 
large advertisers is to cut down. When 
they cut down business certainly suf- 
fers.” 
* * * 


A L. SHUMAN, advertising man- 

* ager of the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram and president of the National 
Association of Newspaper Executives, 
says that his staff is working every 
angle to increasing volume from folks 
who have never advertised before. 

“Instead of permitting the boys to 
simply work the beaten paths, we are in- 
sisting that they go out into unfrequent- 
ed places and dig up virgin business. In 
this, we have been somewhat successful, 
but are working on some brand new 
stunts at this time with a view to in- 
creasing our August business.” 

x *k * 


“WWE are making strenuous efforts 
this summer to get ‘lineage from 
outlying concerns, such as lumber deal- 
ers, etc.—a class that usually does little 
if any advertising with us,” says Wil- 
liam P. Etchison, advertising manager 
of the Columbia (S. C.) State. ; 

“In order ‘to do this and not make the 
proposition look too big for each indi- 
vidual we are selling composite page ad- 
vertising. I am just now rounding up 
an ‘Own Your Own Home’ campaign 
which will give me six full pages of 
business. With sufficient number of 
good concerns pooling in the cost for the 
entire six pages to each concern is only 
$30, says Mr. Etchison. I find it a 
comparatively easy matter to sign up 25 
or 30 good concerns in the various lines, 
who will. pool in and pay for a series 
of pages boosting their business. In the 
meanwhile, it is a mighty fine thing for 
the paper to have this advertising, all 
set up and ready, as scheduled.” 

*x* * 
OYT F. BOYLAN, the aggressive 
advertising manager of the Pitts- 
burgh (Kan.) Daily Headlight, outlines 
his selling campaign as follows: 

“We are ahead on local and are doing 
everything we can to keep it going. 
Mostly straight advertising. Not much 
of a believer in special stunts or pages. 
To keep the classified up, we are giving 
away a kite, which measures 36 inches, 
each day, “as tall as a six-year-old-boy,” 
with classified advertisements. This 
week we worked a Dollar Day and are 
now trying to get the merchants in the 
surrounding towns to put one on. There 
are several towns around here and we 
hope to pick up a double truck out of 
each. 

“I am today getting out 100 letters to 
farmers from which I hope to work up 
a full page classified to run 2 days each 
month for one year—a full page of all 
farmer-classified in a town this size will 
be some stunt. It will be a couple of 
weeks before I can tell if it will work 

“If any of the subscribers to Eprtor & 
PUBLISHER wish to write me I will be 
glad to give them details. We an- 
nounced our ‘Dollar Day’ Saturday in 
a half page advertisement, followed it 
up Monday and Tuesday, then ran the 
advertisements Wednesday. Thursday 
our competitor came out copying about 
half of our Dollar Day advertisements 
with a big advertisement on the front 
page and the next day told of its suc- 
cess. We put it on, did all the hard 


work, promotion, wrote the advertise- 
ments, etc., then they clipped them and 
got a lot of business out of our scheme. 
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ORTHCLIFFE 
On Problems of the Pacific 


The UNITED NEWS 
has obtained exclusive Amer- 
ican rights for the articles 
Viscount Northcliffe wall 
write for his London Times, 
Daily Mail and Weekly Dis- 
patch on his trip around the 
world. 


His first two articles will 
tell of his impressions of Presi- 


dent Harding and Secretary 
Hughes. 


Northcliffe’s own story, 
his view of affairs in the 
Orient as seen on the eve of 
the Washington Disarmament 
and Far East Conference will 
be published exclusively by 
papers receiving the 
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UNITED NEWS 


Night Feature and News Wire Report for Morning or Afternoon Newspapers 


UNITED PRESS HEADQUARTERS 
WORLD BUILDING, NEW YORK | 
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Editor 


INDIVIDUAL ADS FOR EACH CAR GIVE 
BEST WORTH TO AUTO DEALERS 





List-Copy Does Not Strike Eye of Would-Be Purchaser—Newspapers 
Endanger Standing When They Accept Other-Than-Cash 
Pay for Advertising 





By C. L. PERKINS 


ORE and more, automobile dealers 

advertising used cars for sale in the 
classified columns of newspapers are 
coming to realize that individual adver- 
tisements for each car are better than 
long lists in one piece of copy. 

This point was recently emphasized 
to the automobile dealers of Chicago by 
L. J. Boughner, president of the Asso- 
ciation of Newspaper Classified Adver- 
tising Managers, who addressed their 
meeting. Following is a part of his 
speech ° 

“The 


for sale 


man who advertises used cars 
should consider the steps the 
purchaser has taken before he appears 
in answer to an advertisement. The de- 
termination to buy_a car does not strike 


like a thunder-bolt from a clear sky. 
It is a thing of slow growth, which 
started probably many weeks before 


when he and his wife came to the con- 
clusion that buying an automobile was 
not beyond the realm of possibility. 
There were debates as to the amount 
of money that could be spared, and 
there were conversations with car own- 
ers as to the best makes to consider, 
and there began a process of shopping.” 

The purchaser began to consult the 
classified columns of his favorite news- 


paper or newspapers, getting a line on 
the details of the used cars of the 
makes -he wanted. He may have had 


one make in mind, but he may also have 
had four makes—but on account of the 
advertisements being 
betically he was able, 
no loss of time, to 
these 


arranged alpha- 
with practically 
check up on the 
lines. 


that he paid very 


offerings in 

“It is safe to say 
little attention to cars that were mis- 
classified, or mentioned in long dealer’s 
lists. Possibly, when the time came to 
make the actual purchase he read every 
ad in the paper, but in the meantime his 
education had been completed; he had 
been convinced that this or that man 
was the one to patronize if he went to 
a dealer.” 


“I do not mean to say that a dealer 
who prints a list is not going to get re- 


turns; just as in the old days there 
no bad whiskey, so today 
broadly speaking, no bad 
but some advertising is 


was 
there is, 
advertising— 
so much better 





articles 
secretary 


This is one of a series of 
Mr. Perkins, who is executive 
of the National Association of News- 
paper Classified Managers, is writing for 
Epitor & PuspiisHer on the possibilities 
of classified advertising—treating the 
subject from the viewpoints of both the 
space seller and the advertiser. Every- 
one is invited to bring classified prob 
lems and individual views to Mr. Per- 
kins’ attention. 














than some other that there is no com- 
parison. The ad describing one auto- 
mobile, placed in the proper alphabeti- 


cal order in a daily newspaper, will in 


the long run sell more used automo- 
biles than any other form.” 
J oe 

664 ‘AN you sell stock paying 4% month 

A ly? This opportunity is worth 

20,000. Medicine pays better than oil. 
BLANK CHEMICAL COMPANY. _ 

“Manager wanted to organize force to 


sell stock. Good for $2,000 a 
Brank Cuemicat Company. 


These two classified advertisements 
were recently sent to a large list of 
newspapers with the following letter: 


month. 


“Please run the enclosed ads in 
paper ten consecutive times. 
as soon as the ad starts, 
you a certificate of 


your 
Send us bill 
and we will send 
stock for the amount 
of $1 per share, the present selling price, 
and you will receive a dividend on the 
10th of each month for at least 4% as per 
folder herewith enclosed to which we refer 
you for further particulars. 

“Trusting that this will meet with 
approval and assuring you that if it 
that we will remember you in our adver- 
tising in the future, we are—” 


your 
does 


One wonders why advertisers think 
that newspapers will print copy of that 
nature and accept such stock as pay- 
ment. The answer is that some news- 
papers printed these advertisements. 

Here are facts about this ad- 
vertiser which will give those newspa- 
pers accepting the copy an idea of the 
value of the stock they received in pay- 
ment : 

“The John Doe 


some 


is apparently the whole 


thing in this $5,000,000.00 Common Law 
‘o. He is a barber, and recently told an 
investigator that the formula for the medi- 
cine was given him about five years ago 
by a dentist who treated his teeth. He 
claims to be the only man in the world . 
knowing the formula today. He puts the 
remedy up in a concentrated solution in 


one-ounce bottles that 
sufficient water. He 
about one cent, tk 


diluted in 
remedy costs 
and carton brings 


is to be 
says the 
he bottle 


the cost up to about five cents, which he 
sells to the wholesalers at fifteen cents, 
to the retailers at twenty-five cents, and to 


the consumer at fifty cents. 
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“He would not tell what his gross. sales 
amounted to nor what the capacity of his 
laboratory is. He says he makes the stuff 
himself and we presume he does all the 
rest of the work, too. He also claims the 
company could now pay 90% on its out- 
standing stock but he thinks his offer 
of 48% is sufficiently strong to interest 
investors. 

“Doe has two salesmen working in the 
city. They work on a commission of 30% 
both for selling the stock and selling the 
remedy.” 

Newspapers willing to print such copy 
are apt to help in defrauding, inno- 
cently or otherwise, their readers and 
thus create a lack of confidence which is 
detrimental to all advertising. 

And newspapers which will accept 
stock in payment of classified advertis- 
ing certainly do not place a very high 
value on their own Want-ad columns. 
The public cannot be expected to rate 
newspapers’ columns any higher than 
their publishers do. 


*x* * * 


HE humble want-ad proves an unex- 

pected mine for students of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota who hanker for fame 
as writers of fiction. At a recent meet- 
ing of the Moon Calves, a new literary 
society, Avery Herde, a member, sub- 
mitted a short story he had written from 
inspiration found in a want-ad in the 
“agony column” of the London Times. 
A contest among the ten members was 
decided upon. Each will study the want- 
ad pages of the daily papers for plots and 
he who writes the best story gets a prize. 


Mr. Herde said the American news- 
papers had nothing to equal the unique 
“agony columns,” but he extracted sev- 
eral possible plots from the “wants” 
few minutes. 


ina 


“I know of no field which provides a 
greater list of ‘hunches’ for short stor- 
ies,” he added. “On the surface one 
doesn’t expect to see a very interesting 
plot in the ‘Help Wanted—Male’ or 
‘Furniture for Sale’ columns, but they 
there to be discovered, none the 


” 


are 
less. 


Hearst Ad Men Shift 


William W. C. Griffin has become as- 
sociated with the national advertising 
department of the New York American, 
after three years service on the advertis- 
ing staff of Cosmopolitan Magazine. 
J. F. Fitzpatrick, formerly space-buyer 
of the E. T. Howard Company, New 
York, has become New York represen- 
tative of the Boston American, succeed- 
ing C. I. Putnam, now national adver- 
tising manager of that paper. 





T. W. Campbell Dead 

Aug. 4—T. W. Camp- 
of the founders of the Chat- 
Times and the Vicksburg 
( Miss.) Democrat, died at Rolling Fork, 
Miss., August 1. Campbell had pub- 
lished the Deer Creek Pilot there for 
several years. 


BIRMINGHAM, 
bell, 
tanooga 


one 
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Take the NEWS, 


Baltimore 


“fruit” in abundance for every con 


advertising, were put across BIG 
up-to-the-minute evidence is the p 
Bedding Co., 

No less productive 
efficacy is strikingly reflected by the 


sity of their lines, the continuance 
enjoys an exceptional reader following: 1 


than the daily 


Their Tes You 
, Shall Know Them. 


4 Year Old Florida Grapefruit 





Ir we judge the fruit trees by what they produce, is it not logical to use 
the same line of reasoning in determining the value of newspapers? 


for 
evening paper published in an evening newspaper town and producing 


example, Ward’s Orange Crush and Ariel Club 


which is meeting with tremendous success. 
issue 
class and 
of their campaigns, and the 


Photo Courtesy Seaboard Air Line Ry. 


instance: Here is a strong, virile 


ceivable variety of merchandise. For 
Coffee backed by NEWS 
in the Baltimore market. Another 
resent campaign of the International 


NEWS. Its 
adverti-ers, the diver 
fact that the NEWS 
100.000 people buy the NEWS every 


is the Sunday edition of the 


number of its 


early 
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News and Feature Services 
Maintain Prestige — Create Circulation — Attract Advertising 
NEWS SERVICES 
(Via leased wire or laid down in New York, Washington, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Dallas, Seattle, San Francisco or Los Angeles.) 
PUBLIC LEDGER COMBINATION NEWS SERVICE. 
PUBLIC LEDGER FOREIGN NEWS SERVICE. 
PUBLIC LEDGER DOMESTIC NEWS SERVICE. 
PUBLIC LEDGER BUSINESS NEWS SERVICE. 
News Commentaries by Col. E. M. House, Rene Viviani, Marquis Okuma, 
Wu Ting Fang, etc. 
FEATURE SERVICES 


Magazine Pages, Comics, Cartoons, 
dren’s Daily Story, Women’s 
Detective and Mystery 
sonality Features, 
Garden Service, 
Stick Length. 


Needs 


Paris Fashions, Home Handiwork, Chil 
Page Features, Marriage-Problem Serials, 
Serials, Daily and Weekly Short Stories, Per 
Interview Service, Sports Features, Poultry, Farm and 


Daily Quiz Features, Fifteen “Midget Features’ of 


All 


of a Distinctive Newspaper 


LEDGER SYNDICATE 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Sunday despite their paying more for it and 


getting the same size paper as 
week days. 


The Sunday Evening NEWS and the Sunday Morning AMERICAN 
pretty thoroughly cover Baltimore and Maryland, offering an intensi- 
fied circulation of approximately 190,000 at 35c per line for 1,000 lines. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday., 


The Baltimore American y 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 





‘ DAN A.'GARROLL r yen J.E LUTZ 
he encaietitive > A { - be ‘ Western Representative 
150 Nassau Street First National Bank Bldg. 
New Y Advertising Manager Chicago 
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To correct some misapprehensions 
arising from partial information 


The Truth, the Whole Truth and Nothing but the Truth 
About Newspaper Leadership 
in Chicago 


The Circulations of the Chicago daily newspapers for the six months ending March 31, 1921— 
the latest figures issued—reported by their publishers to the Audit Bureau of Circulations, the 


As to Circulation— 





*“A. B. C..” are as follows: 


Total City Total Total 
and Subs. Country Circulation 


. 389,831 22,473 412,304 
The Daily Tribune . 313,353 147,386 460,739 
The American . . 314,937 69,272 384,209 


From which it appears— 


The Daily News 


1. That The Daily News’ city and suburban circulation of 


289,831 exceeds that of the second largest (314,937) by 
74,894 copies, or over 23 per cent, and that of the third 
largest (313,353) by 76,478 copies, or over 24 per cent. 

2. That The Daily Tribune’s country circulation—147,386— 
exceeds that of every other Chicago daily newspaper. 

3. That The Daily News’ country circulation—22,473—is next 
to the smallest in the list, and therefore 

4. That The Daily Tribune’s circulation in North Dakota, 


Wyoming, Arizona and other outlying sections of the country, 


From all of which it appears that— 


The Daily News Is “First in Chicago” in Circulation, 
The Daily Tribune Is First in Country Circulation. 


and that 


As to Advertising 





The total volume of advertising printed by the Chicago daily newspapers during the six months ending June 30, 1921, 
as reported by The Advertising Record Co.—an independent audit bureau supported by all the Chicago newspapers—is 


as follows: 
Number of Columns 


(measuring 300 agate lines) 


The Daily News . . . . 
The Daily Tribune... 


The American 


From which it appears— 


1. That The Daily News published during these six months 
30,974.25 columns of advertising, as against 23,552.73 col- 
umns by the second highest paper—an excess of 7,421.52 
columns, or over 31 per cent; and as against 13,260.72 
columns by the third highest paper—an excess of 17,713.53 
columns, or over 133 per cent, 


From all of which it appears that— 





30,974.25The Herald and Examiner . 
23,552.73The Post 
13,260.72The Journal 


Total City Total Total 
and Subs. Country Circulation 


The Herald and Examiner 241,995 92,078 334,073 
The Post 34,818 9,203 444,021 


The Journal Makes no report to the “A. B. C.” 


having the advantage of the twelve extra hours of night 
mail service common to all morning papers as compared with 
evening papers, far exceeds the country circulation of The 
Daily News. So much so— 

5. That The Daily Tribune’s total circulation (460,739) exceeds 
that of The Daily News (412,304) by 48,435, notwith- 
standing— 

6. That The Daily News’ city and suburban circulation 
(389,831) exceeds that of The Daily Tribune (313,353) by 
76,478. 








Number of Columns 
(measuring 300 agate lines) 


7,736.56 
8,331.90 
7,525.89 


2. That The Daily News prints over one-third of all the adver- 
tising appearing in the six Chicago daily newspapers. 

3. The total volume of Sunday advertising printed during the 
same period of six months, according to the same authority, 
was: The Sunday Tribune, 15,566.76 columns; the Sunday 
Herald-Examiner, 7,373.94 columns—an excess for the Sun- 
day Tribune of 8,192.82 columns. 


The Daily News is “First in Chicago” in volume of advertising six days of the week, and that The Chicago Tribune is 
First in Chicago in advertising on one day of the week—Sunday—on which day The Daily News does not issue 


Therefore 


As to daily circulation in Chicago and suburbs, and as to volume of advertising printed by the daily newspapers of Chicago 


The Daily News ils “First in Chicago” 
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BEST WORTH TO AUTO DEALERS 





List-Copy Does Not Strike Eye of Would-Be Purchaser—Newspapers 
Endanger Standing When They Accept Other-Than-Cash 
Pay for Advertising 





By C. L. PERKINS 


dealers 
advertising used cars for sale in the 
classified columns of newspapers are 
coming to realize that individual adver- 
tisements for each car are better than 
long lists in one piece of copy. 
This point was recently emphasized 
to the automobile dealers of Chicago by 
L. J. Boughner, president of the Asso- 


ORE and more, automobile 


ciation of Newspaper Classified Adver- 
tising Managers, who addressed their 
meeting. Following is a part of his 
speech rs 


“The man who advertises used cars 
for sale should consider the steps the 
purchaser has taken before he appears 
in answer to an advertisement. The de- 
termination to buy_a car does not strike 


like a thunder-bolt from a clear sky. 


It is a thing of slow growth, which 
started probably many weeks before 


when he and his wife came to the con- 
clusion that buying an automobile was 
not beyond the realm of _ possibility. 
There were debates as to the amount 
of money that could be spared, and 
there were conversations with car own- 
ers as to the best makes to consider, 
and there began a process of shopping.” 

The purchaser began to consult the 
classified columns of his favorite news- 
paper or newspapers, getting a line on 
the details of the used cars of the 
makes he wanted. He may have had 
one make in mind, but he may also have 
had four makes—but on account of the 
advertisements being arranged alpha- 
betically he was able, with practically 
no loss of time, to check up on the 
offerings in these lines. 

“It is safe to say that he 
little attention to cars that 
classified, 
lists. 


paid very 
were mis- 
or mentioned in long dealer’s 
Possibly, when the time came to 
make the actual purchase he read every 
ad in the paper, but in the meantime his 
education had been completed; he had 
been convinced that this or that man 
was the one to patronize if he went to 
a dealer.” 

“I do not mean to say that a dealer 
who prints a list is not going to get re- 
turns; just as in the old days there was 
no bad whiskey, so today there is, 
broadly speaking, no bad advertising—~ 
but some advertising is so much better 





This is one of a series of articles 
Mr. Perkins, who is executive secretary 
of the National Association of News- 
paper Classified Managers, is writing for 
Epitor & PuBLisHer on the possibilities 
of classified advertising—treating the 
subject from the viewpoints of both the 
space seller and the advertiser. Every- 
one is invited to bring classified prob 
lems and individual Jaws to Mr. Per- 
kins’ attention. 
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than some other that there is no com- 
parison. The ad describing one auto- 
mobile, placed in the proper alphabeti- 
cal order in a daily newspaper, will in 
the long run sell 


more used automo- 
biles than any other form.” 
a 
664 ‘AN you sell stock paying 4% month- 
A ly? This opportunity is worth 


$20,000. Medicine pays better than oil. 
BLANK CuHEMIcaAL CoMPANY. 


“Manager wanted to organize force to 


sell stock. Good for $2,000 a month. 
Biank Cuemicat Company. 
These two classified advertisements 


were recently sent to a large list of 


newspapers with the following letter: 
“Please run the enclosed ads in your 
paper ten consecutive times. Send us bill 
as soon as the ad starts, and we will send 
you a certificate of stock for the amount 
of $1 per share, the present selling price, 
and you will receive a dividend on the 
10th of each month for at least 4% as per 
folder herewith enclosed to which we refer 
you for further particulars. 

“Trusting that this will meet with your 
approval and assuring you that if it does 
that we will remember you in our adver- 
tising in the future, we are— 

One wonders why advertisers think 
that newspapers will print copy of that 
nature and accept stock as pay- 
ment. The answer is that some news- 
papers printed these advertisements. 

Here are facts about this ad- 
vertiser which will give those newspa- 
pers accepting the copy an idea of the 
value of the stock they received in pay- 
ment: 


such 


some 


“The John Doe is apparently the whole 
thing in this $5,000,000.00 Common Law 
Co. He is a barber, and recently told an 
investigator that the formula for the medi- 
cine was given him about five years ago 
by a dentist who treated his teeth. He 
claims to be the only man in the world ° 
knowing the formula today He puts the 
remedy up in a concentrated solution in 
one-ounce bottles that is to be diluted in 
sufficient water. He says the remedy costs 
about one cent, the bottle and carton brings 
the cost up to about five cents, which he 
sells to the wholesalers at fifteen cents, 
to the retailers at twenty-five cents, and to 
the consumer at fifty cents. 








LEDGER SYNDICATE 


News 


Maintain Prestige — Create 


Circulation — 


and Feature Services 


Attract Advertising 


NEWS SERVICES 


(Via leased wire or laid down in 


St. Louis, 
PUBLIC 
PUBLIC 
PUBLIC 
PUBLIC 
News Commentaries by Col. E. M. 

Wu Ting Fang, etc. 


Dallas, Seattle, 


LEDGER DOMESTIC 


FEATURE 
Magazine Pages, Comics, Cartoons, 
Detective and Mystery 
sonality Features, 
Garden Service, 
Stick Length. 


Needs 


Serials, 


Daily Quiz 


All 


Features, 


New York, Washington, Chicago, 


San Francisco or Los Angeles.) 
LEDGER COMBINATION NEWS SERVICE. 
LEDGER FOREIGN NEWS SERVICE. 
NEWS SERVICE. 
LEDGER BUSINESS NEWS SERVICE. 
House, Rene Viviani, 


Marquis Okuma, 


SERVICES 

Paris Fashions, 
dren’s Daily Story, Women’s Page 
Daily 
Interview Service, 


Home Handiwork, Chil- 
Marriage-Problem Serials, 
and Weekly Short Stories, Per 
Sports Features, Poultry, Farm and 


Fifteen “Midget Features’ of 


Features, 


of a Distinctive Newspaper 


LEDGER SYNDICATE 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


for August 6, 1921 


“He would not tell what his gross sales 
amounted to nor what the capacity of his 
laboratory is. He says he makes the stuff 
himself and we presume he does all the 
rest of the work, too. He also claims the 
company could now pay 90% on its out- 
standing stock but he thinks his offer 
of 48% is sufficiently strong to interest 
investors. 

“Doe has two salesmen working in the 
city. They work on a commission of 30% 
both for selling the stock and selling the 
remedy.” 

Newspapers willing to print such copy 
are apt to help in defrauding, inno- 
cently or otherwise, their readers and 
thus create a lack of confidence which is 
detrimental to all advertising. 

And newspapers which will accept 
stock in payment of classified advertis- 
ing certainly do not place a very high 
value on their own Want-ad columns. 
The public cannot be expected to rate 
newspapers’ columns any higher than 
their publishers do. 

x *k x 


HE humble want-ad proves an unex- 

pected mine for students of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota who hanker for fame 
as writers of fiction. At a recent meet+ 
ing of the Moon Calves, a new literary 
society, Avery Herde, a member, sub- 
mitted a short story he had written from 
inspiration found in a want-ad in the 
“agony column” of the London Times. 
A contest among the ten members was 
decided upon. Each will study the want- 
ad pages of the daily papers for plots and 
he who writes the best story gets a prize 


4 


Mr. Herde said the American news- 
papers had nothing to equal the unique 
“agony columns,” but he extracted sey- 
eral possible plots from the “wants” in a 
few minutes. 

“T know of no field which provides a 
greater list of ‘hunches’ for short stor- 
ies.” he added. “On the surface one 
doesn’t expect to see a very interesting 
plot in the ‘Help Wanted—Male’ or 


‘Furniture for Sale’ columns, but they 
are there to be discovered, none the 
less.” 


Hearst Ad Men Shift 


William W. C. Griffin has become as- 
sociated with the national advertising 
department of the New York American, 
after three years service on the advertis- 
ing staff of Cosmopolitan Magazine. 
J. F. Fitzpatrick, formerly space-buyer 
of the E. T. Howard Company, New 
York, has become New York represen- 
tative of the Boston American, succeed- 
ing C. I. Putnam, now national adver 
tising manager of that paper. 


T. W. Campbell Dead 

4—T. Camp- 
of the founders of the Chat- 
Times and the Vicksburg 
( Miss.) Democrat, died at Rolling Fork, 
Miss., August 1. Campbell had _ pub- 
lished the Deer Creek Pilot there for 
several years. 


BIRMINGHAM, Aug. 
bell, one 
tanooga 








“By Their 


4 Year Old Florida Grapefruit 


Take the Baltimore 
“fruit” in abundance 
example, 
advertising 


Ward’s Orange 
were put 


BIG 


across 


Bedding Co., 


enjoys an exceptional reader following: 
Sunday despite their paying more for 
week days. 





DAN A.'GARROLL 
Eastern Represéntative 
150 Nassau Street 

New Y 








Frees You 
, Shall Know Them. 





lr we judge the fruit trees by what they produce, is it not logical to us¢ 
the same line of reasoning in determining the value of newspapers? 
NEWS, for 
evening paper published in an evening newspaper town and producing 
for every conceivable 
Crush and Ariel Club ¢ 
in the Baltimore 
up-to- the-minute evidence is the present campaign of the 
which is meeting with tremendous success. 
No less productive than the daily issue 
efficacy is strikingly reflected by the class 
sity of their lines, the continuance of their campaigns, 
nearly 


The Sunday Evening NEWS and the 
pretty thoroughly cover Baltimore and Maryland, offering an intensi- 
fied circulation of approximately 190,000 at 35c per line for 1,000 lines. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening, Daily And Sunday., 


The BaltimoreAmericany 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


Age 


Photo Courtesy Seaboard Air Line Ry. 


instance: Here is a strong, virile 
variety of merchandise. For 
Coffee backed by NEWS 
market. Another 
International 


is the Sunday edition of the NEWS. Its 
and number of its adverti-ers, the diver 
and the fact that the NEWS 
100.000 people buy the NEWS. ever; 
and getting the same size paper as 1 


1MERICAN 


Sunday Morning « 


J.E LUTZ 
Western Representative 
First National Bank Bldg. 
Chicago 
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To correct some misapprehensions 
arising from partial information 


The Truth, the Whole Truth and Nothing but the Truth 


About 


As 





Newspaper Leadership 


in Chicago 


to Circulation— 





The Circulations of the Chicago daily newspapers for the six months ending March 31, 1921— 
the latest figures issued—reported by their publishers to the Audit Bureau of Circulations, the 


*“A. B.C...” are as follows: 


Total City 
and Subs. Country 


. 389,831 22,473 
. 313,353 147,386 
. 314,937 69,272 


Total Total 


Circulation 


412,304 
460,739 
384,209 


The Daily News 
The Daily Tribune 
The American . 


From which it appears— 


The Herald and Examiner 241,995 
The Post . 


The Journal : 


Total City 


Total Total 
and Subs. 


Country Circulation 


92,078 334,073 
9,203 44,021 


Makes no report to the “A. B. C.” 


. . 34,818 


1. That The Daily News’ city and suburban circulation of having the advantage of the twelve extra hours of night 
289,831 exceeds that of the second largest (314,937) by mail service common to all morning papers as compared with 
74,894 copies, or over 23 per cent, and that of the third evening papers, far exceeds the country circulation of The 
largest (313,353) by 76,478 copies, or over 24 per cent. Daily News. So much so— 

2. That The Daily Tribune’s country circulation—147,386— 5. That The Daily Tribune’s total circulation (460,739) exceeds 
exceeds that of every other Chicago daily newspaper. that of The Daily News (412,304) by 48,435, notwith- 

3. That The Daily News’ country circulation—22,473—is next standing— : 
to the smallest in the list, and therefore 6. That The Daily News’ city and suburban circulation 

4. That The Daily Tribune’s circulation in North Dakota, 


Wyoming, Arizona and other outlying sections of the country, 


From all of which it appears that— 


The Daily News Is “First in Chicago” in Circulation, 


and that 


As 


to Advertising 





(389,831) exceeds that of The Daily Tribune (313,353) by 
76,478. 


The Daily Tribune Is First in Country Circulation. 


The total volume of advertising printed by the Chicago daily newspapers during the six months ending June 30, 1921, 
as reported by The Advertising Record Co.—an independent audit bureau supported by all the Chicago newspapers—is 


as follows: 





N bh 
t 


of Col 


(measuring 300 agate lines) 


The Daily News ... . 
The Daily Tribune . . . 
The American... . 


From which it appears— 


30,974.25The Herald and Examiner . 
23,552.73The Post ye a 
13,260.72The Journal . 


Number of Columns . 
(measuring 300 agate lines) 


7,736.56 
- « « 8331.90 
oo eeics 7,525.89 


1. That The Daily News published during these six months 2. That The Daily News prints over one-third of all the adver- 
30,974.25 columns of advertising, as against 23,552.73 col- using appearing in the SIX Chicago daily newspapers. 
umns by the second highest paper—an excess of 7,421.52 3. The total volume of Sunday advertising printed during the 


columns, or over 31 per cent; and as against 13,260.72 
columns by the third highest paper—an excess of 17,713.53 
columns, or over 133 per cent, 


same period of six months, according to the same authority, 
was: The Sunday Tribune, 15,566.76 columns; the Sunday 
Herald-Examiner, 7,373.94 columns—an excess for the Sun- 
day Tribune of 8,192.82 columns. 











From all of which it appears that— 





The Daily News is “First in Chicago” in volume of advertising six days of the week, and that The Chicago Tribune is 
First in Chicago in advertising on one day of the week—Sunday—on which day The Daily News does not issue 


Therefore 


As to daily circulation in Chicago and suburbs, and as to volume of advertising printed by the daily newspapers of Chicago 


The Daily News ils “First in Chicago” 
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FREEDOM GAINED FOR 
MRS. HARRISON 


(Continued from page 5) 





ing the Soviet as a spy. She chose the 
latter course, and for a short time was 
allowed her liberty in Moscow. Pres- 
ently she was arrested a second time on 
the charge that she was not fulfilling her 
part of the bargain. She remained in 
prison continually after this until re- 
leased following Senator France’s pres- 
ence in Moscow. She was called a spy 
of the American Government and it was 
said that she sent military information 
out of Russia while it was at war with 














Mark Watson, assistant managing editor 


of the 
Europe 
freedom. 


Baltimore Sun, 
to fight 


who went to 
for Mrs. Harrison's 


Poland. Almost immediately news of 
her imprisonment reached this country. 
The Sun at once began its efforts to 
communicate with her, to send her food 
and money and clothing, to secure her 
release. Governor Ritchie of Maryland 
is Mrs. Harrison’s brother-in-law. Pro- 
fessor Joseph S. Ames of the Johns 
Hopkins University, married her hus- 
band’s mother. They threw themselves 
into the effort as did many of Mrs. 
Harrison’s friends. Martens was ap- 
pealed to. He cabled to Chicherin, Com- 
missioner of Foreign Affairs in Moscow. 
The answer received was that Mrs. 
Harrison could not be released, but that 
she was in good health. Senator France 


Editor & Publisher 
cabled and received a reply saying that 
Mrs. Harrison would not be released be- 
cause she was a spy, but that she was 
in good health. The State Department 
was asked to aid and did all the Depart- 
ment could short of addressing a note 
direct to the Soviet Government, both 
under the Wilson and the Harding Ad- 
ministrations. They could not take the 
latter because it would have in- 
volved recognizing the Soviet. Influen- 
tial persons abroad aided. The case 
was laid before the Russian Prisoners’ 
Committee of the League of Nations at 
Geneva. Washington Vanderlip’s aid 
was enlisted. All these efforts were 
without result so far as establishing 
communication with her or securing her 
release were concerned. The Sun re- 
peatedly sent supplies of food, clothing 


step 


and money through the Red Cross, the 
All-Russian Jewish Relief Committee, 
the Hoover Committee, the Quakers. 


Representatives of The Sun saw boxes 
packed with supplies for her loaded 
aboard ships bound for Russia. 

In the meantime persons who had 
been in Russia and got out told stories 
about Mrs. Harrison’s condition which 
varied widely. One said that she had 
been confined in a dungeon alone, not 
permitted to read or to do anything to 
divert her mind. Another said that she 
was living in a villa in Moscow, given 
the liberty of the city but required to 
report twice daily to the police. 

Finally Senator France, who had con- 
templated a visit to Russia for a year, 
was appealed to and decided finally to 
make the trip under the arrangement 
with the Sun previously outlined. It 
was believed he, if any one, could effect 
the release of Mrs. Harrison and this 
belief prov ed true. 

On the afternoon of 
continued efforts of 
warded when Senator France and Mrs. 
Harrison met in the Novenski Prison 
Hospital at Moscow. In the cables re- 
ceived from her since her release, she 
tells that the joy of seeing someone from 
her own state was so great that she was 
almost overcome by it. She had prac- 
tically given up hope of returning to 
America. Senator France was not at 
once able to assure her that he would 
take her home. He told her that he 
would leave Moscow on the following 
Monday and hoped to take her with him. 
Monday came and went and Mrs. Har- 
rison, still in the prison hospital, con- 
cluded that his efforts had failed. 
Wednesday she was summoned to ap- 
pear before the Tcheka (the Soviet in- 
quisition). The nurse refused to let her 
go that night. The following day she 
was given a very brief examination and 
in the evening, Thursday, July 28, she 
was placed in an automobile and driven 


July 23, the long 
The Sun were re- 
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to the railroad station, 
Francé met her. 
of the 
when 


where Senator 
The Senator, in spite 
condition which had been made 
he had entered Russia, had in- 
sisted on discussing Mrs. Harrison’s 
case, had seen Lenine himself and had 
literally worn down the opposition by 
the persistence with which he argued for 
her release. It was impossible to 
imagine, he told the Russian officials, 
anything which would do more to make 
for good relations between Russia and 
America than the release of this woman 
on whose behalf a United States Senator 
from her own state appealed, and the re- 
lease of other American prisoners, So 
the railroad journey out of Russia be- 
gan, the former prisoner hardly able to 
believe her good fortune. 

And so finally the cable from Mr. 
Watson that the Senator and Mrs. Har- 
rison had arrived in Riga and then a 
cable direct to The Sun from Mrs. Har- 
rison herself, with all it meant to her 
friends in this country. Her own story 
is that she was always treated with re- 
spect and that, while in prison, she was 
given as good food as the authorities had 
to give. Even when before the Tcheka, 
she was not threatened, but told that the 
offense with which she was charged 
meant death and then offered tea in the 
next breath in a courteous manner. 

Mrs. Harrison is expected to reach 
\merica about September 1. Her health 
is frail after her long confinement, but 


she remains the spirited, 


woman she always was. 


courageous 





SLACKER LISTS PRIVILEGED 


New York World Wins Suit Over War 
Department Error 


Supreme Court Justice William P, 
Burr of New York, in an opinion hand- 
ed down August 2, ruled that publication 
of slacker and deserter lists in the news- 
papers from official notifications of the 
War Department are privileged matter 
of law and not libellous. Newspapers 
cannot be sued for mistakes in the lists 
if the errors were committed by the de- 
partment he ruled. 

The decision sustained a demurrer filed 
by the New York World, in a suit by 
Charles J. Hyman, for $100,000 dam- 
ages. Hyman’s name was included in 
the list by error and he claimed damage 
from the erroneous report that he was 
a slacker. 





Publicity for Shipping Board 


WasurnctTon, July 30.—The Adminis- 
tration plans a radical reversal: of the 
policy of the United States Shipping 
Board, as the result of disclosures that 
an additional $30,000,000 will be needed 
for the work of the board during the 
present year and promises the widest 
publicity as. to shipping board affairs. 
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Modern Composing 
Rooms Which Use 
Display Linotypes 

Rater 255256004 Mobile, Ala. 


The Fresno Herald . .- Fresno, Cal. 


Republican ........ Fresno, Cal. 
TONE bos Pecos Oakland, Cal. 
Bulletin ..... San Francisco; Cal. 
Chronicle San Francisco, Cal. 
i RE Hartford; Conn, 
PARR Washington, D- C: 


Times-Union .. Jacksonville, Fla. 


The Tampa Times Tampa, Fla. 


Alton Evening Telegram 


Alton, Ill. 
Constitution ....... Atlanta, Ga. 


Foote & Davies Co. .. Atlanta, Ga. 


Se ae Augusta, Ga. 
Daily News ..... Champaign, Ill. 


Englewood Typesetting Co. 
Chicago, Il. 


ae Chicago, II. 
Daily Journal . East St. Louis, Ill. 
Ma‘toon, Ill. 


Peoria, Ill. 


Journal-Gazette ... 


Peoria Evening Star .. 


ee ee ee Evansville, Ind. 
Lo Pye ae Muncie, Ind. 
errs Kansas City, Kansas 
BOGteoe oh See Paducah, Ky. 
The Daily States. New Orleans, La. 
MENS urcitlomae New Orleans, La. 


Times-Picayune . New Orleans, La. 
Portland, Me. 
se SEPP eres: Baltimore, Md. 


Evening Express 


HeraldandTraveler . Boston, Mass. 


Rapid Service Press . Boston, Mass. 


Telegram ........ Boston, Mass. 
Pei >... eae Boston, Mass. 
Times: ..002%..5 Gloucester, Mass. 


Courier-Citizen Lowell, Mass. 


Evening News ..... Salem, Mass. 
Gazette ...... . Taunton, Mass. 
relegram ...... Worcester, Mass. 


State Journal .... Lansing, Mich. 


Tribune Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gross Typesetting Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


oe Sees Elizabeth, N. J. 
Evening News ..... Newark, N. J. 
Daily Eagle Brooklyn, N. Y. 
NewS 's..s%.sancvee Buffalo, N. Y. 


Federal Printing Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
SOON sais bee oS New York, N. Y. 


Louis Meyer Film Laboratories, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 
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These are the Lines that 
Slow Up the Paper 


Unless they are set on Display Linotypes 


With the advent of Display Linotypes, 
there is no excuse now for the use of 
lines of individual type under 36-point 
in any newspaper form. 

The 100 per cent. modern newspaper 
is made up almost 100 per cent. of Lino- 
type slugs and cuts—units which are 
able to stand on their own feet. 

Display lines of single type require 
care and coddling. They slow up the 
paper. Think of the difference when 


your entire paper 1s composed of slugs 


which can be handled by the handful. 
The use of Linotype Display slugs 


eliminates slow hand-composition, slow . 


make-up, pi, and slow distribution. The 
all-slug paper has no composing-room 
hitches, so—standardize with slugs. 
Ninety big American papers find that 
slug standardization pays. 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SAN FRANGISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLBANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 








Modern Composing 
Rooms Which Use 
Display Linotypes 

Ralph Pellon ... New York, N. Y. 


The Schilling Press, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 


WO cu diwidatens New York, N. Y. 
Technical Press . New York, N. Y. 
RS cthaciun New York, N. Y. 
0 eee New York, N. Y. 
Review ........ Riverhead, N. Y. 


Democrat and Chronicle 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Akron, Ohio 


..... Canton, Ohio 


Times-Union ... 
Beacon-Journal .... 
Daily News .. 
The Evening Repository 
Canton, Ohio 
Breitenbach Linotyping Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Petbsakcousanks Cincinnati, Ohio 
CMO oe eicur Columbus, Ohio 
Daily News .. 


bn) ere Dayton, Ohio 


..... Dayton, Ohio 


National Cash Register Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 


je Portsmouth, Ohio 
Gazette ...... Steubenville, Ohio 
Telegram .... Youngstown, Ohio 


Oregonian ....... Portland, Ore. 
ee eer Chester, Pa. 


Easton Express ...... Easton, Pa. 


Daily Times .......... Erie, Pa. 


DLS dine sane Norristown, Pa. 
Bulletin ...... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Inquirer ...... Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jewish World .. Philadelphia, Pa. 


North American. Philadelphia, Pa. 


POU 6 tdanes ced Pittsburgh, Pa. 
fj hn are, Scranton, Pa. 
EepMNeE 6. < .< antbae's York, Pa. 
| Providence, R. I. 


Evening Times .. Pawtucket, R. I. 
The Evening Call Publishing Co. 
Woonsocket, R. I. 
. Seattle, Wash. 
The Casper Daily Tribune 
Casper, Wyo. 


Post-Intelligencer 


Pacific Commercial Advertiser 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Bulletin 
Manila, Philippine Islands 


Herald and Weekly Times 
Melbourne, Australia 


Wilson & MacKinnon (“Argus”) 
Melbourne, Australia 


Herald ...... Sydney, Australia 
Smith’s Weekly . Sydney, N. S. W. 
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This Man and this Display Linotype Can Set 
Allthe Display Lines in a 16-Page Newspaper 


in Five Hours and Twenty Minutes 


In less than 30 seconds they can change from one type 
face and size to another face and size. 








MORE THAN 42,000 IN USE In less than 30 minutes they can turn outa galley of giant 
(= rene LINOTYPE wank 2) slugs, ready for the make-up man to drop into the form. 
THE MACHINE THAT LASTS The Model 20 and the other Display Linotypes make the 


All-slug paper possible at last. Display lines need no 
longer drag down composing-room speed and efficiency. 
Standardize with slugs. 
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LAUE WILL RETURN TO 
NEWSPAPER WORK 


Former Ad Manager of Shipping Board 
Won’t Deny Story of Quick Removal 
—Succeeded by E. J. Brundage 
of Lord & Thomas 


(Special to Evrror & PuBLIsHER) 


Wasuincton, Aug. 4—Removal of 
Herman Laue as advertising director of 
the United States Shipping Board, and 
the appointment of E. J. Brundage, for- 
merly with Lord & Thomas, has caused 
something of a furore in newspaper and 
advertising circles here and in New 
York. 

A story appearing in New York papers 
the morning following a banquet ten- 
dered Mr. Laue has stirred the tempest. 
It was stated in that report that notice 
of the appointment of his successor was 
sent to Mr. Laue at the dinner, but that 
his friends withheld the news until after 
the party. 

Shipping Board officials were prompt 
to enter denials. They stated that notice 
of Mr. Brundage’s appointment had been 
given Mr. Laue two weeks previously. 
It was stated also that Chairman Lasker 
had informed Mr. Laue he desired to 
have “his own man” on the advertising 
job for the Shipping Board, and was 
quite ready to place Laue with Lord & 
Thomas at Chicago. That Laue refused 
to agree to. He is understood to have 
formed a connection to represent the 
Forum in Washington. He is expected 
to engage also in daily newspaper work 
from which he retired to go with the 
Shipping Board. 

Mr. Laue’s version is quite in conflict. 
He declares his first knowledge of his 
removal was gained on July 28 in the 
form of a curt notice that his services 
would be terminated July 30. There was 
not the slightest indication of any 
charges against his work’ or himself. 
He said that on his return to Washing- 
ton July 30 he was requested to re- 
pudiate the New York Times story. 
That he refused to do. Mr. Laue de- 
clared the personnel officer of the Ship- 
ping Board called at his home and 
pleaded that he tender his resignation 
to become effective August 23. That he 
declined to do. On August 2, he said, 
he received a special delivery letter 
notifying him his services had been ter- 
minated July 30. < 

Mr. Laue said he proposes to employ 
his knowledge gained as a Government 
advertising director to persuading Con- 
gress that official “press agent” stuff was 
a danger and that paid advertising should 
always be the rule. 





CENTURY FOR LYONS REPUBLICAN 


Editor C. H. Betts Issues 
Historical Edition 


(Special to Evitor & PusBLisHeER) 


68-Page 


Lyons, N. Y., Aug. 3.—Statesmen, 
jurists, journalists and a host of men 
whose names are household words are 
among the 225 contributors to the 100th 
anniversary edition of the Lyons Re- 
publican, a weekly newspaper edited by 
Assemblyman Charles H. Betts, which 
was issued today. It is printed on news- 
print, of which four tons were needed, 
contains no colored supplement and is 
“purely a newspaper,” in the words of 
Mr. Betts. American hfstory and 
American institutions ‘are treated at 
length by a number of contributors, and 
the edition, Mr. Betts believes, is “the 
greatest educational; literary. and his- 
torical edition of a newspaper that has 
ever been printed.” 

Cuts of over 350 prominent men and 
women of the county, state. and nation, 
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living and dead, are placed throughout 
the 68 pages with good effect, accom- 
panying the text which goes deeply into 
national events and philosophies of the 
past century. 

History is the hobby of Mr. Betts, 
whose vocation is newspaper work and 
whose avocation is New York State 
politics, in which he has been engaged 
for many years. He was deputy clerk of 
the Assembly for 12 years, and for the 
past two years 
has represented 
Wayne County in 
that body and on 
the Republican 
State Committee. 
He has secured 
passage of sev- 
eral measures of 
interest to news- 
papermen, 
among them a 
law making it a 
misdemeanor to 
give false or mis- 
leading information to a newspaper,,a 
truth in advertising law, and a measure 
which abolishes after December 31, 1921, 
the publication of the session laws in 
newspapers. 

On the 100th anniversary of George 
Washington University last February, 
that institution conferred upon Mr. Betts 
the degree of Doctor of Humane Letters 
in recognition of his influence as a coun- 
try newspaper editor. 

He has been one for almost 24 years, 
having purchased the Republican in 
August, 1897. He was president of the 
Western New York Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association in 1914 and 1915, and 
president of the New York State Press 
Association in 1914, 1915 and 1916. He 
was the first man to be re-elected by 
the latter organization to the office of 
president of its 60 years of existence 
and the only man who has ever served 
three terms as president. 





Cuartes H. Betts 





Chicago Taxing Ad Folks 


Chicago authorities are now sending 
police messengers to check up on adver- 
tising agencies and publishers’ represen- 
tatives preliminary to rendering bills for 
the new tax required under an ordinance 
recently passed by the city council licens- 
ing and regulating these industries. The 
measure was endorsed by the Western 
Council of the A. A. A, A. as adding a 
force toward establishing the responsi- 
bility of agencies and special representa- 
tives. 





Lorain Journal Incorporated 
The Lorain (Ohio) Journal Com- 
pany has been incorporated under Ohio 
laws with a capital of $100,000. Emil 
Calman and others are the incorpora- 
tors. 
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Solid Barreled Rolls 


“We are delighted with 
the quality..” says an 
American Publisher. 
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|| larly equipped to furnish U. S. 
specifications. 
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Publishers—Re produce this in your own columns. Give your local wholesalers 
and retailers reasons why they should insist upon newspaper advertising when 
manufacturers’ salesmen display an impressive looking magazine campaign. 























Taking the Bunk 
Out of Advertising 


In criticising advertisers who use national 
magazines we do not decry the value of maga- 
zines, nor do we imply that all magazine 
advertising is ill-advised. 


Advertising is simply printed salesmanship. 
Its purpose is to sell merchandise. 


Magazine circulation is necessarily scattered, 
reaching obviously and necessarily but a very 
small percentage of the people in any com- 
munity. 


Comparatively few manufacturers fiave any- 
where near 100 per cent distribution. There- 
fore comparatively few advertisers can afford 
to place the bulk of their advertising only in 
national magazines. 


It is the practice of some companies to im- 
press the dealer with the tremendous maga- 
zine program and suggest that the dealer “get 
his share of the national demand thus cre- 
ated” by 


advertising the manufacturer’s 


product in the local paper. 


That may be all right if the manufacturer can 
get away with it, but why should the retailer 

; spend his money to pull the manufacturer’s 
chestnuts out of the fire? 


Retailers and wholesalers can do much to take 
the bunk out of advertising if they will insist 
that the manufacturer confine his primary 
advertising to his channels of distribution. 


The logic of demanding concentrated adver- . 
tising at the point of sale, that is to say, the 
selection of mediums that reach the greatest 
number of people in a specific community 
where the manufacturer has induced the trade 

to sell his merchandise, is irrefutable because 

it is obvious common sense. 


Insist Upon Newspaper Advertising 








If you use this Series, will you please send us clippings? 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
Established 1888 
Chicago 
Kansas City 
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HOUSE DRAWS TEETH 
OF UNDERWOOD BILL 


Ratifies Senate Measure to Confer with 
C. nadians on Crown Lands Wood, 
Without Old Offensive 


Preamble 


(Special to Epitor & PuBLISHER) 


WasHincton, Aug. 4.—Prompt action 
by President Harding for appointment 
of a commission to undertake negotia- 
tions with the Dominion Government of 
Canada and the provincial governments 
of New Brunswick and Quebec for ad- 
justment of wood pulp difficulties be- 
tween Canada and the United States is 
expected to follow the final action by 
Congress on the Underwood resolution. 
The House adopted it this week, with a 
few amendments, necessitating its return 
to the Senate. The absence of Senator 
Lodge, chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, will delay action for a 
few days. 

The commission proposed by the reso- 
lution, offered originally a year ago by 
Senator Underwood, it is felt here, can 
accomplish a great deal in the promotion 
of better understanding on pulp and 
paper questions. The restrictions on 
withdrawals from the crown lands, the 
threats to extend the embargo to private 
tracts and the disposition of the Ameri- 
can Congress to engag® in a war of re- 
taliation through the medium of the 
Fordney tariff bill are viewed as matters 
most likely to precipitate such bad feel- 
ing that an amicable adjustment in the 
best interests of American publishers 
dependent on Canadian pulp or paper 
could not be brought about. The Under- 
wood commission, it is believed, could 
accomplish great good if it went about 
its task with sympathy and understanding. 
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The Underwood _ resolution 
amended by the Hotse so as to strike 
cut the preamble, which Representative 
Mann, of Illinois, thought unnecessarily 
brusque in certain references to Canada. 
He said he feared exception might be 
taken to them, and “as this is a case 
where we are approaching Canada in the 
hope that we will have her good will,” 
the preamble ought to be eliminated. 
His motion prevailed. Other amend- 
ments provided that the five members 
of the commission should serve without 
compensation and that the expenses of 
the commission should be $10,000 instead 
of $50,000 as provided by the Senate. 

In justification of Congressional ac- 
tion for a commission to take over nego- 
tiations that have been in charge of the 
State Department, Representative Rogers 
of Massachusetts, who handled the reso- 
lution for the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
said the matters at issue had been hang- 
ing fire for ten years. 


was 


“An effort has been made,” he said, 
“to settle the controversy through the 
usual diplomatic channels, but we are 
not making the slightest headway, that 
anyone can ascertain, toward an actual 
solution. We felt that the State De- 
partment had had time enough to bring 
this thing to a head and a solution, and 
we felt that they had failed and that we 
better try some other way.” 

As amended by the House, the Under- 
wood resolution now reads: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President of 
the United States be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to appoint a commission of five 
persons and, by appropriate authority, to con- 
fer on this commission the power, on behalf 
of the administration and the Congress, to 
negotiate with said Dominion Government, also 
with the provincial governments thereof, in 
respect to the cancellation of the restrictive 
orders in council, and as well any other re- 
strictions on the exportation of pulp wood 
and newsprint and other printing paper com- 
posed of mechanical and chemical products of 
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a > United States. 

Sec. 2. That in the event the cancellation 
of the restrictive orders in council can not be 
agreed to by mutual arrangement of the Gov- 
ernments of the United States of America 
the Dominion of Canada, that said com- 
mission shall investigate, consider, and report 
to the President, on or before December 1, 
1921, what action in its opinion should be 
taken by the Congress that will aid in secur- 
ing the cancellation of the restrictive orders 
in council, so that they may not continue to 
militate against the interests of the people of 
the United States. 

Sec. 3. That for the necessary expenses of 
said commission the sum of $10,000 be, and 
it is hereby, appropriated from the moneys in 
the Treasury of the United States not other- 
wise appropriated; provided, however, that the 
members of the commission shall serve without 
compensation. 








Book Publishers Merged 


The subscription editions of Mark 
Twain hereafter will be published by 
the P. F. Collier & Son Company, pub- 
lishers of Dr. Eliot’s Five Foot Shelf, 
the Harvard Classics, through consolida- 
tion of the subscription book business 
of Harper & Brothers with that of the 
Collier Company. Harper & Brothers 
will continue to publish Harper’s Maga- 
zine’ and to merchandise through book 
stores the works of Mark Twain and all 
their other authors. 


Newspaper Combine in Florida 

The Florida Publishing Company has 
been chartered, with headquarters in 
Tallahassee, to start a daily newspaper 
in that city about October 1 and to pur- 
chase a number of weekly newspapers 
in North Florida and to consolidate 
their management. 





Ask Receiver for Bridgeport Star 

Bripceport, Conn., Aug. 3.—Walter C. 
Anderson, Charles S. Stevens, Christo- 
pher LaCroix and Frank E. Ballard, 


four stockholders who claim they own 
more than one-tenth of the capital stock 
Publishjng 


of the Bridgeport Herald 





Company, pi_lishers of the Bridgeport 
Evening Star, today filed application for 
a receiver in the Superior Court, claim- 
ing that the company was threatened 
with bankruptcy and asking that the 
receiver wind up the affairs as the Court 
shall order. The hearing was set for 
August 5. The authorized capital is 
$200,000, $100,000 common and $100,000 
preferred. .The publication started as 
the Bridgeport Evening Herald in 1919 
and was soon afterward changed to the 
Bridgeport Evening Star. It has no 
connection with the Sunday Herald. 
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The Most Talked 
About Book of the 
Season will be re- 
leased in Nine IlIlus- 
trated Full Page 
Installments 
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A Cross Section of 
American Life 
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McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
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You can’t catch a whale with a trout 
rod! You can’t land big business 
with inadequate methods! 


Inadequate methods in advertising 
are characterized by unscientific 
space buying. The most skillfully 
prepared copy placed in the wrong 
media will fail of its purpose. 


The list of publications compiled on 
a basis of total circulation is as 
inadequate and unscientific as as- 
suming that, because a rod will 
catch trout in a brook, it will catch 
whale on the high seas. 


How is the circulation obtained? 
See sections 21 and 22 of an A. B.C. 
report. Where is it distributed? 
See sections 16 and 17. What 
degree of reader interest has it? 
See section 23. 
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These and many other questions 
concerning factors which vitally 
influence the value of circulation 
should be asked before buying. 
The answers can be obtained by 
thoroughly studying and analyzing 
the facts contained—not on the 





cover only—but on every page of an 
A. B. C. report. This is the first step 
toward scientific space selection. 





Be sure to get your copy of “Scientific Space 
Selection,” the new A. B. C. book. A guide to 
every advertiser, space-buyer and publisher who 
is interested in the sale or purchase of white 
space. Price, two dollars and a half. 
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SHERRILL IS HONORED 
BY N. C. PRESS 


Editor of Concord Tribune, For 32 
Years Secretary, Is Named Presi- 
dent of State Press Associa- 
tion at Morehead City 


MoreHeEaD City, N. C., July 29.—John 
B. Sherrill, editor of the Concord Tri- 
bune, was elected president of the North 
Carolina Press and Miss 
Beatrice Cobb, editor of the Morgan- 
town News-Herald, was elected secre- 
tary. Mr. Sherill was secretary-treas- 
urer of the association for thirty-two 
consecutive years, but resigned in 1920. 
He was succeeded by E. B. Jeffress, of 
the Greensboro News, who declined re- 
election, The executive committee will 
decide on the next meeting place later 
in the year. A boat trip to Cape Look- 


Association, 


out was a pleasant diversion of the 
meeting. 
The resolutions committee recom- 


mended that President Warren G. Hard- 
ing be invited to the State Fair in 
Raleigh in October: commended the 
school of journalism at Chapel Hill, 
voiced appreciation for the Bedsworth 
Hotel, the Cape Fear Development Com- 
pany, the railroads that looked after the 
members and to material furnished by 
the organizations in the State that are 
working for the interests of North 
Carolina. The latter resolution sug- 
gests a small department each week for 
this purpose, and met with approval. 

Winston-Salem was chosen as_ the 
place for holding the mid-winter ses- 
sion early in January. 

New officers chosen besides Mr. Sher- 
rill and Miss Cobb, are: First vice-presi- 
dent, R. T."Wade, Morehead City; sec- 
ond vice-president, Sam Farabee, Hick- 
ory; third vice-president, Mrs. W. C. 
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Hammer, of Asheboro; 
Price, Rutherfordton; 
Shipman, of Raleigh; 
Daniels, Raleigh; poet, J. D. Boone, 
Waynesville; executive committee, Presi- 
dent Sherrill and Secretary Cobb; ex- 
officio, J. F. Hurley, Salisbury; E. B. 
Jeffress, Greensboro; Clarence Poe, 
Raleigh; H. B. Varner, Lexington; and 
W. G. Mebane, Beaufort. 


treasurer, R. E. 
historian, M. L. 
orator, Josephus 





ADVERTISING CAN SELL YOU 
AND YOUR PRODUCTS 


(Continued from page 9) 











The recent world-wide war was a 
pursuit. The Kaiser pursued our Uncle 
Samuel; the German Empire pursued 
our United States. They threw chaos 
in our midst and compelled us to scram- 
ble to make it cosmos again. It cost us 
billions and burdens. We lost many 
things we held dear only to replace them 
with the results of being pursued which 
will give to our present age many things 
that would never have come otherwise. 

Death and its sorrow is a pursuit. 
Are you bellowing or smiling? Bank- 
ruptcy is a pursuit. Is a gun the end? 
or is your failure a stepping stone to a 
newer, greater and better business? 

Any old fish can float down stream, 
but it takes a live one to swim up and 
save his hide when being pursued. 

My life has been crowded, jammed 
full of unsuccessful attempts to land the 
ideal in my net. I turned every defeat 
into a success. Every blow was a smile 
that cut. Every hurt set my determina- 
tion that much firmer to accomplish the 
end. Every whipping lash set my jaw 
that much firmer, made me push back 
my horizon and reach upward a little 
higher. Today all those who whipped 
me beg for my favors. In pursuing me 


for 


they were weakening 
making me stronger. 

Thousands of business men have one 
fault in common. They are so close to 
their own thoughts, their own minds, 
their own office, friends, 
employees, clerks, detail, correspondence 
that they suffer from the illusion of the 
near. They take themselves too seri- 
ously. 

You need the vision of the far. I 
need it. I keep my grip packed and 
when I begin to take my reform work 
seriously, right then is when I book 
a few Rotary, Kiwanis and other club 
talks and hie myself away 
thoughts, ideas, work, students, school, 
friends, that 1 may get myself away 
from myself; that I may walk the 
streets of strange towns, see strange 
faces, listen to strange tongues; that I 
may get the proper perspective of my- 
self. 

Many people suffer with a dearth of 
thought and a plethora of words. Many 
a man has the eyesight of a hawk and 
the vision of a clam. Going away from 
home makes a man shut up and think. 
It also teaches him to overlook the 
hawky, petty detail and gain a distinct 
vision of himself, his service and his 
sig Job. 

Every man owes it to himself, his peo- 
ple and his service to go away just about 
ever so often. The more detail he has, 
the oftener he should go. The more 
worries, the more he needs to go. The 
bigger his task, the longer his vacation 
should be. 

He should go to conventions, attend 
luncheons, go fishing or hunting—any- 
where that he may get away from him- 
self; that he may sit on the banks of 
the river and then and there see himself 
at his desk, with his people, on the job. 
It is surprising how foolish all of us 
look when we gaze at ourselves after 
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we once get away from ourselves and 
see ourselves as others see us. Bobbie 
3urns was right! 

I am told that John D. Rockefeller 
rarely went near oil fields; that Mr. 
Carnegie knew little about steel itself; 
that John H. Patterson spends months 
in Europe away from his huge plant to 
know better how to run it» when at it; 
that James Gordon Bennett managed 
The New York Herald from Paris; that 
Mr. Pulitzer managed the New York 
World from afar; that Mr. Wanamak- 
er and Marshall Field spent four months 
out of each twelve in Europe for the 
express purpose of gaining vision § that a 
Boston department store manager is re- 
sponsible for this statement: “I must 
study other businesses at least three 
months every year in order to manage 
my Own business properly thé) other 
nine.” t 
(To be continued) x 
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Another Intertype Victory! 


Publishers and Printers visiting the recent Graphic Arts Exhibit held at the 


Had the First Look 


and inspection of a working demonstration of the New Model D-s.m. The First 
and Only 42-em Display Line Casting Composing Machine. 


For Text, Headletter and Display 


m. will assemble, cast and distribute all matrix sizes up to 
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ERIE N EWS PRIN T 


SRIIN 


pr as Uniform as the Paper 


a DEALING with this organization you will 

notice that the requirements of the publisher of 
a small country newspaper receive the same, 
careful, intelligent consideration as those of the 
us of a metropolitan daily with many editions. 
There is no more variation in our service than in the 
quality of Erre News Print itself, which is uniform in for- 
mation and tensile strength. Our mills are so situated as to 
give virtually every publisher low freight rate advantages. 
Our distributors carry standard sizes of sheets and rolls in 
stock to serve quickly the publisher needing quick ship- 
ment. Uniform, service for one and all. Butler has been 
the source of news print for many publishers for twenty- 
five years. Saves money for one and all. Give this a 
thought when you need news print. Errz News Print is 
wound on iron cores, or on fibre cores with metal tips— 
the highest grade available. 
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DISTRIBUTORS OF BUTLER BRANDS—STANDARDIZED PAPER 
J. W. Butler Paper Company Chicago Mutual Paper Company Seattle 
Standard Paper Company Milwaukee Endicott Paper Company Portland 

Butler Paper Company Detroit Butler American Paper Company 


Central Michigan Paper Company Grand Rapids 
Mississippi Valley Paper Company St. Louis 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Company Kansas City 
Southwestern Paper Company Dallas 
Southwestern Paper Company Houston 
Sierra Paper Company Los Angeles 
Pacific Coast Paper Company San Francisco 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
National Paper & Type Company New York 
OVERSEAS 
National Paper & Type Company, Latin America 
Thomas W. Simmons & Co. , Inc. 
a Kong, Shanghai, China 


Patten Company, Ltd. Honolulu, T. H. 
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THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 
HIEF JUSTICE WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 

¥ in a recent address before the Institute of 

Politics at Williams College said that “Never 
before has it been so clear that our prosperity is 
dependent on our relations to other countries and 
the maintenance of those relations in a friendly state 
of mutual confidence and good wishes.” 
the war that awoke the American 
people to a realization of our country’s need of co- 
operation with other nations and of their depend- 
ence upon each other for commercial prosperity. 
Because of our isolation we had entertained the idea 
before ‘the war that we were independent and a 
law unto ourselves. We know that when a 
great crisis arises or a common foe appears all na- 
tions that are on a friendly basis with each other 
must unite to meet it. 


It was great 


now 


But it is not alone when danger threatens that 
international co-operation is necessary. The United 
States cannot become prosperous unless she has a 
market for the surplus products of her fields and 
factories. We consume only 60 per cent. If we can 
sell the remaining 40 per cent to foreign countries 
we will have good times, Therefore it 
advantage to cultivate friendly 
tions with all nations. 


is to our 
commercial rela- 


Then, too, we have discovered that because of our 
prominence as a world power a certain responsibility 
rests upon our shoulders to promote and preserve 
We belong to the great family of nations and 

we must do what we can to advance the 
ideals for which all are striving. President Hard- 
ing, in recognition of this fact, has invited the mem- 
bers to a disarmament conference, which, it is hoped, 
will adopt an agreement that will put an end to 
wasteful expenditure upon naval equipment 
army maintenance. 


peace. 
as such 


and 


The eyes of the world will be directed toward the 
Nation’s capital when this conference takes place, 
for everybody is vitally interested in anything that 
promises a cessation of war and its awful destruction 
of life and property. 
certain restrictions, be 


Its proceedings should, under 
open to the public, as repre- 
sented by accredited and responsible newspaper men. 

We want no more secret agreements. Let every- 
thing be open and above board. 

lhe Washington correspondents are hand-picked 
men. They are the reporters of their several pub- 
lications who have proved themselves thoroughly 
reliable and able to handle the most important diplo- 
matic or governmental situations in the best pos- 
sible manner. They are competent to accurately re- 
port the sessions of the disarmament: conference. 
They know what should and-what should not be 
printed, without instructions from the conference or 
the home office. From the mass of matter that will 
e presented they will take the vital and important 
facts and present them intelligently so that readers 
who have had only a limited 


education can under- 


stand their significance. 

The members of the conference ought to know 
that the safest and sanest way of conducting its 
sessions is to open the doors to the public. They 


need have no fear that the proceedings will be in- 
accurately reported or.their views misinterpreted 
if they play fair with the newspaper correspondents. 





ENRICO CARUSO 
HE golden voice of Caruso is forever si'enced. 
The world of music through his death suffers 
an irreparable loss. He was undoubtedly the 


greatest and most popular tenor of his day. No 
other singer ever lived who was heard and ad- 
mired by so many people as Caruso. He was 


adored by the members of the opera companies with 
which he was connected, from the scene shifters to 
the prima donnas. He was beloved by all who knew 
him—he kind, so generous and of such a 
sunny Success did not turn his head. 
He was the same modest, unassuming singer at the 
height of his fame as when he made his debut 
in Naples in 1894 in “L’ Amico Francesco.” His 
consideration of others, the absence of those dis- 
agreeable temperamental characteristics that are 
often found in great singers, and his willingness 


was so 


disposition. 
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AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


Compiled by CHARLES W. MILLER 
Editor Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 


UDGE that ye be not judged. For 
with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be 
judged: and with what measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you again. And why be- 
holdest thou the mote that is in thy brother's 
eye, but considerest not the beam that is in 
thine own eye? Or how wilt thou say to thy 
brother, Let me pull out the mote out of thine 
eye; and, behold, a beam is in thine own eye? 
Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of 
thine own eye; and then shalt thou see clearly 
to cast out the mote out of they brother's eve. 
(Mat. vit: 1-5). Jesus saith unto them, Did 
ye never read in the Scriptures, The stone 
which the builders rejected, the same is be- 
come the head of the corner: this is the 
Lord's doing, and it is marvelous in our eyes. 
Therefore say I unto you, The kingdom of 
God shall be taken from you, and given to a 
nation bringing forth the fruits thereof —( Mat. 
xxi: 42, 43). 


not, 














to do his best on all occasions made him a favorite. 

When Jean De Reszke retired from the operatic 
stage he was regarded as the master tenor of his 
day. With a that, in richness of tone and 
in breadth of range, has rarely been surpassed he 
combined dramatic ability of a high order. 

Caruso, De Reszke in popular 
favor, possessed a voice of great range and of a 
wonderful velvet quality. No singer ever worked 
harder to perfect himself in his art or who better 
deserved the success that came to him. He was 
more widely known through his appearance in opera 
in all parts of the world and through his voice 
records on the phonograph, than any other tenor who 
ever lived. His income was said to be over $500,000 


vi vice 


who succeeded 


a year. 

Che great singer had many personal friends Among 
the, newspaper writers and critics. He was always 
approachable and invariably furnished those who in- 
terviewed him with good “copy.” 

\lthough Caruso is no longer with us his voice 
as reproduced in the mechanical records will con- 
tinue to delight lovers of beautiful music for genera- 
tions to come. 
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«mest and present strength of that organization. 


HOW LONG? 

NLY a few ago, after Rear Ad:nira 

Sims had declared that he never said what h 

was quoted as saying in his recently famous 
London speech, Enrror & PUBLISHER commented upon 
the frequency with which prominent men deny hav- 
ing made statements attributed to them in news- 
paper reports, and the almost identical frequency 
with which they proved themselves incapable of sus 
taining their denials. 

Now comes Wickham Steed, editor of the London 
Times, with a denial of the New York Times story 
quoting him as quoting King George on the Irish 
question. With all due courtesy to a distinguished 
visitor to this country, and to a distinguished jour- 
nalist as well, it is not improper to suggest that the 
four days between the publication of the interview 
in the New York Times and Mr. Steed’s denial seems 
a long time; especially since the denial was not made 
until after a denial from the King himself had been 
presented to the British Parliament. Commenting 
upon the incident British newspapers declared that 
the New York Times had an unquestioned reputation 
for veracity. 

Comes also New York State Senator Lusk, deny- 
ing that he ever said legislators were accustomed 
to accepting gifts, as he was quoted by the New York 
World. 

Neither the World nor the Times has seen fit to 
retract. The reporters who wrote the stories are 
still in their accustomed places, covering their assign- 
ments as usual and enjoying the confidence of their 
guperiors as men of probity and accuracy, although 
inaccuracy in important matters for publication is 
hardly forgiven by managing editors and improbity 
never. 


weeks 


The New York Times treats the Steed affair with 
silence after placing all the news concerning it be- 
fore the public; the New York World writes editor- 
ially of the Lusk affair lightly. 

Perhaps in neither instance does the reading public 
believe that the paper broke faith or seriously mis 
quoted its authority; but constant denials and passive 
newspaper resistance are bound to spread and do 
much to discredit much that is published, increase 
the doubt with which vital news is read and give 
good ground for the comment now so freely made: 
“Oh, it’s only another newspaper lie.” 

The situation must recall to the minds of 
scholars Cicero's words: “Quo usque 
abutere, Catalina, patientia nostra?” 


Latin 
tandem 


MR. FLOREA’S RETIREMENT 


O Park S. Florea, general manager and secre- 
7 tary-treasurer of the Associated Advertising 

Clubs of the World, who has resigned to go 
intd business, is due much of the successful develop- 
For 
fgurteen years he has been its executive head, and 
during this period has seen it develop from a small, 
uninfluential body into an association numbering it 
members by the tens of thousands with affiliated 
clubs in every quarter of the globe. 

Mr. Florea works quietly, without fuss or feathers, 
and has established the club structure on a firm 
foundation. He has spent little time on the incon- 
sequential, believing that the busy men who belong 
to the association have no time to fritter away on 
things that are non-essential to its upbuilding. 

His has been a constructive business administration 
Had he had more money to spend some of the things 
he planned to do to strengthen the A. A. C. W., and 
make it more effective would long since have been 
undertaken. 

In laying down the burden of office Mr. Florea has 
the satisfaction of knowing that he had, during his 
term of office, the confidence and the loyal support 
of the representative members of the organization, 
and that their best wishes will go with him in any 
thing he may undertake. 


has appropriated $20,000 for 
the educational work of the association the 
coming year. This is a good beginning and if th 
amount is wisely spent it will do much to populariz« 
the advertising club movement here and abroad. 


HE A. A. C. W. 
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ILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST, 

and Arthur Brisbane, are stopping 
at the Ambassador Hotel of Los Angeles 
for a few days. In the party are Mrs. 
Hearst, Mrs. Robert Sweeny and Mrs. 
Margaret Goodrich. 


Frank A. Munsey sailed for home 
on the Olympic from London on Au- 
gust 3. 

Col. Edgar L. Haynes has retired as 
business manager of the Wilmington 
(Del.) Morning News after many years 
service. He is succeeded by Clarence 
J. Pyle, business manager of the Wil- 
mington Journal, who will be general 
business manager of both papers. 

George W. Patchell, owner and edi- 
tor of the Union City (Ind.) Times, will 
retire from the publishing field on ac- 
count of heart trouble. Mr. Patchell has 
been well known in western Ohio news- 
paper offices for the last twenty years. 

James M. Light, manager and editor 
of the Greenville (Ohio) Tribune, re- 
signed from that position on July 30. 
Mr. Light had been in newspaper work 
for thirty-five years. 

J. W. Sanger, national authority on 
advertising and business conditions, was 
appointed recently by Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover to be American Trade 
Commissioner at Melbourne, Australia. 
Mr. Sanger is now preparing to take his 
family to Australia early in September, 
where he will be in charge of the coun- 
try’s business, watching out for oppor- 
tunities and gathering data. 

John L. Sturtevant, editor of the 
Wausau (Wis.) Daily Record-Herald, 
and W. E. Worthington, editor of the 
Beloit Daily News, have been appointed 
delegates of the Wisconsin Daily League 
to the Press Congress of the World to 
be held at Honolulu in October. 

Clarence W. Barron, editor of the 
3oston News Bureau, has finished a 
visit to Bretton Woods, N. H., and has 
returned to his summer home at Cohas- 
set. 

Sam P. Harben of Richardson, Texas, 
secretary of the Texas Press Associa- 
tion, has been made vice-president for 
Texas of the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation. 

Edgar L. Morris, managing editor of 
the Springfield (Ohio) News, is at pres- 
ent on his vacation at St. Mary’s Ohio, 
formerly his home. 

G. A. Bowers, assistant manager of 
the Cleveland Garment Manufacturers’ 
Association, will go to New York, Aug- 
ust 15, to become assistant director of 
industrial relations of the New York 
Employing Printers’ Association. 

S. E. Thomason, business manager of 
the Chicago Tribune, sailed for Europe 
August 3, on the Adriatic. He spent 
Monday and Tuesday in New York 
City. 

George V. Sheridan, general manager 
of the Springfield (Ohio) Morning Sun, 
was called to Butler, Pa., last week by 
the death of his brother, Henry Chester 
Sheridan. 


Frank P. Glass, former editor of the 
3irmingham News, will go to the Press 
Conference of the World, at Honolulu, 
as a representative of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 

Henry Justin Allen, A.B., A.M., LL.D., 
is the way the governor of Kansas 
and owner and editor of the Wichita 
Beacon, can sign his name, following 
the recent conferring of the degree of 
LL.D. on him by Washburn College, 
Topeka. 


Editor & Publisher 


E. O. Barnes, publisher of the Rari- 
tan (Ill.) Reporter, says he is going to 
take his first vacation since 1888. He 
will spend some time in the mountains 
of Colorado. 

Edward Gans, publisher of the Fall 
River (Mass.) Herald, was a visitor in 
New York this week. 

H. F. Harrington, director of the Jos- 
eph Medill School of Journalism at 
Northwestern University, Chicago, is 
spending several weeks in New York. 





IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 
AJ. HARRISON FULLER, assist- 


ant managing editor of the St. 
Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press and past 
commander of the Minnesota branch of 
the American Legion, represents his state 
in the visit to France of 250 members 
of the Legion from all parts of the 
country, who sailed on August 3, and 
will be guests of the French Govern- 
ment. Maj. Fuller will afterward tour 
England. 

Paul Fredericksen, former city editor 
of the Des Moines (Iowa) News, is 
reading copy for the St. Paul Dispatch. 

M. M. Oppegard, agent of the Asso- 
ciated Press in St. Paul, missed his 
auto last week. It was stolen and re- 
covered in two days, having been garaged 
in a swamp fifty miles from the city 
by the thief. 

Lucien Parlin has left the St. Paul 
Dispatch copy desk for general assign- 
ments. 

Thomas Michelmore of the city staff 
of the St. Paul Daily News, spent his 
vacation in Boston, 

W. F. Keefe is doing the state capi- 
tol run for the Associated Press in St. 
Paul, while J. C. Hammond is on his 
vacation. 

Alex Stedman, formerly on the Dallas 
(Texas) Evening Journal, is now on 
the Dallas Times-Herald staff. 

Curtis Vonson, formerly news editor 
of the Galveston (Texas) Daily News, 
is now with the Dallas Evening Jour- 
nal. 

Robert F. Burkhardt, news editor of 
the Detroit Times, has resigned to be- 
come managing editor of the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Press. Leslie J. Piggot, form- 
er telegraph editor, becomes news edi- 
tor, and A. F. MacCrea, is the new tele- 
graph editor. 

John F. Byrnes, American corres- 
pondent for Le Figaro and La Liberte, 
Paris, sailed for Europe on the Adriatic, 
August 3. He expects to visit Russia 
before returning in September. 

Bernard Horne, formerly of the Win- 
nipeg (Man.) Free Press, has left the 
Detroit Times to become police reporter 
for the Detroit Journal. 

Duncan F. Young is now editor of 
the Gulf States Farmer, New Orleans. 

Burdette S. Sanders, for the past 
three years managing editor of the Oak- 
land (Cal.) Daily Post has become as- 
sistant managing editor of the Oakland 
Enquirer, succeeding George R. Young 
who has held the position since the En- 
quirer passed into the hands of W. W. 


Chapin, John F. Connors and Carl 
srockhagen. Succeeding Sanders on the 
Post is T. DeWitt Foster, formerly of 


St. Louis and other Middle Western 
cities. Mr. Young was formerly head 
of the San Francisco Examiner copy 
desk and managing editor of the Los 
Angeles Record. 

Carlton Jenks Sweetser is the first 
son of H. H. Sweetser, rewrite man on 
the Oakland Tribune and formerly of 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Port Huron, 
Pittsburgh and other Middle Western 
cities. The husky youngster three weeks 
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CHANCE newspaper assignment is 

responsible for E. I. Lewis being a 
member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Lewis had a way of taking leaves of 
absence from his paper, The Indianapo- 
lis News, and investigating things he 
was interested in 
in different parts 
of the world. 
One time he 
went to Spain. 
Another time he 
looked over Eu- 


rope. Once he 
went round the 
world. This time 


he found some- 
thing he wanted 
to investigate in 
Samoa and the 
South Seas. 

When he came 
back, his paper was championing the 
fight for cheaper gas and Richard Smith, 
managing editor, said: 

“Ernie, go up to Toledo. I under- 
stand they have cheap gas there. Find 
out about it.” 

Lewis went over and wrote a series 
of very informative articles on Toledo’s 
gas. Then he went to different cities, 
doing the same thing. With his studi- 
ous, investigating turn of mind, he de- 
veloped interest in public utility affairs, 
and followed this with articles on public 
utilities from different cities in the Uni- 
ted States, from Europe and New Zea- 
land. 


E. I. Lewrs 


When Governor Goodrich, of Indiana, 
came to appoint his Public Service Com- 
mission, he picked Lewis for Chairman. 
Lewis surprised a great many folk by 
his thorough knowledge of public utili- 
ties. He made a fine record and when 
President Harding said to some of his 
friends that he wanted to appoint some- 
body who had been chairman of a Pub- 
lic Service Commission, Ernie Lewis 
was the bright and shining light, in- 
dorsed by Senator Harry New of Indi- 
ana, himself a former newspaper man. 


old, is already banging the keys on his 
old man’s typewriter, says H. H. 

Miss Anna Marie Tennant, feature 
writer of the Springfield (Ohio) News, 
is spending her vacation at Lakeside, 
Ohio. 
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Managing Editor Paul Bellamy of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer and Richard 
Harding, Sunday magazine section edi- 
tor, have gone to the woods of Canada 
for a fishing trip. Editor in chief E. C. 
Hopwood of the paper is back at the 
desk, after spending a part of his vaca- 
tion. 

“Pink” Dougherty, formerly connected 
with Cleveland newspapers but now run- 
ning a publicity bureau, “put over” the 
press matter for Cleveland’s 125th anni- 
versary celebration which closed July 
30, after running nine days. 

Edward McKernon, superintendent of 
the Eastern division of the Associated 
Press, has joined Mrs. McKernon at 
their cottage in Hubbardston, Mass. 


John Lynch has joined the staff of 
the Lynn (Mass.) Telegram-News. 

Deane Alexander has left the Provi- 
dence Sunday Journal and is now on the 
staff of the Boston Herald. 

Ernest T. Jenkins, city hall reporter 
for the Lynn (Mass.) Telegram-News, 
has resigned. 

Edward Davis has joined the staff of 
the Boston Telegram as copy reader. 

Managing Editor William E. Hardy, 
of the Boston Telegram, is back at his 
desk after a two weeks’ vacation. 

William “Buddie” Johnson, cartoonist 
on the Boston Telegram, has returned 
from a vacation. 

Elmer E. Poole, telegraph editor of 
the Lockport (N. Y.) Union Sun and 
Journal, has been visited twice by burg- 
lars within a fortnight. Property worth 
more than $100 was taken from his 
home. 

August Wolf, formerly manager of 
news bureaus at Spokane, Wash., and 
Edmonton, Alta., and earlier city editor 
of the Montreal Gazette and the Duluth 
News-Tribune, has been appointed ser- 
vice director for the Elephant Butte 
Irrigation District and the Las Cruces 
Chamber of Commerce, with headquar- 
ters at Las Cruces, N. M. 

Victor T. Holland of Albany, N. Y., 
has been appointed editor of the Bulle- 
tin, the official publication of the State 
Industrial Commission. 

Mrs. Ida McGlone Gibson has joined 
the editorial staff of the Los Angeles 
Evening Express. 

Stephen B. Hylbourne has joined the 
editorial staff of the Sentinel, Chicago, 
as book editor 


Edgar V. Moone, telegraph editor of 


























The Haskin Letter 
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the (lowa) Tribune, and 
Miss Alene Windsor, were married re- 
cently. 

A. T. Burch, a member of the Topeka 
Capital staff, who last year gave instruc- 
tion in journalism at the Washburn Col- 
lege there, in addition to his newspaper 
work, will give all his time to the de- 


Sioux City 


partment this year. He also is to be 
director of publicity. 
James V. Gwin, formerly political 


writer for the old New York Press and 
the New York Sun, has been appointed 
assistant secretary to William A. Pren- 
dergast, chairman of the New York 
State Public Service Commission. 

Angus Williams has resigned from 
the news staff of the Tampa (Fla.) 
Times to become connected with the 
Union Central Life Insurance Company 
in Tampa. 

Larry Collins, of the Dayton Journal, 
was visiting old acquaintances in Green- 
ville, Ohio, last week. 

R. E. McGowan, column conductor 
for the Rock Island Argus, suffered a 
broken arm this week while playing vol- 
ley ball at a church picnic. He tem- 
porarily set the bone himself until he 
was removed to his home and a phy- 
sician called. 

.. Norwood Pratt, assistant managing 
editor of the Springfield Illinois State 
Register is on a three weeks’ vacation 
which he is spending in Boston and other 
points in the east. 





THE BUSINESS OFFICE 

IDNEY D. LONG, manager of busi- 
ness and circulation of the Wichita 
(Kan.) Eagle, left July 30, for two 
weeks’ vacation at the birthplace and 
old home in Fort Wayne, Ind. He will 
stop. at Indianapolis and Chicago. He 

is accompanied by Mrs. Long. 


Charles F. Hart, mechanical superin- 

tendent of The New York Times, left 
on the Adriatic August 3, for a trip to 
Europe. Mr. Hart will visit England, 
France, Germany and Belgium, investi- 
gating the progress made in rotogravure 
printing, and other newspaper mechani- 
cal work. 
J. F. Fitzpatrick, who has been in the 
New York office of the Ameri- 
can, is now New York representative 
of that newspaper. 


Jost mn 


Pollard of Edom, Texas, 
has been appointed as general manager 
for all the student publications of the 
University of Texas, Austin, under the 
new plan providing for incorporation of 
all the publications under one manage- 
ment. 


Thomas G. 


A. McQuarrie, who has been connected 


with the Toronto office of McConnell 
& Ferguson Ltd., has taken over the 
management of the Goderich (Ont.) 


Signal. 

QO. Dillingham has resigned as classi- 
fied ‘advertising manager of the Omaha 
Bee, and has joined the advertising de- 
partment of Omaha World-Herald. 


W. E. Douglas, classified advertising 
manager of the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune, 
is spending several weeks in Colorado 
Springs and other points in Colorado 
on fishing trip and visiting relatives. 


Chester G. Schaefer, advertising man- 


ager of the Springfield (Ohio) News, 
has returned from a vacation trip to 
Coldwater, Mich. 

Normal Kal is the new advertising 


copy director on the Washington Post, 
succeeding Clarkson Gemmil. 

Richard A. Pick has been appointed 
idvertising director of the new Satur- 


Editor & Publisher 
day “American Home Journal” section 
of the Chicago Evening American. 

Harvey A. Huff, advertising manager 
the New Brunswick (N. J.) Daily 


Home News and Sunday Times, spent a 


of 


recent week-end on a fishing trip in 
Raritan Bay. His quest was weakfish 
and bites were plentiful, but Harvey 


doesn’t recall the trip by the size of his 
catch but by the amount of bicarbonate 
of soda and vinegar that he used Sun- 
day night in taking the sting out of the 
Jersey eagles’ nips. The engine in his 
pet motor boat went dead miles from 
the home dock and he spent a_ night 
and the better part of two days adrift 
with mosquitoes as constant companions. 

L. C. Boone has been appointed west- 
ern representative for the Boston Even- 
ing American, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. 


WITH THE AD FOLKS 
H S. BEECHER, for the past four 


years and advertising man- 
ager for the Gillette Safety Razor Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, resigned 
on August 1. He has announced 
plans for the future. 


sales 


no 


T. R. Pinner has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the London Mo- 
tors Limited, London, Ont., a newly or- 
ganized corporation, manufacturing the 
“London Six” automobile. 


Pierre Boucheron has become adver- 
tising manager of the Radio Corporation 
of America, with headquarters in New 
York. He has been managing editor of 
the Radio News. 

L. H. Cleary, is now advertising man- 
ager for L. Adler Brothers & Co., Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 

Stanley O. Grady, general sales and 
advertisi.g manager of the California 
Associated Raisin Company, is the new 


president of the kresno Advertising 
Club. 
R. E. Moorhead has resigned as ad- 


vertising manager of the Cudahy Pack- 
ing Company, Chicago, to become asso- 
ciated with the Edwards & Deutsch 
Lithographing Company, Chicago. 

Richard A. 
Western advertising manager of the 
Atlas Portland Cement Company, has 
become advertising and sales promotion 
manager of the Standard Rate & Data 
Service, Detroit. 

Joseph L. Naar, for some time asso- 
ciated with the Schweizer-Trefz Adver- 
tising Agency in Trenton, N. J., has 
joined the advertising staff of the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Company, 
Washington, D. C. 


Trenkmann, formerly 


NOTES OF THE AD AGENTS 
A. GRANT is now New York 
*manager for the Hancock Payne 
Agency of Philadelphia. He was form- 
erly with Patterson & Andress, Jules 
P. Storm Company and the Manter- 
nach Agency. 


F. G. Bonthorn is now space buyer 
and business manager of Street & Fin- 


ney, New York, succeeding H. B. Le 
Quatte, who has become president of 
Churchill-Hall, Inc., New York. M. D. 


Beerbower has been appointed produc- 
tion manager, succeeding E. D. Beach. 
F. L. Roselius has from the 
merchandising staff. 


Albert M. Lewis has resigned as 
space-buyer of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, New York. He is spending a 
short time at Ephraim, Wis., and 
not announced his future plans. E. 
Perrin succeeds Mr. Lewis. 


resigned 


has 
©. 


Gord mn 


A. Rieley has been elected 


for August 6, 1921 
secretary of the Powers-House Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 

F. Burnham McLeary has left the 


Jenson, Campbell & Slaten Agency, Chi- 
cago, to be associated with the H. W. 
Kastor & Sons Company in Chicago. 

Marcos Grinfeld has been appointed 
3uenos Aires manager of the Dorland 
\gency, Inc. 

Lawrence L. Shenfield has joined the 
W. I. Tracy Advertising Agency, New 
York, vice-president in charge of 
merchandising and copy service. 

Walter Handley is now associated 
with Walter B. Snow & Staff, Boston, 
as sales executive. 


as 


Leon P. Dutch has been appointed 
vice-president of the Fonda-Haupt Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. 

J. J. Hartigan 


has been appointed 
space-buyer of Critchfield & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

The Leroy A. King Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago, changed its corporate 
name to Kling-Gibson Company., with 
the addition of Hamilton Gibson as vice- 
president and treasurer. 


1. T. U. to Consider A. N. P. A. 
Contract 

Qvuesec, Aug 4.—Draft of the new ar- 
bitration agreement between the Inter- 
national ‘| ypographical Union and the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation will be considered by the union 
at its convention here beginning August 
8, Walter Barrett, first vice-president, 
announced today. (The points at issue 
in the matter of the new agreement, to 
take effect if negotiated, April 1, 1922, 
were completely explained in Epiror & 
PUBLISHER of July 23 and July 30.) 








Ship Board Advertising Conference 


Wasuincton, Aug. 4.—All operators 
of Shipping Board vessels have been re- 
quested by the board to send represen- 
tatives to Washington for an advertising 
conference to be held with Vice-Presi- 
dent W. J. Love and other operating 
officials, beginning August 22. This is 
a preliminary step, it was explained, 
toward co-ordinating and increasing the 
efficiency of the various advertising 
activities of the board and the operators. 





A Newsp>per Romance in Paris 

Otis Peabody Swift, of the Paris edi- 
tion of the Chicago Tribune and for- 
merly on the New York World, and Miss 
Ethel Constance Longworth of Mon- 
treal were married in Paris last week. 
The bride is London corresponde:t of 
the Montreal Gazette, Manitoba 
Press and Toronto Star. The couple 
are now on their honeymoon trip to 
Dinan, in northwestern France. _ 


‘ree 





Hearst Suspends Lynn Paper 
The Lynn (Mass.) Pioneer, a supple- 
ment of the Boston American, suspend- 
ed publication, July 31. It was started 
last February, being issued six days a 
week, to which a Sunday edition was 
added 


two months ago. The edition 
was published in Boston and sent to 
Lynn with the Boston American. No 
reason for the suspension of publica- 
tion was announced. The employes 
were given two weeks pay and dis- 
missed. 





Monsma Heads Religious Press Service 

The Religious Press Bureau of Amer- 
ica has been established in Chicago 1}, 
Dr. John Clover Monsma, formerly ed- 
itor of the American Daily Standard, 
which was published for a short time in 
Chicago. Its main feature is a_ brief 
weekly editorial of a. religious nature, 
written by Dr. Monsma. 





New Hearst Section in Chicago 


A new 12-page color section called 
“The American Home Journal” is now 
appearing each Saturday as a part of the 
Chicago Evening American. It special 
izes on a household and magazine type of 
material. The price of the Saturday 
American has been increased from three 
cents to five cents. 





Ford Can Sell in Chicago 

Cuicaco, Aug. 4.—A temporary injunc- 
tion restraining the Chicago Police De- 
partment from interfering with the sale 
of Henry Ford’s Dearborn Independent 
was issued in Circuit Court today. The 
case will be heard at the September 
term of court. 





Noted Clothing Advertiser Dead 


Cuicaco, Aug. 4-—Marcus Marx, 
pioneer clothing manufacturer and one 
of the founders of the firm of Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx, widely known na- 
tional advertisers, died at his home here 
today. He was 80 years old. 





Findlay Joins Honig-Cooper 
Paul Findlay has resigned as rs 
chandising manager of the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange to become «<- 
sociated with the Honig & Cooper Ad- 
vertising Agency, San Francisco. 


me 





Co-Editorship on Electrical World 

Daniel H. Braymer has been appointed 
co-editor, with William H. Onken, Jr., 
of the Electrical World, New York. 





South Dakotans Meet Next Week 

The summer meeting of the South 
Dakota Press Association will be held at 
Brookings, August 11-13. 
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junc- 
De- the amount of the tax on individual incomes 
ident ty 
‘The was $128,195,161, or a little over 10 per cent of 
the total. 
farx, ° 
Ne, _ Pennsylvania people have money to spend, 
here together with a diversity of needs and density 
of population. Pennsy lvania is an ideal market 
ee Use this representative list of Pennsylvania 
2 dailies. They can do the work for you. 
oe. 
ek 2 oe "| | 
South Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2.500 10,000 
eld at lation Lines Lines lation Lines Lines 
Allentown Call (M) Item..... (E) 32,561 .10 10 *Lancaster Intelligencer and News- 
iii a ee (E) 23,556 .06 .06 IN aia bes ware oo 4d (M&E) 23,143 .08 .08 
a Bethlehem Globe ........... (E) 7,764 .04 .04 **QOil City Derrick........... (M) 5,808 .04 .035 
*Chester Times and Republican Philadelphia Record ........ (M) 111,883 .25 -25 
(M&E) 15,110 .065 .05 Philadelphia Record ......... (S) 125,555 .30 .30 | 
Coatesville Record .........- (E) 5,429 .021 .021 *Pittsburgh Dispatch ........ (M) 57,521 .17 15 
Connellsville Courier ........ (E) 5,267 .0179 .0179 *Pittsburgh Dispatch ......... (S) 76,651 .22 18 
“FEnaton Eapeese .. 0 sb. ces (E) 13,126 .05 .05 Pittston Gazette ............ (E) 3,847 .03 .025 
**Easton Free Press.......... (E) 10,642 .05 .05 *Pottsville Republican ........ (E) 11,416 .055 .05 
*Erie Dispatch (M) Herald (E) Scranton Republican ........ (M) 31,190 .12 .10 i} 
(M&E) 19,493 .065 .065 SE TED bec ecne sees (E) 35,904 .12 10 i 
*Erie Dispatch-Herald ........ (S) 18,738 .07 07 *Sharon Herald .............. (E) 4,942 .021  .021 iI) 
WE SU a heed Ri oe ceenees (E) 27,787 .08 .08 **Washington Observer & Reporter 
Harrisburg Telegraph ....... (E) 34,445 .095 .095 (M&E) 14,849 .06 05 | 
*Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader....(E) 18,346 .05 .05 
Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 1 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. **A. B. C. Auditor’s Report, April 1, 1921. 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 








Union Control of the Press 


Lorain, O., July 28, 1921. 

To Eprtor & PusiisHer: We note a clip- 
ping in the Typograp hical Journal taken from 
the headin “McCune and the Open Shop.” 

You make the following statement in one 
parag raph: 

hy, for instance, does Mr. McCone con- 
tinue to assert in his platform gg that 
the entire American press, with the exce tion 
of four newspapers, is controlled by the labor 
unions through the International Typographical 
‘Union, when every one in the publishing busi- 
ness knows this to be absolutely untrue? 

e, as one publisher, do not know this to 
be untrue, and we think you are doing civili- 
zation and America a great harm when you 
make such statements. 

If you can read English and understand 
what it means we refer you to the following 
clause in the printed form contract which 
every publisher is obliged to sign: 
further stipulated and agreed that 
the party of the first part shall not now nor 
during the life of this contract enter into any 
association or combination hostile to the print- 


t 1s 






ing trades unions, nor shall it at any time 
render assistance to such hostile combination 
or association by \suspension of publication or 
any other act calculated to injure the print- 
ing trades unions.” 

This clause says, “or any other act calcu- 
lated to injure the printing trades unions.’ 


In the first place 


the Typographical Union is 
the judge as to 


whether, it is calculated, in 
their opinion, to injure the printers’ trades 
unions, and the union according to this con- 
tract has a perfect right to call a strike any 
time a publisher violates this clause. 

On July 12 Max Hayes, of the International 
Typographical Union, ordered the employees 
of the Times-Herald on strike for the reason 
he claimed, that the writer had discussed with 
an apprentice of another shop the advisability 
of said apprentice continuing working when 
said shop was on a strike. It is very plain 
to the writer that if the signer of the con- 
tract had published an article which, in the 
opinion of the typographical union, was_ cal- 
culated to injure the printing trades unions, 
they would have a perfect right to call a 
strike and the publisher would have no redress 
for breach of cuuieest. 

Of course, it does 
that the Typographical 
this in every case, but there is absolutely no 
question that they will enforce it as soon as 
they get power enough. 


not necessarily follow 
Union would enforce 







We feel that you should make a correction 
in the Epitor & PusiisHEer and quote the 
paragraph above referred to. 

Of course, it is understood that the party 
of the first part refers to the publisher in this 
paragraph. 

That portion of your editorial referring to 

McC one offering $10,000 reward, etc., 
at have been the case, of course, where the 


n did not think it advisable to exercise its 





right, as public opinion in this particular lo- 
cality might have been rather averse to radical 
unionism 

Of course, Mr. McCone should not have 
made the offer unless he had the intention of 
living up to it, but it probably had a reserva- 
tion in the offer which you have failed to cover 


in this discussion. 


R. C. HOILES, 
Lorain 


Publisher, 
Times-Herald. 


Should Have Been Mobile News-Item 


Mosite, Ara., July 29, 1921. 

To Epitor & PustisHerR: -We note in your 
issue of July 23, in the list of newspapers and 
circulation by states on page 7 of your second 
section you have our afternoon paper listed 
as the “‘News-Times.” This should be “News- 
Item’? and as there is a small weekly paper 
in Mobile known as the “Times News” we 
will ask that you kindly make this correction 
when. printing this list again. 


J. WALTER WEBB, 
Manager National Advertising. 





All Out of One Issue 


Dave City, Fra., July 25, 1921. 
To Epttor & Pusiisuer: A friend sent me 
a copy of Epitor & PustisHer of July 16. I 
adopted a “Hunch” and the Katz adver- 





nt; am considering another suggestion, 
ave marked several articles I want to 
when I can spare the time. 


can find so much of interest in one issue 

I should in all decency give you a trial 

1 iption at least, so here is $2 for the 
next six months. 

CARL H. RERICK, 

Publisher Dade City 





Times. 





Why Many-Decked Heads? 











Anprxson, S. C., July 29, 1921. 

To Epitor & PustisnHer: Upon looking over 
the papers of the country you will find with- 
out exception, as far as I know, the headings 
ot ws stories to run from three to six or 
more decks. Can , one tell why, unless it 
be to dress up the page? How many readers 
of this article read more than the first deck? 
Some of us may read the second deck, but 
that is about as far as any one_goes. Then 
what are the other decks for? The man who 
writes them and the proofreader are about 
the only persons who ever read a head in 
full Yet we keep printing them day after 
day, my own paper among the rest, and yet 


we cannot give a sensible reason why. 


It might be said that heavy deck heads are 
for the purpose of bringing out the important 
news of the dd4y. That is true, but yet we 
have a rule that there must be a certain num- 
ber of heads of a certain size on the news 
pages, and yet some days news runs so light 
that there is hardly anything worth a double 
head, and we are forced to take some very 
weak stuff and give it a big head to “balance 
the page. 

have no remedy to offer, and suppose 1 
will go along with the rest and continue to 
run heads with many decks, which nobody 
reads, but this article is simply to call atten- 
tion to some foolish things we newspaper peo- 





ple do and continue to do so when we know 
better. 

We would like to ask if any reader of this 
article even reads the heads in full in his 
own paper unless he is hunting to see how 
many “bulls” have gotten into the paper that 
day. 

G. P. BROWNE, 
Publisher, Anderson Daily Mail. 
Pleasantly Surprised! 
Totepo, Oxo, July 18, 1921. 

To Eprtor & PusLisHer: Just a word as to 

the excellent paper you are putting out. I 


subscribed to Epttor & PuBLISHER in order to 
get the list of newspaper executives. Now I 
find that there is something of close interest 
to me in every issue. So I am pleasantly sur- 


prised. 
MAURICE ELGUTTER, 
Elgutter Advertising Agency. 





Information Wanted in Children’s 
Newspapers 


Ricumonp, Inp., July 25, 1921. 

To Epitor & PvustiisHer: Are there any 
junior publications in the United States which 
are put out for the benefit of children, entirely 
separate from a daily newspaper but on the 
same order? 

I am aware of the fact that many news- 
papers of the country publish a junior supple- 
ment, but the publication I have in mind would 
supply news fe stories for children alone. 

Could you send the addresses of two or three 
of such journals, if they exist? If there is 
none, could you tell me why? 

The plan has been found 


France. 
R. G. 
Street, 


practicable in 


TILTON, 


122 North 11th Richmond, Ind. 





Editor & Publisher An Open Forum 


July 20, 1921. 
& PvupiisHer: I have had op- 
portunity to read President Mackintosh’s let- 
ter in the issue of the 9th and also the very 
full reproduction of the correspondence which 
I sent you, including Mr. McKeand’s letter. 

I want to thank you for this and to assure 
you that we all have the very kindest regards for 
the Eprtor & PvupiisHEerR, and while we did 
criticise the story which was sent in we realize 
that it does not reflect upon your paper at all, 
inasmuch as you have been so gracious in 
allowing the other side to be presented. 

In other words, I am glad to see that the 
Epitor & PuBLisHeER is an open forum. 

Whenever there is any information that we 
can give you, ask our publicity department of 
this bureau or the Community Advertising De- 
partment of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. Please let me hear from you. 


CHARLES F. HATFIELD, 


President, Community Advertising 
Department, A. A. W 


St. Lovts, 
To Eprtor 





Wants To Hear of Michael Monihan 


Oaxtanp, Cal., July 18, 1921. 
To Epitor & PvusriisHer: I wonder if any 
of your readers know the present address of 
Michael Monihan, a newspaper writer, and 
formerly editor and publisher of The Phoenix, 


and will so inform me? 
A. J. MESMER, 


473 13th street. 





Anent the Fordney Bill 
New York, July 28, 1921. 
To Epitor & PuptisHer: As manager of a 


newspaper syndicate, I am much interested 
in the proposal of the American Forestry 
Association supported by many newspaper 


publishers of a forestry policy involving, as it 
has been stated, an appropriation of $10,000,- 
000 annually. I am unfamiliar with the de- 
tails of this legislation, but it has undoubtedly 
been given intelligent consideration by the 
American Forestry Association and the other 
interests supporting it. 

My business is that of selling and distribut- 
ing newspaper pictorial and printed features. 
It may seem a far cry from this business to 


preventing the devastation of our forest lands, 
but as a matter of fact there is a very close 
connection. 
We have 150 of the a newspapers in the 
hey 


country on our list. are all affected 


for August 6, 1921 


vitally by anything that affects their supply of 
white paper. Unless these newspapers con- 
tinue to obtain an adequate supply of news- 
print made from pulpwood, I cannot continue 
to sell them our features. 

As I understand the Fordney bill, Congress 
is being asked on the one hand by those in 
favor of a high tariff on lumber, to place a 
premium upon forest devastation and on the 
other hand, by those in’ favor of forest con- 
servation, to tax our people in an effort to 
prevent a timber famine. 

Why should we pay in tariff for our own 
undoing and then have to pay again in taxes 
for our rehabilitation? I am in favor of a 
reforestation policy but why should I tax 
myself doubly in accomplishing it? 

Newspaper reports of the tariff bill indicate 
that while some lumber is on the free list, 
shingles and other forest products are to be 
taxed outright; that on all lumber imported 
from Canada, the President, under certain 
circumstances, may impose a prohibitive tariff. 


With the timber situation in this country 
such as described in publications of the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association, which as we all 
know, paints a very disagreeable though a 
very true picture, what possible excuse can 
there be for any tariff at all on lumber, 
which must inevitably result in an accelerated 


devastation of American forests? 

What possible excuse can there be for plac- 
ing such power in the hands of the President. 
even though there may be remote possibility 
of his using it? 

We are told in newspaper reports of the 
tariff debate in Congress that the chief reason 
for a high tariff on lumber is the Canadian 
tariff on American lumber. 

Would it not seem good policy from the 
standpoint of the consumers of lumber in the 
United States and from the standpoint of 
forest conservation to increase, if we could, 
the Canadian tariff on American timber even 
to the point of making it absolutely impos- 
sible for anyone to export to Canada any of 
our dwindling supply? 

Would it not seem good policy from_ the 
standpoint of forest conservation, as well as 
from the standpoint of consumers of lumber. 


to make the importation of timber from Can- 
ada or from any other country as easy as 
possible? 

It seems to me, as one whose business will 


be vitally affected by the impending famine in 
pulpwood and pulp paper, that the newspapers 
of this country will do well to consider the 
phases of the Fordney tariff bill which I have 
presented in the above questions. 


GREENVILLE TALBOTT, 
Manager New Era Features. 





Ad Art Service Has Only One Price 


Crevetanp, O., July 30, 1921. 
To Epiror & PustitsHer: On June 29, I 
wrote the following letter to Fred Millis: 
Dear Sir: My attention has just been 
called to an article by you in Eprtor & 
PuBLIsHER for June 25 in which you state 
that there is not a mat service in the 
United States, large or small, that goes 
to the publisher with a one-price proposi- 
tion. 
I wish to potrest with all the power at 


my command against this statement, be- 
cause it is untrue. 
Ad Art Service of Cleveland, Ohio, sells 


a weekly mat service to approximately two 


hundred daily newspapers. 

Every newspaper in the United States 
receiving this weekly service pays $200 
a year for it, $16.67 a month. 


I challenge you to produce any evidence 
to the contrary. 
Furthermore, 
fairness will 
tion of your 
of Eprror 


A few days later, 
received from Millis 


I believe 
cause you to 
statement 
& PvusrisHer. 


your sense of 
print a correc- 
in the next issue 


the following reply was 


Dear Mr. Dicxet: “I believe you have 





a good kick coming and I am following 
the suggestion of your letter and am wir- 
ing to Epiror & PusLisHER a little story 
for this week’s page.” 


Frep Muituts, Inc., 
President. 


This entire correspondence was printed in 
full, in the proof sheets of rt Service, 
going to every client. Specimens of these 
proof sheets are inclosed. 

The very fact that we published this corre- 
spondence, for the benefit of Ad Art clients, 
in itself, shows that Ad Art has a “one price 
proposition.’ 

Very sincerely yours, 
F. R. DICKEL, 


Manager. 





Where Is Frank Ward? 


New York, July 23, 1921. 

To Epittor & Pusiisuer: The writer is en- 
deavoring to learn the present whereabouts of 
Frank Ward, who at one time, was employed 
by one of the New York evening papers— 
quite probably the Evening Telegram—and 
upon addressing the Evening Telegram I have 
been referred to you. 

ur reasons for endeavoring to locate Mr. 
Ward are that his sister is now visiting our 
home, and would like very much to learn his 
address. It is known that he was connected 
with New York newspaper work for many 
years prior to 1910, but lately his family has 
no record of him. 

If it would not be too much trouble, would 
you mind looking into your records and deter- 
mine if you or your readers have knowledge 
of his whereabouts? 

Very truly 
G. V. ROTHENBERG, 
Secretary-treasurer, Hulscher-Rothenberg, Inc., 
2 West 45th street. 


yours, 





Cartoon Information Wanted 


Lovis, Mo., July 28, 1921. 
To Epitor & Pus.isner: I would be pleased 
if you would give me some information on the 
following: 
What newspapers (give names of five if pos- 
sible) publish the cartoons o ud_ Fisher, 
A. McGill, Arnot, J. E. Murphy and 


Gol lberg? 
Very yours, 
ERNEST QUENSER, 


Crance Agency Company, 
Pierce Building. 


St. 


truly 


Charles L. 





A Thought for The Day 


New Yorx, August 1, 

To Epitor & PwuBLISHER: 
Editor, excels any in our land. It gives us 
ripe and juicy news in a manner fine and 
grand. It sets forth many sided views, tells 
how to buy and when, in fact everything ‘worth 
knowing to us advertising men. 

And yet there seems just one thing more, 
to be all in all unique, and so it’s for the 
front-most page venture to bespeak. Why 
set the lines of smaller type so close up to 
the title, when greater space between the two 
would be more strong and vital 


S. W. LOVETT. 


1921. 
Your paper, Mr. 





Where is the Reid Service? 


Wiscons1n Rapips, Wis., July 28, 1921 
To Eprtor & Pusrisner: Will you be kind 
enough to forward us the address of the Reid 
Editorial Service? 
Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM F. HUFFMAN, 


; President and General Manager Daily Tri- 
une. 








Chicago 
122 Michigan Boulevard 








The Denver Post 


announces the 
appointment of 


Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc. 


as 
Publishers’ Representative 


Effective August 1, 1921 


7 


OFFICES: 


New York 
19 West 44th Street 
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WILL PEJEPSCOT WAKE UP? 


Editor & Publisher’s Article 
Wide Interest in Trade 


Epitor & PusiisHEr’s article last week 
on the Pejepscot Paper Company’s treat- 
ment of contract customers—holding 
them to 7.50 on newsprint and selling 
to outsiders at prevailing spot market 
prices, has excited no little comment in 
paper and newspaper circles. One pub- 
lisher writes as follows: 

“I am very much pleased indeed with your 
article about the Pejepscot rate. I had hoped 
for some time that publicity would come some- 


where to the company to wake it up. I believe 
that the searchlight of publicity will do it.” 


Excites 


J. R. Gilbert, general manager of the 
Lancaster (Pa.) Examiner-New Era, 
telegraphs the following to Eprror & 
PUBLISHER: 

“Story in your issue of July 30, page 6, 
placing Lancaster Era — list of customers 
being held to the Pejepstot Paper Company’s 
price gives the impression that it is our paper. 
We have no contract with Pejepscot. Please 
make correction.” 


Because of several typographical 
errors in the list of Pejepscot customers 
printed last week, it is reproduced cor- 
rected as follows: 

Wheeling (W. Va.) Register, William L. Brice 
Reading (Pa.) News-Times, William McCormick. 
Trenton (N. J.) Times, Owen Moon. 
Birmingham (Ala.) News, Victor Hanson. 
Ansonia (Conn.) Sentinel, H. M. Emerson. 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant, H. S. Conland. 
Hazleton (Pa.) Plain Speaker, J. R. Derschuck. 
Middletown (Conn.) Press, Elmer S. Hubbell 
Altoona (Pa.) Tribune, A. D. Houck. 
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ILLINOIS 


The more you know about Illinois as a market 


Altoona (Pa.) Mirror Printing Company, F. G. 
Pearce. 

Johnstown (Pa.) Democrat, F. J. Studeny. 

Pittsburgh (Pa.) Gazette-Times, David B. Smith. 

Camden (N. J.) Post-Telegram, F. F. Patterson. 

Meriden (Conn.) Daily Journal, C. H. Tryon. 

Elizabeth (N. J.) Daily Journal, Augustus 
Crane and Elmer E. Stanion. 

Jersey City (N. J.) Journal. 

Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin, W. H. Oat. 

Danbury (Conn.) News. 

Long Island City (N. Y.) Star. 

Easton (Pa.) Free Press. 

Nashua (N. H.) Telegraph, B. E. Warren, 





New Post for Stockbridge 

Frank Parker Stockbridge, formerly 
managing editor of the New York Even- 
ing Mail, has become editor and pub- 
lisher of the Co-operative Common- 
wealth, with offices in the Wells Build- 
ing, Chicago. This magazine was estab- 
lished originally as a house-organ for 
the Co-operative Society of America, 
headed by Harrison Parker, formerly 
publisher of the Hearst Chicago papers 
and before that connected with the Chi- 
cago Tribune, Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican and other newspapers. The maga- 
zine is now an independent publication. 





P. P. A. Reorganized 

The Periodical Publishers Association 
has been reorganized and will hereafter 
deal entirely with the advertising in- 
terests of magazine publishers, abandon- 
ing circulation and publication questions. 
Philip Wyman has been appointed secre- 
tary and Robert Cade Wilson, vice- 
president of McCall’s Magazine, is the 
new president. 














community and your fellowmen de- 
pends 
WORK and WORSHIP. 
work every other day, and why not 
go to worship on Sunday? 


tion.” 


tist Church at 7:30 P.M 


Wark and Worship 


Your highest usefulness to your 


balance of 
You go to 


upon a_ proper 


Sunday school at 9:30. Sermon at 
1:00—"The Basis of Individual Ac 
Union service with First Bap 


Grace Methodist Church 


Dr. B. B. Blank, Pastor 








sell the idea of 


sermon. 
the usual church 
dously 


announcement. 


may help them to 


urging better church advertising. 
Advertising Department of the A. A. ( 
City. 





ELP the churches that buy space 


from you to use copy which will 


merely the hearing of one particular 
Only a few words added to 
“card” will tremen- 
improve the average church 


Clip the above ad and let your 
solicitor show it to the more progress- 


ive pastors among your advertisers. It 


and eventually take more space. 


Church Advertising Always Pays 


This is Number 2 of a series of announcements addressed to advertising managers 
It ts im line with the efforts of the Church 
’. of W., 110 West 40th Street, 


church-going, not 


write better copy— 


New York 
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the more you want to have it YOUR market. 


for Illinois is one of the really big, important 


market units of the United States. 


Not only is the second largest city in the 


country in Illinois, but it is surrounded by 


territory that as farm land, has the highest 


assessed valuation per acre of any farm land 


in the country. 


Illinois is rich. 


sets standards that are high. 


to cover Illinois ranks well up to the top. 


In the mode of living Illinois 


As a state easy 


Illinois is made up of 58,980 square miles of 


“Business Opportunity.”’ Win Illinois and you 


standardize your product throughout the Great 


Middle West. 


and get vour share of this business. 


Use these daily newspapers 








Bloomington Pantagraph ....(M) 
*Chicago Evening American ...(E) 
Chicago Herald-Examiner ....(M) 
Chicago Herald-Examiner ....(S) 
Chicago Daily Journal «€&) 
*The Chicago Daily News...... (E) 
Chicago Evening Post ....... (E) 
*Chieeee THe 2. nice cice (M) 
*Citesee THGee «oc ic tsccce (S) 
*Lincoln Courier-Herald....... (E) 
*Moline Dispatch ............ (E) 
*Peoria Journal-Transcript. . (M&E) 
NY SN a a a cata b.ca weak (E) 
Rock Island Argus .......... (E) 
CBenatins Gaaetee so o0< tc06s cc's (E) 


Circu- 
lation 


17,774 
384,209 
335,331 
709,966 
116,829 
412,304 

44,021 
460,739 
787,952 

1,967 
9,899 
29,743 
22,585 
9,174 
4,790 


Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. 


Rate for 
2,500 
Lines 


.05 


55 
75 
.26 
.65 
.25 
-70 


.02 
.04 
oat 
.075 
.04 
-03 


Rate for 
10,000 
Lines 


.05 
-60 
-55 
-75 
-24 
65 
12 
.70 


.02 


.09 
-06 
.04 
.03 
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WISCONSIN 








FARM AND FACTORY 
VALUES 


of Wisconsin’s industrial effort mount 
yearly to above one and one-half 
billion dollars from agriculture, live- 


stock and manufacturing. 


Wisconsin has eight cities of more 
than 30,000 population where there 
is an active market by good city trade, 
supplemented by the larger suburban 
trade---all this can only be reached 


economically by daily newspapers. 


Write to any of these newspapers 





for information about the terri- 


tory covered. 








Circula- Rate for 
tion 5,000 lines 
*Appleton Post-Crescent ............ (E) 7,760 .035 
a ee ere er (E) 7,937 .045 
Eau Claire Leader-Telegram...... (ME&S) 8,603 .035 
ee re (E) 5,538 .03 
*Green Bay Press Gazette............ (E) 10,183 .04 
GEE 055s 0's 5.58 S dO ss oe be (E) 5,858 -03 
La Crosse Tribune and Leader-Press. . (E&S) 12,423 .05 
Madison (Wis.) State Journal....... (E&S) 15,119 .05 
tMilwaukee Jourmal ...........0005% (E) 111,156 .20 
| ere Cm rea” (S) 87,447 -20 
Miiwaukes Seatind .... 2 scecvcces (M&E) 76,611 14 
oe es eee (S) 74,398 14 
Racine Journal-News ........0. 200080 (E) 8,113 .045 
a ee eee eer (E) 17,973 .055 
ttSuperior (Wis.) Sunday Times......(S) 10,000  .055 


Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 

*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. 
tiPublishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. 
tPublishers’ Statement, July 1, 1921. 




















NOTES OF THE AD CLUBS 
AND ASSOCIATIONS 








MEMBERS of the Southern Illinois 
Editorial Association held their an- 
nual meeting on the Mississippi River, 
electing Will Carson of the Greenville 
Advocate, president. Other officers are 
vice-president, A. J. Mollman, Millstadt 
Enterprise; secretary, L. M. Wood, 
Flora Journal-Record; treasurer, Thom- 
as J. Howorth, Chester Tribune. The 
officers and executive committee will 
meet in August to arrange for the fall 
meeting, which will be held in Septem- 
ber at a place to be announced later. 

At the final session of the National 
Association of Real Estate Men, held in 
Chicago, the real estate editors of 20 
different papers and magazines formed 
a temporary organization to make plans 
for the editors part in the next conven- 
tion, which will be held in San Francis- 
co. Following is the committee: Glenn 
D. Willaman, editor California Real 
Estate, Oakland, chairman; John M. 
Steele of Denver News, vice chairman; 
Paul F. Browne, Memphis Commercial 
Appeal; Jacob W. Walters, Cincinnati 
Enquirer; Paul R. Marvin, Chicago 
Journal of Commerce; B. F. Cooney, 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Real Estate Jour- 
nal; Don Goss, national publicity direc- 
tor, National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, Chicago; T. H. Barrett, Dal- 
las News and Journal; H. W. Nelson, 
Minneapolis; Stanley M. McMinn, Na- 
tional Real Estate Journal; Fred O. 
Brockman, Portland, Pacific Northwest 
Real Estate Journal. 

Special editions of newspapers were 
sharply rapped by Elliott Epstein, coun- 
sel for the Better Business Bureau of 
the San Francisco Ad Club, in an ad- 
dress before the Portland (Ore.) Ad 
Club, He declared that they are a graft 
because they lack in advertising va'ue 
the cost of the advertising. “The news- 
paper as an advertising medium owes 
to its advertisers the same quality of 
counsel as a bank gives to its clients,” 
he declares. “Such a position should 
place it above solicitation for advertis- 
ing in special editions.” 

The Portland (Me.) Ad Club recently 
had a visitor H. Wesley Curtis, chair- 
man of the board of managers of the 
Pilgrim Publicity Association of Bos- 
ton and director of the New England 
division Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. 

Business matters were discussed at the 
quarterly meeting of the Maine Daily 
Publishers’ Association at Augusta. 
Phases of subscription and advertising 
workers taken up. The discussions were 
preceded and followed by luncheon. 
Those present were Frank B. Nichols 
of the Bath Daily Times; Caleb Lewis 
and Frank Manson of the Waterville 
Sentinel; William B. Dimon, of the 
Portland Evening Express; E. C. Bow- 
ler and Charles H. Miller, of the Port- 
land Herald; C. F. Flynt, R. H. Flynt, 
and R. C. Hobey, of the Kennebec Jour- 
nal of Augusta. 

Because of conflicting dates, the con- 
vention of mid-Western Newspaper Ad- 
vertising men, scheduled for July, was 
postponed until some time in September. 
A. H. Petrus is secretary. 

The newspaper men of Hawaii have 
organized a press club, one of the first 
objects of which is to assist in the enter- 
tainment of the delegates to the Press 
Congress of the World. 


Charles E. Mackintosh, — recently 


elected president of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, declares 
that “when the retailers again learn to 
appeal to trade and the people are as- 
sured of safety in buying, retail circles 





will resume their pre-war standard.” In 
an interview at Duluth, Minn., his for- 
mer residence, Mr. Mackintosh said that 
the small town merchant in particular 
is feeling the depression, because he 
“has forgotten the art of selling,” point- 
ing out that with high wages, there was 
not the need of salesmanship of ordi- 
nary times, but with the reduction of 
wages and the depression, both the 
buyer and the merchant have tightened 
their purse strings. Another remedy 
for the situation Mr. Mackintosh sug- 
gested, is more extensive advertising by 
the merchant. 

Plans are being made by the To- 
peka (Kans.) Merchants Association for 
the organization of an ad club, in order 
to improve the standard of advertising 
in the city. The club would be composed 
of advertising managers, and _ their 
agents, and representatives of the news- 
papers. The advertising and decorations 
committee of the association has, by 
rejecting some 83 advertising schemes 
within the past six months, saved the 
merchants of the city, it is said, around 
$61,000. The association has been hold- 
ing a “dollar day” with marked success, 
advertising in 27 newspapers in the sur- 
rounding territory. 

M. S. Hatcher has been elected presi- 
dent of the Little Roek (Ark.) Adver- 
tising Club. Other new officers are: 
Vice-president, Hugo Haiman; secre- 
tary, Miss Minnie Buzbee; treasurer, 
Miss Margaret Boyce 

Editor’s Day was celebrated August 15, 
in Omaha, when the newspaper men of 
Nebraska were the guests of the Knights 
of Ak-Sar-Ben, the South Side Stock- 
men and other organizations of Omaha. 

The Cleveland Advertising Club has 
a new secretary-manager—Ray H. Fin- 
ger, who succeeds Lincoln G. Dickey. 
Mr. Finger has been manager of the 
Alumni Association of the Case School 
of Applied Science. Harold J. Miskell, 
for three years assistant secretary of the 
ad club, also retires to join the forces 
of Mr. Dickey, now manager of the 
Cleveland Orchestra. Mr. Dickey has 
been elected a director, succeeding to 
the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Thomas B. Hendricks. The ad men 
will hold their annual outing at the 
Cleveland Yacht Club August 23. 


Buffalo Editor Held 


John Przyprawa, editor and general 
manager of the Buffalo (N. Y.) Daily 
Telegram, a Polish newspaper, was held 
for the grand jury when he waived ex- 
amination on a charge of criminal libel 
brought by Joseph S, Kaszubowski, a 
lawyer. The editor is held on a similar 
charge brought by a rival Polish news- 
paper. The attorney bases his charge 
on a headline which said, he charges 
“Kaszubowski can be bought for 
$12,000.” 


Prof. Kitson Goes to Europe 


Harry J. Kitson, professor of psy- 
chology in Indiana University, who has 
been lecturing on advertising at Colum- 
bia University the last four weeks, will 
sail for Europe today, where he will 
visit London, Paris and Berlin and re- 
turn home in time to resume his work 
in Indiana. A new book from his pen, 
“The Mind of the Buyer,” has just been 
published by the Macmillan Company, 
New York. | 


Consolidation in Lawrence 

The Lawrence (Kan.) Journal-World 
has purchased the Daily Gazette, which 
was established as a weekly in 1882 and 
became a daily in 1903. Besides the 
Journal-World, the only other news- 
paper in the field now is the Lawrence 
Democrat. 
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FORUM OF FEMININE FRATERNITY OF 
FOURTH ESTATERS 





Conducted by MILDRED E. PHILLIPS 








Eprtortat Norte: 


as follows: 


The director of this column in Eprror & PustisHer is Sunday 
editor of the Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard. 


Miss Phillips announces her program 


“Everyone knows there are newspaper women, but unless one knows 


and reads all the newspapers in the world there’s no way of knowing who’s who in 
feminine newspaperdom. Where is there a better place to learn than in the biggest 


and best newspaper magazine published? 
and unusual of its kind. 


to write something unusually clever, then 

their little say.” 

HOUGH the Pittsburgh group of 

newspaper women is being sadly de- 
pleted by the desertion of a number of 
society and club 
editors into the 
more. lucrative 
field of advertis- 
ing work, among 
those staunch 
souls who remain 
true to the 
Fourth Estate 
afternoon papers 
is Louise Landis 
of the Leader. 

Miss Landis is 
especially inter- 
esting, not only 
because of her 





Loutse Lanpts 


great success in the field of writing, but 
because of her extreme youth. 
just 15 when she took her place as 
feature writer in the staff of the Leader 
For a couple of years she pretended she 
was 18, embarrassed at the 
of those who found out her real age. 
Louise is aged 21 now and 
is adding to her coterie of 


She was 


comments 


each year 
admirers. 
Her work is especially noted because 
of its humor and its “punch.” She has 
thes envied faculty of being able to put 
ll the intensity a 
about half the required by the 
ordinary reporter She has a ‘clever 
turn and twist of words 
is seen outside of fiction. 


story requires into 


space 
which seldom 

Added to this is her unusual person- 
ality. She is vivid, vet gentle, has the 
insouciance of youth, with the 
standing and compassion of 


under- 
maturity, 
radiates a compelling warmth of man- 
ner, but just back of that is a delicate 
reserve which 
proach. 


forbids a too near ap- 
Among her co-workers she is 
loved, because of her fairness, sincerity 
and = professional 
simply 

they say 
she will 
done in 


“Louise 
thing” 
again 
them all, it always is 
open warfare. 


honesty. 

couldn’t do an_ unfair 
and, though again and 
“scoop” 
fair, 

« « * 

NEWSPAPER women are talking 
~“ about the new women's syndicate 
news service, now being launched by Ida 


Clyde Clarke. They are talking about 
it, for it, and against it, just as they 
talked about, for and against politics, 


prior to the passage of the Nineteenth 
\mendment. 


Some are saying, properly in sym- 


pathy with the aims of the new or- 
ganization, that it’s high time we had 
something else to read about besides 


high jinks on board palatial yachts, and 
similar what-nots, that 
really was clean, and unbiased. 
News that did not eternally smack and 
smell of the male editorial propaganda, 
just as the city room smells of his oldest 
| pipe Men editors have been 
rinting what they blindly believe to be 
news so long, they have no realization 
of the fact that the progress of the age 
lemands that the 
rewspaper be of a 


something 
news, 


reading matter in a 
new and 
tive type, which is today not published, 
nor available for publication. 
Women can do it, they declare. 


construc- 


They 


I hope to make this column the most popular 
It will be purely a newspaper woman’s feature—all masculine 
members of the fourth estate being excluded. 


Of course, unless some one happens 
in payment we shall allow them to have 


can purify the press. “And not only 
that,” quoting Mrs. Clarke, “they can 
make the editors want the purified 
product as badly as they want the 
present stuff they are now serving up 
to their public.” 


An uproar from the cohorts of the 
opposition declares with a vengeance 
that this is a _ partnership world. 


Women can no more purify the press, 
reorganize its policies, than they can 
purify and reorganize politics. News is 
news, and ever will be, and the person 
or aggregation obtaining the best, and 
the most news available becomes the 
servant of the largest number of news- 
papers. The new syndicate has a tough 
job, say the skeptics wagging their 
heads wisely. To begin with they have 
to CREATE a desire for their type of 
news which, according to reports, is 
news in itself if one would attach to 
the word its proper generic meaning. 

\ new organization, which must first 
create a desire for its kind of news, 
then win its own prestige is in no posi- 
tion to buck the old established syndi- 
that will, at the advent of a 
rival, turn on all the steam pedals, and 
erve their clients as they never served 
them The result will be this: 
when Miss Newspaper Syndicate sales- 
woman walks in to 


cates, 


before 


interview the Mr. 
Editors of this country she will be po- 
litely but firmly told that he is not in- 
terested in purchasing a new type of 
news to which his public is not yet edu- 
cated, and even though he should be, 
he has no doubt he could obtain it much 
more satisfactorily from the older syn- 
dicates who had served him long and 
efficiently, rather than from a new, and 
woman-operated syndicate. 

On the outskirts of both camps, keep- 
ing well out of the turmoil and din are 
a few lost 
word from 
aught of 


aren't 
could 
meaning. 


who 
which one 
definite 

“Nothing is 
sagely, 
we'll watch 


ones saying a 


construe 
impossible,” they agree 
iced-tea and cakes, “but 
a bit on the side-lines, be- 
fore making up our minds.” 


over 


rhere is something astonishingly simi- 
lar in the attitude of that foursome of 
male editors trying vainly to quench an 
anti-prohibition thirst with long lemon- 
ades before the erstwhile bar 

< * * 

E know you are going to enjoy this 

new “newspaper” story we heard the 
other day. And if you see 
editor grinning 


your city 


around the halls, you 


can bet your last cent that he “peeked 
in” on the “colyum” and laughed over 
it too. 


One male editor was wrathfully read- 
ing the “squibs” of his rival, and ran 
across the following: 


“Woman needs dough with her 
gloves on.” 
“Heh,” expostulated the editor, per 


fuming the editorial sanctum with sev- 
eral expletives of the patented editorial 
brand, “On this paper we 
with our shirts on. we 


dough 
need dough with 
our pants on, and if somebody doesn't 
pay up some subscriptions on this paper, 
we'll be needing dough with nothing on.” 


need 











WHY NOT 
TRY? 


WEST 


VIRGINIA 











It is the second lumber cutting state. 
Think of its income from lumber. 


Is the amount 
of money derived from this source 


It is third in minerals. 


worth anything to vou? 


The value of its farm products have 
doubled. Here is good reliable trade 
that you can have if your effort in the 
daily home newspaper is directed to 
them. 


You have every reason to advertise 
in West Virginia, and the price of 
being a big advertiser in the daily 
papers is the smallest of all. 











Rate Rate 
for for 
Circu- 5,000 Circu- 5,000 
lation lines lation lines 
Bluefield Martinsburg 
+Telegraph ...(M) 5,673 .025 *Journal .....(E) 4,336 .03 
Charleston Parkersburg 
+ > 
+Gazette ...(M) 17,079 .05 Slant ic kckni (M) 5,258 .02 
tGazette ..... (S) 20,007 .05 po 
+Daily Mail (E&S) 13,034 .05 — ow Ss 
*Sentinel ..... (E) 5,740 .024 
Clarksburg : 
{Eupenent (08) 0206 03 | Whecling 
*Telegram ...(E) 7,874 .035 | "Intelligencer (M) 9,180 .04 
*Telegram ...(S) 9,541 .035 | *News ...(E) 13,235 .06 
| News .......(8) 17,388 06 
Fairmont | 
*West Virginian (E) 5,240 .03 _ 
*Times ----(M) 5,633 .03 | 
}Government Statement, Apr. 1, 
Huntington 1921. 


+Herald-Dispatch 
(M) 12,521 .035 

tHerald-Dispateh, 
(S 


) 12,521 035 tPublisher’s Statement. 


*A. B. C. Report, Apr. 1, 1921. 
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The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display ad- 
vertising than any other 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 

This is an_ acknowledg- 
ment of its power that the 
advertiser should heed, if 
desirous of reaching the 
people of Mount Vernon. 


GEO. B. DAVID & CO. 


Foreign Representative 


171 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 








Million 
Dollar 
Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 


International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 











FIRST IN 1000 
NEWSPAPERS 


A National Advertiser with 30 
years’ experience recently stated 
that his records show that for 
the money expended the results 


produced by the Washington 
Star placed it FIRST IN 
AMERICA among a _ thousand 
newspapers. 

Western Representative, J. E. Lutz, 
First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago, II. 


Eastern Representative, Dan A. 


1 rroll. 
Tribune Bidg.. New York, N. Y. 








America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 


Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 








Ready for Fall? 


Now is the time to be getting 
in your Feature Orders. We 
will reserve service, to begin at 
such later date as is desired. 


Order now and play safe 
THE INTERNATIONAL SYNDICATE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Obituary 


GEORGE JoTHAM Haacar, veteran editor 
of encyclopaedias, died July 25, at the 
age of 73, in Newark, N. J. After five 
years as news editor of Frank Leslie’s, 
Mr. Hagar began his career in the prep- 
aration of encyclopaedias by acting from 
1888 to 1893 as associate editor of the 
Columbia Encyclopaedia. He edited the 
Centennial Edition of Crabb’s English 
Synonyms and assembled the documents 
for the documentary edition of President 
Wilson’s “History of the 
People.” 


American 


Tuomas GeorGce Exvsury, publisher of 
the Big Four Railroad Record, died in 
San Francisco, July 15, aged 59 years 
He came to America from England when 
21 years old and established the first 
newspaper at Pretty Prairie, Kan. 


J. W. Kepwe tt, publisher of the Ailsa 


Craig (Ont.) Banner, died last week 
after a lengthy illness. 
James C. Bratton, aged 82, father of 


Howard Bratton, who was formerly con- 
nected with the News League of Ohio, 
and now publisher of the Faribault 
(Minn.*) News, died last week at Xenia, 
Ohio. 


Mrs. Frances S. RAMBATH, wife of 
Arthur Rambath, assistant circulation 
manager of the Buffalo (N. Y.) Com- 
mercial, is dead after a short illness. 

Louis P. McCraren, for 25 years con- 
nected with Illinois and Iowa papers, 
died this week at Rock Island, after a 
few days’ illness at the age of 64. At 
one time he was managing editor of the 
Council Bluffs Nonpariel. 

ELLA 
year-old 


MarGARET SoutHwortH, five- 
daughter of H. W. South- 
worth, business manager of the Hutchin- 
son (Kan.) Gazette, died of diphtheria 
July 27. 

GrorceE H, Movtton, tor many years 
on the art staff of the Boston Globe, 
died in Dorchester, Mass., last week. 

Ernest Isitt, for a long period asso- 
ciated with the Philadelphia Inquirer and 
Philadelphia Record and with several 
New Jersey newspapers, died in Phila- 
delphia a few days ago, aged 66 years. 

GUERNSEY MITCHELL, sculptor, and 
brother of Francis B. Mitchell, publish- 
er of the Rochester (N. Y.) Post-Ex- 
press, died in Rochester, August 1. 


Joun Way Atkins, familiary known 
for almost 50 years as “Cap” to every 
newspaper man who has worked in 
Philadelphia, died last Sunday at the 
Philadelphia General Hospital after an 
illness of several months. Until his last 
illness, “Cap” was marine news reporter 
on the Philadelphia Inquirer, having 
been attached to that paper's staff for 
thirty years. He became a reporter on 
the old Philadelphia Times in 1872 where 
he worked until June, 1891, 
went to the Inquirer. He 
Milton, Del., October 


Tuomas S&S. 


when he 
was born in 
11, 1852. 

Danpo, president of the 
Dando Printing & Publishing Company 
and the Manufacturers Casualty Insur- 
ance Company, and former president of 


the Sporting Life Publishing Com 
pany, died last Sunday from a heart 
attack at Milford, Pa. Mr. Dando was 


66 years old. For many years he had 
been prominent in the printing and pub- 
lishing business in Philadelphia and was 
a crack live bird shot and an enthusias- 
tic golfer. 

FraNK Wat.ter Tay tor, well known 
artist and illnstrator lived and 
worked in Philadelphia for many years, 


who 


died July 27 in Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
from an attack of ptomaine poison- 
ing. Mr. Ta;lor was 47 years old. 


His sketches and illustrations were fam- 
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iliar to magazine readers throughout 
the country, much of his work appear- 
ing in Harpers, the Century, Saturday 
Evening Post, and the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. He had also illustrated many 
books. He was a member of the Sketch 
Club, Art Club, Art Alliance, Fellow- 
ship of the Academy of the Fine Arts 
and The Franklin Club of Philadelphia, 
and the Players’ Club of New York City. 


KATHERINE AvuGustTa Dear, aged 7], 
widow of Joseph A. Dear, for many 
years publisher of the Jersey Journal, 
Jersey City, died there July 20. 

CHARLES GERSTENBERG, aged 61, a 
stereotyper for 25 years on the New 
York Tribune, died in Brooklyn, July 29. 

CuarLtes Rusn Kino, aged 56, for 
20 years a printer in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer’s composing room, is dead. 

Scott W. ANDERSON, president and 
manager of the Utah Bill Posting Com- 
pany which, with his father and brother, 
he founded thirty years ago, is dead 
from hemorrhage of the lungs. At one 
time he served the National Poster Ad- 
vertising Association as a director. 

E. H. Dewar, for thirty years editor 
of the Harriston (Ont.) Review, died in 
Harriston on July 24, aged 69 years. He 
was in newspaper work all his life. He 
established the Review, and at various 
times worked on papers in Hillsburg, 
Erin, Arthur. He had also been on the 
staff of the Guelph (Ont.) Herald. 

GrorceE E. JoHNsSoN, who was for 
many years private secretary to Henry 
Watterson when the latter was editor 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal, died 
June 21. 

Wituis E. Miter, for 20 years editor 
of the St. Marys (Kan.) Star, died re- 
cently at the age of 43 years, following 
a second stroke of paralysis. He 
city manager. 

Marcus A. Low, former Hamilton 
(Mo.) newspaper man and later general 
attorney for the Rock Island lines, is 
dead in Topeka, Kan., aged 78 years. 

Mrs. Haze MAXINE Dickerson, wife 
of Jeff Dickerson, former city editor of 
the Wichita (Kan.) Eagle, is dead in 
Wichita, at the age of 30 years. 


was 


Joun P, Doran, an employe of the 
Boston American composing room since 
the paper was started, is dead at the 
age of 65. He was employed on the 
Globe before going on the American. 
He was at one time president of the 
Providence Typographical Union. 

Freverrck C. Berte, formerly in 
charge of the photographic department 
of the New York American, died July 
26. He had been an invalid for fourteen 
Mr. Berte was born in New 
York fifty-three years ago. During the 
Spanish-American War he was official 
photographer for the New York Times 
in Cuba and Porto Rico. 


vears. 


Joun B. Lanper, a financial writer 
for the New York Globe and a former 
Police Court judge in East 
N. J., died of cancer, July 21. 


Orange, 


Eagle’s 80th Birthday 

Preparations for the Brooklyn (N.Y.) 
Daily Eagle’s eightieth anniversary Oc- 
tober 26, are well under way. The suc- 
cess of the pageant of 1916 has deter- 
mined the management to hold a similar 
production this year, but all brand new. 
A pageant committee has been appointed, 
cf which Martin H. Weyrauch is chair- 
man. 


Leck Haven Express on A. P. Wire 


The Lock Haven (Pa.) Express on 


August 1 installed the leased wire ser- 
vice of the Associated Press. 








Circulation 


YOU can tell the story of 
your product to practically 
every home in Indianapolis 
and to the key homes in 
nearly every hamlet and 
city in the great Indiana 
market through 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 


New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
150 Nassau Street 
Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ 
3 First National Bank Bldg. 
USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 


uw 











The Best Paper 


New Orleans— 


New Orleans States 


Watch for next ABC 
Statement from New Or- 
leans Papers. 








Few Papers—(if any)—surpass the 


TRENTON TIMES 


NEW JERSEY 
AS 


A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates that 
among the housewives of the city our 
Thursday Food Feature Department— 
upward of four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food advertising 
—is the best feature carried by the 


Times. 
Circulation 30,237 Member A. B. C. 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York Chicago 








In LOS ANGELES the 





volume of 
143,067, more than both after- 


Leads in 
average, 
noon rivals combined. Leads the West. 
Leads in gains of local advertising. 
Three months, May, June and July, show 
increases over same period last year. 


circulation, 


daily 


Representatives 
New York: 


H. W. Moloney 
604 Times Bidg. 


Chicago: 
G. Logan Payne Co. 
432 Marquette Bldg. 








IN NEW ORLEANS 
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ORLEANS ITEM 
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Total bank deposits 


























FACTS OF INTEREST ABOUT 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Newark Populatiom (1920 Census). 414,216 
Area Population verewes ,000,000 
EP. ST ee eT eee ea 336,205 


Female Buyers oe HOE AE See ee 316,200 
Pamilics tm trade GFO8.. . 0.200060 204,301 
E mployed Mb GHOGOS SPCR ccwiicces 390,200 
Earned incomes last year... .$433,608,000 


Per cent family incomes over $1, 800 28.39% 
.$241,472,890 


ee eer ere $582.97 
(Average for whole U. S. is only $224.31) 
Real estate assessment ...... -««++$534,640,740 


ONLY MORNING NEWSPAPER IN THIS 
PROSPEROUS COMMUNITY 


Average daily circulation for July 
31,338 


Only s* in the Country 
. C. MEMBER 


NEWARK MORNING LEDGER 


Cone, Hunion & Woodman, Inc. 


Publishers Re ees sentatives 


| 3 








Indication of 
Lineage Increase 


1920 vs. 1918 
in the 


BOSTON 
AMERICAN 


on 


1920 


Financial Advertising 


1918... 21,769 
1920. . .233,609 


Total Lines, 


Buy Space in 
=—  Boston’s Greatest 
& Evening Newspaper 














More Than an 


Introduction 


When a newspaper does more than in- 
troduce an advertiser to a community, 


there must result a spirit of mutual 
satisfaction, 

For more than three-quarters of a 
century 


The Pittsburgh Post 


has introduced advertisers to the pur- 
chasing power of the great Pittsburgh 
district. 

Each introduction is accompanied by an 
indorsement which cannot be disassoci 
ated from the character of such a paper. 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 








Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Merchants report good 
business despite the gen- 
eral business depression. 


Evening News 


F. R. NORTHRUP 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Foreign Representative 








The amalgamation of the two leading 
progressive Jewish newspapers of 
New York 


THE DAY 
THE WARHEIT 


brings into being the most powerful 
advertising medium in the Jewish field 








The National Jewish Daily 











TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS | 





A. & J. Advertising Agency, 355 East 
149th street, Bronx, N. Y. Placing copy 
throughout the country for the Pro-Mo-Tor 
Fabricating Corporation, successors to Herz & 
Co. 

Addison Agency, 20 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. A Washburn & Sons, Bloomington, 
Ill., is a new seed and bulb advertiser 


Ankrum Agency, Great Northern Building, 
Chicago. Placing a classified campaign for 
Arthur A. Patterson, Inc., Chicago, maker of 
“Stickalite,”” an automobile accessory. 


George Batten Company, 38! 4th avenue, 
New York. Orders going out generally for 
United States Cartridge Company, 111 Broad 
way, New York. Making new contracts for 
McCall Magazine. 


Thomas M. Bowers Advertising Agency, 
25 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Reported to 
be handling account of Alfred Decker & 
Cohn, Chicago. 


Campbell - Ewald Company, Marquette 


Building, Detroit. Has been appointed ad 
rtising agent for Peerless Wire Fence Com 
pany, Adrian, Mich.; also for Holley Car 
buretor Company, Detroit; now placing a cam 
paign for J. Hudson Company, Detroit 
Cowen Company, 50 Union square, New 
York. Orders going out pens for P Loril 
lard Company, 119 West 40th street, “Beech 


nut” cigarettes. 


J. H. Cross Company, Inc., 214 South !|2th 


street, Philadelphia. Will use newspapers, 
making up list during August, for United 
Medicine Company, 224 North 10th street 


P hiladelp hia, “Chase’s Blood and Nerve 
Tablets.” 

George S. De Rouville, Albany Savings 
Bank Bh ig., Atenas. N. Y. Placing advertis 
ing of Jaques Capsule Company, Inc., Platts 
burg, N. Y. 

Dunlap - Ward Advertising Company, 
Union National Bank Bldg., Cleveland. Mak 


contracts for Chandler Motor Car 


Cleveland. 


ing new 
Company, 


Elliott Advertising Service, 262 East ave 
nue, Rochester, Making new contracts 
for Shinola Company, shoe polish. 


George W. Ford Company, 2!4 Rhodes 
Building, Atlanta Preparing plans for ex 
tension of advertising by Atlanta Ice & Coal 
Corporation during fall and winter, large space 
to be used in newspapers with view of educat 
ing public in ice comforts in the cool weather 


Freeman Advertising Agency, Inc., Mu 
tual Bldg., Richmond, Va. Sending out orders 
for Gowan Medical Company, cold and croup 
salve, to Southern dailies, for advertising to 
begin October 1. Campaign will be extended 
throughout the West. 


Guarcian Advertising Agency, 5!! 5th ave 
nue, New York. Placing advertising of 
Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, New York 

Hancock Payne Agency, Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia. Now handling investment bank 


ing advertising for Harrison, Smith & Co., 
Philadelphia. 


Honig-Cooper Company, Inc., 74 New 
Montgomery street, San Francisco Will 
handle account of D. Ghirardelli Company, 
chocolate and cocoa, 900 North Point. street, 
San Francisco 

E. T. Howard Company, |!!7 West 46th 
street, new York. Sending orders to about 
600 newspapers for Frank Clark, tours 

H. W. Kastor & Son, |4 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago Will place advertising of 
Adler Manufacturing Company, Louisville, 


Ky., pianos, and other 
Newspapers will be used. 


musical instruments 


Koch Company, Inc., University Blde., 
Milwaukee. Will place account of the J. E 
Gilson Company, Fort Washington, Wis., gar 
den tools. 


Kraff Advertising Agency, 43! Palace 
Bldg., Minneapolis Placing advertising for 
Berwind Fuel Company, Chicago. Sending out 


schedules for Chippewa 


Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


Shackleford Company, 222 
street, San Francisco Campaign 
Western newspapers for U. & J 


Springs Corporatior 


Lockwood 
Kearney 


starting in 





Sales are at San Francisco, distributor for 
the “U. & ‘arburetor”’ and the “Glareless 
bine for automobiles; using Western news 

‘rs for advertising the Chancellor and 
Be ll Hotels, San Francisco; planning ar 
advertising campaign for the Richfield Oil 


Company, Los Angeles 
McJunkin Company, 
nue, Chicago About to 
the Somerset Hotel 

quired account 


5 South Wabash ave 
place advertising for 


Chicago, a recently a 


Mears-Richardson-Briggs Company, Payne 
avenue and East 21st street, Clevelan Plac 
ing advertising of Protex Signal 


Park Bldg., Cleveland. 


Frei Millis, Inc., Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Indianapolis. New accounts include 
Duesenberg Motors Company, Indianapolis, it 
business papers and newspapers; Brownlee 
Manufacturing Company, Indianapolis, auto 
mobile shock absorbers, in business papers and 
newspapers; Indianapolis Bank & Store Fix 
ture Company, Indianapolis; in business pa 
pers; Teachers College of Indianapolis, in 
newspapers; Three-Wheel Drive Tractor Cor 


C mpany 





poration, Indianapolis, in newspapers and 
business papers 


Murray Hill a Agency, 200 East 


23 street, ew L Ww placing adver 
tising in New York ( ity newspapers for Long 
Beach Willow Furniture Company After 
September 1 will use yut-of-town papers in 
selected sections. 


Newe.i-Emmett Company, 120 West 32d 
street, New York Making up schedule for 
Liggett & Myers ‘Fatima 
1d “Piedmont” 


Tobacco Company, 
cigarettes. 





Nichols-Moore Company, Frederick Build 
ing, Cleveland Working on 
tising campaign tor the 
pany, Cleveland, a new 


Oakland (Cai.) coal dealers have 
hands in an advertising effort to start public 
buying coal now for winter, instead of wait 
ing until the late fall; newspaper 
used 


a general adver 
Spoehr’s Candy Com 
advertiser. 


joined 


space being 


O’Connell-Ingalls Agency, 59 
Boston Will shortly use 
lubular Rivet & Stud 


Ames Bldg., 
large spac for 
Company, Boston 


Inc., 362 Lennox Bidg 
Cleveland. Placing advertising of Go Slo 
Safety Signal Company, 1243 West 3d street, 
Cleveland 


Potts - Turnbull Advertising Company, 
Gates Bldg., hangar City Placing account ot 
Comstock- Bolt Company, Kansas City, “C 
B-Co. Bottle ri ipper’’; orders going out to 
newspapers and outdoor mediums in Omaha 
territory (through Omaha office) on the “Nev 
erstretch Mat tress,’ made by the L. G 
Company, Omaha; also out mail order 
advertising for tradley, Merriam & 
Omaha, to middle West farm publications 


Prather-Allen Company, |!04 West 4th 
street, Cincinnati. A new account for this 
agency is the J. E tJarbour Company, Pater 


Persons-Leeb, 





sending 








sol N. J manufacturing linen, cotton and 
flax products 

Frank P. Rae Agency, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Has obtained account of Autor Electric 
Heater Company, Warren, Pa., maker of 
“Sepco” heating appliances and automatic con 
trols 


Phi.ip Ritter Company, 185 Madison ave 


nue, New York Placing advertising of 


Young & Griffin Company, Ince., “Franco 
American Coffee,” 97 Water street, New York 

Roberts & MacAvinche, 30 North Dear 
born street, Chicago. Will make up newspaper 


August (also in 
Company, Y 


list during 
\m-O-Lox 


sungstown, Ohto 


February) for 


Frank Seaman, Inc., 470 4th avenue, New 


York Will use 


ican Tobacco 


\mer 


cigarettes. 


large city papers for 


Company, ‘‘Omar” 


Russel M. Seeds Company, 


Inc., University 


square, Indianapolis. Will make up lists dur 
ing next 30 days for Milks Emulsion Company, 
Terre Haute, Ind.; will start newspaper ad 
vertising in number of cities abc ut September 


on “Duplex 
Durhan 
Ind 


Fireless Stoves,’ iade by the 
Manufacturing ( 


Stewart-Davis Ag _ncy, Kesner 
hicago Newspapers will be used in the dis 
ribution compsign of Wrigley’s P-Ks,”’ 
new gum just put out b 


Company, ( hicago 


J. Waiter Tt hompson Company, 242 Mad 


ompa “eg Muncie, 
Building, 


a 
William Wrigley, Jr., 


son avenue, New York \ number of manu 
facturers have joined in an advertising cam 
paign on fabric fur; dealer campaign is now 
running it trad papers and consumer appea 
will sta September 15 - 

U. S. Food Products a 25 
Broadway, New York Sending ut orders 
irect 

— 57 & Co., 167 East Ontario sireet, 
Ch place advertising of Savo Man 
iacturing pik iny, 39 South La Salle street, 
Cl g “Savo”™ air moisteners, and flower 
nd plant boxes Will use newspapers 


Van a Inc., 30 North Michigan ave 





1 ( zi sing a arge list tf news 
upers Cornell Wood Products Conn any 
nell. xl Board.” . 
Elbert B. M. Wortman Agency, Utica 
N \ Newspaper trade publications and 
icultural urnals will soon receive a new 
ne of advertising on smokeless heatins ap 
ratus manufactured by the Hart & Crouse 
Company, Utica, N. Y plannit 1 genera 
impaign this fall for Peate’s Music House 


Utica; also for Waldo Compa Uti pub 
lisher f sacred musi 


Atlanta Churches Will Use Ads 


\tlanta 
campaign 


churches’ of 
joint 


Presbyterian 


united in a advertising 


to cost $2,000 a year, following an ad- 
dress of a representative of the depart- 
ment of publicity of the Presbyterian 


Church in the U. S. A., in connection 
with the recent A ae i Wee 
there These churches had 
about $1,000 worth of space 
the topics of 


meeting 
been using 
announcing 
sermons. The 
which will at- 
and incidentally 
sermon topics. 


coming 
plan now is to use ads 
tempt to “sell” religion, 


announce the 





HE circulation 
lead of the 





Sun- 


day News over the 
only other Detroit 
Sunday paper has in- 
creased trom 4,000 | 
to more than 70,000 
since 1915. 











THE WORLD AND 
THE EVENING WORLD 
ARE NEW YORK’S 
NEWSPAPERS 


and sell the most pres- 
tige, and the most circula- 
tion for the least money. 








Nearly person in Richmond reads 


“NENS LEADER 





News-Leaper’s circulation in 
Richmond is greater than that of all the 
tl Richmond papers ve 

The Nev oLassenta alceeialle in Vir 
ginia is greater than any other ‘\ irginia 
newspaper 

The sworn statements of the Rich 
mond papers show the Ni ws-Leaper has 
a daily circulation in Richmond which 


is more than three 
nearest competitor 


times greater than its 


Foreign Representatives 
Kelly-Smith Co., 
Buik ling, Ly-ton Building, 
S’way at th St., Chicago, Ill. 
New York City 

J. B. Keough, Candler Bldg., At 





lanta, Ga 








A business depression has no terrors for 
the North Jersey Shore—the field domi- 
nated by 


THE ASBURY PARK PRESS 


(Evening and Sunday) 

This territory has factories that produce 
$25,000,000 annually; farms yielding $10,- 
000,000 annually; and a beoe resort busi- 
ness besides 

It requires a panic, indeed, to seriously 
affect all of these lines of endeavor. 
Member A. B. C. Standard Rate Card 
Frank R. Northrup, Special Representative 

303 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Association Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
J. LYLE KINMONTH, Publisher 

Asbury Park, N. J. 








THE 


NEW YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 


has the largest 
circulation of 
any daily news- 
paper in Amer- 
ica. 


























AO 


Price War in Greenville, Ohio 


(GREENVILLE, Ohio, August 1—Invas- 
ion of this field by the Daily News, an 
outgrowth of the Weekly Democrat, re- 
cently, has started a_ threé-cornered 
newspaper war, with the News bucking 
both the Tribune and the Advocate, 
which have been “friendly enemies” for 
several years. The News, owned by 
Martin B. Trainor, has cut its subscrip- 
tion price from 15 to 10 cents a week, 
forcing the other publications to the 
same price, and threatens further re- 
duction to 6 cents a week. The News 
has also established an advertising rate 
of 20 cents an inch, 10 cents below the 
level of the other journals. The fight 
is being waged in the editorial columns, 
with street corner brawls between rival 


Editor & Publisher 
newsboys furnishing high lights. C. L. 
Stevenson, of Harrisburg, Pa., has been 
appointed managing editor of the News, 
with James Gouffer of Harrisburg as 
city editor and Price Whitaker as cir- 
culation manager. 


Raid Korean Paper in Honolulu 


Honotutvu, Aug. 3—The office of the 
Pacific Times, a Korean newspaper, was 
wrecked and five Koreans were injured 
today in two raids on the office. The dis- 
order started in an altercation between 
the staff of the newspaper and a group of 
women who came to protest against an 
article they considered an attack on the 
Korean Women’s Benevolent Society. S. 
K. Ham, manager of the Times, was 
seriously injured. 


for August 6, 1921 


New Magazine for China 

lhe China Review has just been is- 
sued in New York by a group of young 
Chinese republicans. The first issue, 
printed in English and Chinese, contains 
discussions of commercial and diplo- 
matic problems of the celestial republic, 
press comments from leading Chinese 
newspapers, and articles on philosophy 
and aspects of modern Chinese civiliza- 
tion. Offices are in the Woolworth 
Building, New York. 





Howat To Edit Anti-Allen Weekly 


Kansas union labor will enter the 
newspaper field to oppose the Kansas 
industrial court law, W. E. Freeman, 


president of the state federation of labor, 





declares. 
by 


A weekly paper, to be edited 
y Alex Howat, famous opponent of thx 
court law and also of Governor Alle 
assisted by Jake Sheppard, attorney fo: 
Howat, is contemplated. Union men and 
women over the state are to be appealed 
to for support. In addition moving pic- 
ture films of the mining regions of the 
state, showing conditions as they exist, 
are to be used to fight the law. 


New Po:t Huron Daily 


Port Huron, Mich., Aug. 3—A new 
evening and Sunday newspaper, the Port 
Huron Press, appeared Tuesday. It is 
published by a Michigan corporation 
capitalized at $100,000. The editorial 
staff is headed by Charles R. Osius. 














FOR 


SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 


NEWSPAPER 


MAKING 











FOR SALE 
6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 





Printers’ Outfitters 

Printing Plants and Business bought and sold, 
American Typefounders’ products, printers and 
bookbinders machinery of every description. 
Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., New 
York City. 





Goss Quadruple Press 
Ready to Deliver Shortly 


Goss four-deck two-page wide “Straight 


Line” Press. Capacity 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 
14 or 16 page papers, 24,000 per hour; 
20, 24, 28 or 32 page papers, 12,000 per 


9% 


oiN% 


hour. Length of page, inches. 


This press might suit you. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. 
PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


New York: 1457 Broadway 
Chicago: 1441 Monadnock Block 














TRULY GREAT 


NEWSPAPERS USE THE STANDARD 
MAGNETIC PLAYER BOARD DURING 
THE WORLD’S SERIES 


New York Times Hartford Courant 


Syracuse Post Stand Worcester Telegram 
ard New Bedford Stand- 
Springfield Republican ard 


Springfield (O.) News 


Waterbury Republican 
Dayton News 


Pawtucket Times 


Salt Lake Deseret Winnipeg Free Press 
News Peoria Journal-Tran- 

Tampa Tribune script 

Norfolk Ledger- Fort Wayne Gazette 


Dispatch 
Lancaster Examiner 
Akron Times 
Atlantic City 

Union 
Clarksburg Telegram 
Newburgh News 
Glens Falls Times 
New Haven Union Bridgeport Times 

Others Will Fall in Line This Year 
Write now—only a few more player 
boards available for World’s Series 


STANDARD MAGNETIC PLAYER, Corp. 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Rockford Republic 
Lynn Item 
Manchester Union 
Taunton Gazette 
Bayonne News 
Hamilton News 
Newport Y. M.C. A. 


Press- 





NEWSPRINT 


R.a-ons for 
buying from us 










Quality of 
always uniform. 


paper 


Regular deliveries. 


Shipments made in 
from five to six weeks 
at prices below pres- 
ent contracts. 


J. & J. SCOTT, Ltd. 


33 W. 42nd St., 


New York City 





Phone 
Vanderbilt 1057 
















For Prompt Service 


TYPE 
Printers’ Supplies 
Machinery 


In Stock for Immediate Shipment by 
Selling Houses conveniently located 





“American Type the Best in Any Case” 


AMERICAN 
_TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


Boston Pittsburgh Kansas City 
New York Cleveland Denver 
Philadelphia Detroit Los Angeles 
Baltimore Chicago San Francisco 
Richmond Cincinnati Portland 
Atlanta St. Louis ane 
Buffalo Mi Li i 











Take It To 


POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 


The Fastest Engravers on 
the Earth 


Powers Photo Engraving Co. 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. 
New York City 








We can increase your business—you 
want it increased. 


You have thought of press clippings 
yourself. But let us tell you how 
press clippings can be made a busi 
ness-builder for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 


Established a Quarter of a Century 








(7 


yy, 


Established in 1912 to sell and 
equip Newspaper Plants 


PECKHAM MACHINERY Co. 
MARBRIDGE BLDG. 


NEW YORK CITY 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY 
An 8-page Newspaper Press or a Small 
Magazine Press using curved plates. Give 
all particulars in first letter. 











& A 





Advertising 


S H 0 W A L T E R Promotion Service 


Founded by W. D. Showalter 
Carried on by E. J. Craine 
Temporary Address: 

8431 12Cth St., Richmond Hill, N. Y. City 
For Newspapers and Magazines 
Monthly promotion copy for use in build- 
ing up classified and store advertising. A 
Service that educates readers to read the 
advertisements and stimulates merchants to 
advertise adequately. Are you interested 
in a campaign for classified or store adver- 
tising? Sets of 12 back numbers of the 
Service may be obtained at a great reduc- 
tion. They are full of all that is best in 

advertising promotion. 
Write for particulars and rates. 




















Main Office and Works: 








GOSS 
COMET rat sep press 





Prints 4-6 and 8 Page Papers 


From Type Forms and Roll Paper. 
A 5 Horse Power Motor will drive it. 


Now Being Built for Early Delivery 





Write for Literature and Prices 


THEGOSS PRINTING PRESS Co. 


1535 So. Paulina St., Chicago 


New York Office: 
220 W. Forty-second St. 
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Introduction to Employer and Employee | 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


3 A WORD for advertisements under this 
C classification. Cash with order. For 
those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 50 words) FREE. 


Advertising Malager 


Young man with eight years’ experience in 
handling local, territorial, and national adver- 
tising, desires position as advertising manager 
or assistant with an eastern newspaper. Thor- 
oughly trained in newspaper work, capable of 
assuming executive responsibilities. At present 
connected with reputable advertising agency as 
space-buyer and in charge of statistical and 
research department. Best references. Ad- 
dress A-776, Epvitor & PUBLISHER. 


A Young Man 


Wishes to get a start in newspaper advertising 
or publishing business. Hard work, ambitious, 
a leaning towards writing and a high school 
education are his chief assets. No talk about 
salary, a foothold only is desired. Address 
Box A-727, Care of Epitor & PUBLISHER. 


Advertising, Accounting 

Newspaper young man, 24, six years’ exper- 
ience, three years chief charge clerk of large 
N. Y. daily. Best references. New York City 
preferred. Box A-771, Care Epitor & Pup- 
LISHER. 


Advertising or Circulation Assistant 

Young fellow—three years’ training—a steady, 

creative and enthusiastic worker—desires posi- 

tion as assistant to advertising or circulation 

manager. Write to Suite 43, Oak Terrace, 307 
15th St., Minneapolis, Minn. Middle 

W estern afternoon paper preferred. 


Advertising Manager-Sa’esman 


Copy-writing layout-man seeks better propo- 
sition where initiative, ability and experience 
can establish permanency with promising future. 
Sex A- 769, Care Epitor & PuBLISHER. 


Business Manager 

Wanted opportunity as business manager or 
publisher's assistant, based on following ex 
perience Thorough circulation manage ment 
experience, large and small cities, 3 years’ ad- 
vertising selling experience in a leading South- 
ern city and limited office and business_man- 
agement experience in important small West- 
ern city. Address A-761, Care Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER. 


Business Manager 

Or assistant to publisher. Thoroughly versed 
in every phase of newspaper work from me 
chanical department to news gathering and 
advertising. Formerly mechanical superintend 
ent of large Southern paper. Now assistant 
business manager Prefer small organization 
in town of around 200,000. Married. Age 
33. References from some of the best known 
newspaper executives in the country. Box 
A-767, Care Epitor & PUBLISHER 


I Want a Job 

As business manager or general manager of 
daily newspaper in growing community, large 
or small, East or West, North or South 
Married, 40, twenty-two years of experience, 
ten as publisher. Can work hard and long 
and to a purpose and know how to get others 
to work with me Highest references as to 
character and integrity and ability and success 
ful record as builder of newspaper property 
Can make small investment Ready now 
Frank r. Hanafin, Elgin, Til. 
Circulation Manager 

15 years’ experience. Good organizer. “Under 
stands establishing agencies, handling carriers 
and solicitors. Had some contest work as well 
as other circulation promotion work Expe 
rienced both in the North and South. Mar 
ried, age 38 References good Address A-774, 
Epitor & PUBLISHER. 


Desk Man 


Thoroughly experienced managing editor of 
energy, ambition and tried ability, is doing 
vacation periods waiting for the paper he 
wants. Best of references and a guarantee 
of results. A-752, Eprror & PusBLisHEr. 


Wanted 


By young man, now assistant city editor of 
daily in city of 35,000, position as city editor 
of daily paper in small city or other good 
editorial position on larger paper. College 
graduate, with several years’ expe rience im 
reportorial and editorial work. Best of refer 
ences. Box A-764, Care Epiror & PuBLisner 








Editorial-Advertising Assistant 

College graduate with an additional year in a 
school of journalism and with a year’s exper 
ience as assistant to the advertising managet 
of a company in large eastern city, desires 
a position as editorial or as advertising as 
sistant. Excellent references. Box A-765, 
Care Epitor & PuBLisHeERr. 


Managing Editor Editorial Writer 


Change contemplated as managing editor, edi- 
torial writer or both. Desire connection with 
progressive daily in large or rapidly growing 
city. Fifteen years’ experience, including met 
ropolitan, Have had national campaign expe- 
rience. At present holding responsible execu 
tive position on daily in Eastern city of 300,- 
000. Age 41, college education. References. 
Reason for change, more progressive policy 
desired. Box A-758, Care Epitor & Pus 
LISHER. 


_. SITUATIONS WANTED 


Attention Publishers 


Managing editor of live, prosperous newspaper 
in thriving city of 65,000, with morning, even- 
ing and Sunday editions, desires similar po 
sition or news editorship in metropolitan city. 
Recognized executive, credited with being an 
A No. 1 idea man who can put over big 
things. Aggressive, but constructive—in all an 
active, working managing editor who can 
handle any sized job. Age 32, twelve years’ 
experience, most of it metropolitan. Only ob- 
ject in seeking change is to build to bigger 
future. Might consider medium sized city 
managing editorship if attractive. Best rec- 
ommendations. Address Box A-760, Care Eb- 
itor & PUBLISHER. 


Position Wanted 


Managing editor or assistant with twenty years’ 
experience editing, making up and reporting on 
great and small city dailies, seeks permanent 
post. Has unusual record, can give best refer- 
ences; not less than sixty. Box A-711, Care of 
Epitor & PUBLISHER. 


Managing Editor 

Seeks position with newspaper of Republican 
leanings. Six years’ experience in executive 
capacity. Now temporarily on copy desk of 
paper in city of quarter million people. Age 
33, steady, reliable, Exchange references. 
Write A-749, Epiror & PUBLISHER. 

Mr. Newspaper Publisher 

If your paper is not making the progress it 
should,—if it is not returning profits commen- 
surate with your investment,—or if it is an 
actual money-loser,—let us put you in touch 
with an editor and general manager of ex- 
ceptional ability who is about to make a change 
He is a capable leader and organizer, with long 
experience and an unbroken record of suc- 
cessful achievements to recommend him. Prac 
tical, broad of calibre, versed in newspaper 
dom from the ground up, he will fit in with 
a broad-calibre organization where a real ex 
ecutive is needed. For further information 
concerning this man, write to Kaunsman, Ad 
vertising Service, 528 Washington St., Read 
ing. Pa. 

Ambitious Young Newspaperman Man 
University trained, five years’ successful ex 
perience on Eastern dailies in news writing, 
advertising, and circulation, desires position 
in West. Best references. Box A-768, Care 
Epitor & PUBLISHER. 


Experienced Newspaper Woman 
Publicity expert, magazine writer, 
handling executive job, desires connection 
with newspaper, trade publication, house or 
gan or advertising agency, in or very near 
New York City. Address Box A-763, Care 
Epiror & PUBLISHER. 


capable of 


General Manager or Assistant 

Thoroughly trained in business, accounting, 
costs and corporation finance. Prefer position 
with paper that needs new blood and where 
hard work will be appreciated. Salary and 
opportunity to acquire interest in the business 
especially desired. Highest references Ad 
dress, Box A-766, Care of Entror & PusLisHer 


Go-Get-It 

Reporter wants position on live daily. Best 
references. *‘roven experience. Graduate 
school of journalism. Box A-770, Care Eptror 
& PuBLisner. 





Reporter, Press Photographer, 
Feature Writer and Editor 


University graduate, ten years’ experience as 
reporter, press photographer, feature writer 
and editor. Will take pe owed of small daily, 
or consider some other attractive proposition. 
Especially interested in opportunity to acquire 
interest in business. Location in central states 
erenerees, Present employer as reference. R. 
G. Hall, 522 North Light St., Springfield, O. 


Now Managing Editor 

But I want to return to my old post of tele 
graph editor. Have handled Associated, United 
and International, Experience, six years. Pres 
ent position is good one but not to my liking 
lrefer post on morning paper in city from 


5,000 up Unmarried and have no other in 
tere:ts but the “game.” Best of references 
Salary secondary matter. Box A-772, Care 


Eviror & PUBLISHER 


Sport Writer 


5 years’ experience, last 2 years with leading 
turf journal as associate editor Have written 
over 200 poems and short stories, also car 
toonist and photographer. Familiar with en 
graving and printing, 6 months’ experience as 
advertising manager. Highest references as to 
ability and character, 30 years, single, Amer 
ican of Scotch descent. Prefer position in 
New York, Chicago or Western cities. Address 
A-756, Care Epiror & PuBLISHER. 


HELP WANTED 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 





Wanted 

Young, single, energetic man with some news 
paper experience to learn technical trade paper 
routine for permanent position. Must be part 
of time on road. Address Box A-759, Care 
Epitor & PuBLISHER. 


HELP WANTED 


We Connect the Wires 


Bringing into quick communication the em- 
ployer and the position seeker in the Adver- 
tising, Printing and Publishing field, east, 
south and west. Our lists include men and 
women fitted for positions up to the highest 
responsibility, with newspapers, class journals, 
advertising agencies and the publicity depart- 
ments of mercantile and manufacturing con- 
cerns. No charge is made to employers; 
registration is free. Established 1898. Fer- 
nald’s Exchange, Inc., Third National Bank 
Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


Advertising Copy Writer 

Wanted. Progressive Canadian newspaper in 
city of 70,000 has opening for Canadian who 
can write and sell the sort of copy that moves 
merchandise. Salary to fit ability. Wire or 
write Pierre C. Starr, 1457 Broadway, New 


York. 











MISCELLANEOUS © 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 





Removal Notice 


IT have moved from 103 Park Ave. to the 
Times Building, Broadway and 42d St., wher 
I shall be pleased to see any of my clients 
when in the city, also any who desire to buy 
or sell a newspaper or magazine property. I 
give special attention to consolidation and ap 
praisment. My wide and successful experience 
as President and General Manager of Publish 
ing Companies and Press Associations has 
qualified me to remder very valuable service 
to those engaged in or about to engage in the 
publishing business. Jacob B. Shale, Times 
Building, New York City. 


Reporters Have Clambake 
New York City Hall reporters assem- 
bled their association last Saturday and 
enjoyed a clambake “somewhere on 
Long Island.” Members of the board 
of aldermen and all city politicians 
turned out in force to witness the ath- 
letic events and a baseball game between 
the reporters and the aldermen. The re 
porters kept score and claim a victory 
by 13 to 0, while the aldermen’s amateur 
scorer added up 11 runs for the law- 
makers and none for the news writers. 

\ legislative inquiry is threatened 


Bank Saletan Sioux Falls Press 


Omana, Neb., July 29.—The property 
of the Sioux Falls (S. D.) Daily Press 
was taken yesterday by Sheriff Wangs- 
ness of Minnehaha county to satisfy a 
judgment of*between $15,000 and $16,000 
held by the Sioux Falls National Bank 
against George W. Egan, owner of the 
paper a 


New Canadian Motor Paper 


(he Eastern Motorist is the name of 
a new automotive monthly publication 
which has just been issued from the 
press of the Eastern Publishing Com- 
pany, 288 St. James street, Montreal 
It will be circulated chiefly in Quebec 
and the maritime provinces. 


Amarillo Panhandle Quits 

The Amarillo (Texas) Daily Pan- 
handle, has suspended publication, Six 
years ago the Amarillo Daily News pur- 
Panhandle, and made it the 
evening edition of the News. This 
makes the Daily Tribune the only after 
noon paper here. 


chased the 


New Daily for Oregon 


The Daily Medford (Ore.) Clarion 
is a new evening newspaper published 
by a company composed of Medford 


men, with William E. 
ney, as editor. 


Phillips, an attor 


Brompton Passes Dividend 
MonrTreAL, Que., July 21. The 
Brompton Pulp & 
rectors have 


Paper Company di- 
quarterly = divi 
dend in the common stock of $1 per 
share. 


passed 


$15,000 


or less for first payment on a 
middle west daily or substantial 
weekly property. 
Might buy a controlling interest. 


newspaper 


Proposition W. H 


Charles M. Palmer 


NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 








Unusual (pportunities 


Daily & Weekiy 
NEWSPAPERS 
TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 
Established 1910 











16-PAGE POTTER 


FOR SALE. Will print papers of 4, 6, 8, 
10, 12 or 16 pages all folded as one. Type 
length, 21 in. Complete stereotype equip- 
ment, including 19 extra roller stocks, 5 
extra spindles, 12 seven col. chases, and 15 
h. p. D. C. motor. This press is in A-1 
condition, invites. immediate inspection, and 
offers delivery within two months after 
date of sale. 





Wire or write 


Southern Publishers Exchange, Inc. 
Newspaper Properties and Equipment 
Carneal Bldg. Richmond, Va. 








POSITION OF 


Business Manager 
OPEN 


THE POSITION OF BUSINESS 
MANAGER for a daily afternoon 
and Sunday morning newspaper 
of 30,000 circulation in a city of 
80,000 people is open. Only 
afternoon paper in its field 
Good salary. Want a man of 
experience and proven efficiency 
who desires to enter a good field 
with the idea 
Correspondence 


of permanency. 

with applicant 

for the position will be held in 

strict confidence. Address Box 
\ 747, Editor & Publisher. 








“The African World” 
& 
“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 


Published 


every Saturday in 


London. 


AMERICAN OFFICE 


No. 1 West Thirty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Fitz Roy 2969 











The Oakland 
pointed Cone, 


Cal.) Enquirer has ap- 
Hlunton & Woodman as 
its representative in the national adver- 
tising field east of the Rocky Mountains. 
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HUNCHES 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news and 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 


each hunch published under this head. 


Epitor & PuBLISHER will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is now being 


worked successfully in your city does not bar it from this department 
Address your contributions to the Huncu Epitor. When they appear clip 
them and mail them in and reccive payment by return mail. Unavailable 


hunches will not be returned. 


O the people of your city believe the 
proposed Washington Conference on 
Disarmaments should be held in the open 
or behind closed doors? Invite expres- 
sions of opinion on this subject. A ma- 
jority of the people of the country have 


very positive convictions about secret 
diplomacy and open discussions and 
would welcome an opportunity to put 
them in print. A controversy on the 


subject of secret diplomacy carried on 
through your paper is attract 
On dull days send out 
a couple of reporters to interview prom- 
inent men and 


Also try the 


sure to 
reader interest. 
women on the subject. 
man in the street.—M. 


The Brooklyn Daily Eagle is running 
1,000 to 1,500-word personal 
with pictures, of prominent figures in 
current news. So far the principals in 
the Anglo-Irish negotiations, Lord 
Northcliffe, and Goy. Len Small of Illi- 
nois are among those whose personalities 
have delineated under the 
tures of staff writers.—R. 


sketches, 


been signa- 


The New York World is conducting 
a Vacation Photo Contest, one page of 
the gravure being given over 
each Sunday for the reproduction of pic- 
tures submitted. Prizes aggregating 
$200 will be awarded for the best photo- 
graphs by amateurs. 
\ugust 24.—M. 


section 


The contest closes 


With winter approaching, householders 
would appreciate an article on the var- 
ious kinds and grades of coal. Technical 
terms should be avoided as much as pos 
sible in such an article. Endeavor to 
show the consumer what difference there 
is in the regular grades, and why cer- 
tain kinds are 
others. 


more than 
The necessary data can easily 


be secured from local coal dealers.—T. 


expensive 


\ contest with a prize offered for the 
best account of the most novel manner 
in which a young couple in your city 
spent their honeymoon would doubtless 
create great interest. Invite letters from 
contestants, or have printed interviews. 
E. Lasse: 


The hot spell was prolonged, but there 
were comparatively heat prostra- 
tions. Interviews with local physicians 
might bring out statements as to whether 
or not some of us owe our lives to pro- 
hibition, after all. 
pany route 
twelve horses by 


few 


\ local baking com- 
men use horses lost 
the heat. What was 
the hot spell’s toll in horses in your city? 
R: ED. 


whose 


cream does 
eat every day? What's the 
for the town? Are they eating 
more or less than last year? How much 
should people eat this hot weather? Is 
“store” ice cream good for children? All 
or any of these suggestions may be 
woven into a timely story during the hot 
wweather.—E. H. J. 


How many dishes of ice 
your city 


average 


Who is the most useful citizen in your 
town? Get the opinion of some of the 
leading men or women. And have them 


tell why. It will make material for sev- 
eral stories. The reason for that person 
being most useful will be interesting, as 
showing by what standard we judge our 
citizenship.—E. H. iB 


Who is the best citizen in your town? 
Charles former congressman, 
told Muskogee Kiwanians the other day 
that the person he the best 
citizen didnt have a cent on deposit in 
any bank, didn’t own a share of stock in 


Creager, 


considered 


any enterprise, didn’t always have a 
steady job and wasn’t in the papers 
once a year—lut he had raised a famil 


of five boys and tw 
of adversity, had overcome a question- 
1 


able birthright, 


girls through yea 


five sons and 
the 
the 


had given 
the country in 
never complained at 


two 
war 


sons-in-law to 
and had 





WHEN YOUR HUNCH 
APPEARS 
Clip it and mail it to the 
Editor & Publisher with your 
ond address and a check 
fer $1.00 will be sent to you 
immediately. 


name 


Hunches that are 
not available for this page be- 
cause of previous publication or 
general use at the present time 
will not be returned. 











way the country was going to the dogs, 
etc. What is the standard in your town? 


E. H. J. 


Why doesn’t some newspaper conduct 
a national contest, paying particular at- 
tention to schools of journalism, for the 
best concise and practical suggestions or 
an essay on ways and means of improv- 
ing the paper? 
possibly 
try-out 
ner. 


Offer cash awards, with 
additional incentive of a 
the news staff for the win- 
Prepare a small. pamphlet giving 
some of the history, details, and aims of 
the paper for the guidance of contestants, 
such a book as the Detroit News once 
issued, only more inexpensive if neces- 
sary. Youth may be inexperienced, often 
rash, and unwise, but it is also often 
original and knows no “rut.” The trash 
could be easily separated from the worth- 
while ideas. The plan ought to bring 
favorable publicity and would undoubt 
edly sufficiently interest enough young 
men in the paper to assure a wide choice 
of men for any job that paper had to 
offer for a few years.—G. W. G. 


the 


on 


This is the season of steeplejacks and 
building They're 
turous, care-free lot, who work a few 
in the and loaf in well es- 
tablished havens throughout the country 
the remainder of the twelve months. 
They ought to have good stories to tell. 


cleaners. an adven- 


weeks year 


Art of them at work should go well, 
too.—E. C. L. 

The St. Paul Pioneer Press every 
morning prints statements from five 


random as to which 
story in the previous day’s issue most 


interested them.—J. J. T. 


readers selected at 


1921 








PROMOTION IDEAS 








HE Fall River (Mass.) Herald on 

July 30, issued a special section de- 
voted to advertising and personal write- 
ups of local automobile dealers. 

lhe Miami (Fla.) Metropolis published 
an anniversary number of 56 pages July 
28. It was established late in July of 
1896,, and a feature head in one of the 
early issues is reproduced, possibly as 
an illustration of the progress made by 
the “magic city” and its journals during 


the past quarter-century. The “ex- 
ample” is “Miami Mince Meat. Many 
Miner Miscellaneous Miami Matters 
Modestly Mentioned.” That was the 


only head on the front page of the issue 
of July 31, 1896. 

A. H. Belo & Co., publishers of the 
Dallas Morning News and the Dallas 
Journal, has installed in the lobby of 
the important office buildings in the city 
and in department stores, hotels, etc., 
attractive for the reception of 
want-ads. These boxes are appropriately 
marked “News-Journal Want-ad Box,” 
and persons desiring to place a want-ad 
in either the News or the Journal is in- 
vited to write the copy with instructions 
and drop it in one of the boxes. The ads 
are then published as per instructions 
and the collector calls to collect for the 
ad. Copy from these boxes is collected 
at regular intervals for every edition of 
the papers. 


The 


boxes 


San Francisco Call gives $2,500 
cash prizes for proper titles to pictures 
vhich will be published daily. No sub- 
scriptions are required. 

and the 
offering 
number of new 


The San Francisco Examiner 
Chronicle of the same city are 
bicycles for a_ stated 
subscriptions. 

The St. Paul Daily News, in co-opera- 
tion with one of the local theaters, is 
having 100 babies screened and filmed 
for movie shows. The patrons of the 
theater are to vote on the merits of 
the kids, age must be between 
six months and three years, and those 
decided the most popular are to be given 
prizes by the News, $50 in gold being 
the first prize. 

The Salt (Utah) Tribune, has 
purchased and installed a new type of 
lantern, made by the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
known as a “Balopticon,” for use in its 
Main street window. The machine is 
being used to acquaint the public with 
Utah’s scenic wonders. It is claimed to 
be the first time the device has ever 
been used by a newspaper and for scenic 
pictures. 


whc se 


Lake 


lhe Corsicana (Texas) Daily Sun, is 
now running on the “third lap” of an 
advertising campaign in the building up 


of business morale and the fact that 
“Corsicana Has It.” The campaign be- 
gan last November and has been run 


ever since, The first campaign was run 
under the head of “Keep the Dollars 
Rolling.” the second campaign run under 
the head of “Buy at Home and Be a 
City Builder” and the third campaign 
now running being under the head of 
Has It.” The Sun has al- 
ready contributed free over thirty-seven 
pages used in page, half-page and quar- 
ter-page During the campaign 
two special editions were also published. 
The Corsicana Semi-Weekly Light, the 
rural edition of the Sun, carried the 
same campaign. 


“Corsicana 


spaces. 


A shopping bureau for the benefit of 
out-of-town buyers has been started by 
the Birmingham Age-Herald. The 
paper free information and 


also offers 


price lists to distant buyers on request. 


FIRST 


In July The New York Times 
published 1,499,584 agate lines of 
advertising, exceeding by 412,060 


lines the volume printed by the next 
New York newspaper and within a 
thousand lines of the combined total 
of the two newspapers popularly 
classed with The Times as to quality 
of circulation. 


Che New York Times 








Wherever You Are 


You are anxious to keep in touch with 
the news from home. That’s why you 


buy 

Che 
Pittsburg Dispatch 
and know you get the “Best Always.” 


Branch Offices: 
Wallace G. Brooke, 
Brunswick Building, New York 
The Ford-Parsons Co., 


Marquette Building, Chicago, II. 











OF THE SHAFFER GROUP 





The Chicago Evening Post led all Chi- 
cago evening newspapers in_ financial 
advertising for the year of 1920, with a 
total of 1,031,240 agate lines, exceeding 
its nearest evening competitor by 171,170 
agate lines. 


THE CHICAGO 
EVENING POST 


Chicago’s Class Newspaper 





OF NEWSPAPERS 








The 
Pittsburg Press 


Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURG 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 


Wrigley Bldg. 
GLASS & IRVIN 
Chicago 


Metropolitan Tower, 
1. A. KLEIN 
New York 








Buffalo Evening News 
again leads in national field first four 
months, 1921, six-day evening papers. List 
of leading six-day publication figures com- 
piled by Indianapolis Evening News: 

Lineage 1921 


Buffalo Evening News .........-. 785,118 
Indianapolis News ............. 727,572 
Minneapolis Journal ........... 640,766 
I CE cats dis 6 bata eee ees 633,500 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle .......... 631,676 
Chicago Daily News ............ 629,187 
Pittsburgh Press ............+- 605,108 
FOR ENED ccewicviccseaccecé 568,628 
PRRBUNOO UMNEE 5 o'5c cine cescsaed 550,039 
Copeman PeOOR: occ cccvsssceeve 499,072 


Newark Evening News did not furnish 


separate foreign display lineage figures. 














f 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 


Infernational News Service 
World Building, New York. 
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The Land of Opportunity 


~ The SOUTHERN MARKET 


No other section of the United States in which the opportunities 
for industrial and agricultural development compare with those of 


the South. 











In the South, the daily newspapers take your advertising where you 
want it, when you want it. Each paper covers its own special zone, 
extending far out into the country. 


The country trade buys in town and often lays in good supplies. 
The national advertiser who makes his goods known now will profit 


most. Use these Southern dailies, they will win the trade that will 
stick. 











a 





SOUTHERN LIST 
2,500 10,000 2,500 10,000 
ALABAMA. Circulation lines lines NORTH CAROLINA. Circulation lines lines 
*Birmingham Age-Herald ....(M) 22,664 .08 .08 Greensboro Daily News .....(M) 18,365 .05 .05 
*Birmingham Age-Herald ..... (S) 25,486 -10 10 Greensboro Daily News ......(S) 24,754 .06 .06 
*Birmingham News .......... (E) 59,019 15 15 Raleigh News and Observer. .(M) 23,526 .06 .06 
*Birmingham News .........- (S) 59,479 -15 15 Raleigh News and Observer. .(S) 25,962 .06 .06 
*Mobile News-Item ........... (E) 10,653 05 0S TE RED be cienedececes (E) 6,131 .03 .03 
*Mobile Register ............ (M) 21,508 .07 .07 Wilmington Star ............ (M) 6,191 .04 04 
*Mobile Register ............ (S) 33,863 .085 .085 *Winston-Salem Journal ... (M&S) 8,158 .04 .04 
FLORIDA SOUTH CAROLINA. 
. é ‘ 
*Jacksonville Metropolis ...... (E) 18,355 .07 .07 cma tea a apy acess = on cane ye = 
*Florida Times-Union, Jackson- ‘henna (M) 21.302 ‘es ‘es 
ville... .. ++ esse ee eeeee (M&S) SBABD 08 (Se5) 08 (95) “Columbia State ............ (S) 21,857 .06 06 
*Pensacola Journal .......... (M) 3,978 .025 .025 ‘Gea Deaeaee. |). (E) 7.290 04 04 
ae Journal .......--- (S) 5,396 025 025 Greenwood Index Journal. . (E&S) 4,235 .025 .025 
Pemeaeens MWS 2. i ciscccoscs (E) 5,282 .03 .03 Spartanburg Journal ........ (E) 3,670 04 04 
Spartanburg Herald ......(M&S) 6,012 .04 .04 
GEORGIA. 
TENNESSEE. 
$Augusta Chronicle .. ......(M) 10,254 .045 .045 eChattaseanes Seve . (E) 20.184 os os 
$Augusta Chronicle .......... (S) 9,734 .045 .045 Chattencegs Thues ... x Pe -(M) 22 661 ‘07 ‘er? 
oman pat eee pr a ~ yo Chattanooga Times .......... (S) 23,046 .07 .07 
saaacana mer = ties (E&S) 8 294 ‘04 04 §Knoxville Sentinel .......... (E) 23,687 .07 .06 
am — pol ef ae te >: (M) 20. 144 “06 “06 Memphis Commercial Appeal (M) 84,730 16 15 
Poco Suiennaets a ph apse (Ss) sees 20 ‘an Memphis Commercial Appeal..(S) 115,102.19 18 
Gite Sle ets oe ea y : ’ *Nashville Banner ............(E) 41,466 .07 07 
*Savannah Morning News . . (M&S) 20,891 .055 .05 “Rashida Balieted ee (S) 43.912 os os 
KENTUCKY. oe ‘ - 
“Lexington Leader ........... (E) 16,252 05 05 tBristol Herald Courier... . (M&S) 6,590 04 .04 
"Lexington Leader ..........- (S) 16,220 05 05 Danville Register and Bee (M&E) 11,213 .045 .045 
Louisville Herald ........... (M) 46,429.09 09 Newport oe parte Me 10,819 05 05 
Louisville Herald ........... (S) 56,206 .09 09 Pesan —— pees ms waned yo = 
*Roanoke World-News .......(E) 11,078 07 06 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
*Asheville Citizen ............ (M) 11,322 .045 .045 Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 
*Asheville Citizen ............ (S) 9,973 045 .045 *A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. 
*Charlotte Observer ......... (M) 20,329 .055 05 tIncludes Bristol, Tenn. 
*Charlotte Observer .......... (S) 22,270 .07 .06 §$Publisher’s Statement. 
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Don’t Rock the Boat— 
Now isthe Time to Pull 


When American business is just about to jump 
forward to new and greater achievement is no time 
for those who are still nervous regarding the future 
to continue rocking the boat. 


Now is the time for those inclined to do business 
to pull vigorously on the oars for the purpose of 
attaining forward motion which can develop into 
full speed ahead by September and October. 


There probably never was a time when the American 
public would as quickly respond to the newspaper 
advertising of an article offered at a price which 
the public know ts fair, as now. 


Convince the public that present prices are fair 
and will continue for the balance of the year and 
your goods are sold. 


There is no way for producing this result equal 
to the method of advertising in daily newspapers. 
Every worthwhile American with money enough 
to buy advertised goods buys and reads a daily 
newspaper. 


Don’t rock the boat. Help pull it forward. 








THE NEW YORK GLOBE 








JASON ROGERS, Publisher 


MEMBER LORENZEN & THOMPSON, Inc MEMBER 
A. B. E.. Special Representatives A. B. C. 
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BLUE GRASS STATE ONE OF RICHEST IN SOUTH 


Kentuckians, Born To The Best, Hold Lead In Tobacco and Ownership of Thoroughbred Horses 
and Recent Rapid Strides In Manufacturing Place State On New Plane of Financial Independence 


HEN considering Kentucky as a 

market it should be remembered 
that her people have been trained to ex 
pect the best in life. The buying power 
of her state comes largely from her soil 
but is interlocked with an . industrial 
development of the last twenty years 
that puts this state in the front rank of 
importance in the South. 

From the days, over a century ago, 
when the hunter’s rifle first startled 
the deer feeding by her rivers, up 
to the present, Kentucky has _ been 
a veritable horn of plenty. The laps- 
ing years, of course, have seen a change 
in the kind of abundance but never in 
the degree. Instead of the roving 
game that gave meat in plenty to her 
pioneers there are 


ing hand of man. 








It was a coming together 
of fertility and productive power. 
ages possibly Kentucky had lain hidden 
in her rich soil and had slept beneath 
ini rivers, waiting to become 
under the transform- 
This human element 
in just the right fiber and temper came 
settlers. What has since 
all the world knows. 
become farms, Indian 
camping grounds cities, and a wilder- 
ness has been changed into a common 


first trails were being 
blazed through her forests; now thou 
sands of miles of railways gridiron the 
», bearing the commerce of millions 


of people. This commerce has grown 
to a vast aggregate, having an annual 
value of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. In its component parts are in 
cluded every crop raised in America, 
products of the mine, forest and fac- 
tory, and blooded stock from scores of 
farms. In the production and manu- 
facture of tobacco Kentucky leads the 
Union as she does in thoroughbreds. 
In every branch of industry and pro 
duction the State’s history for a cen- 
tury shows a reliable return can be 
looked for from effort and investment 

But the State’s fame rests not alone 
on her record of progress, notable as 
that has been. It rests quite as much 
cn the men and women who have had 


the privilege, for as such they have al- 
ways and everywhere esteemed it, of 
calling themselves Kentuckians. 

This State that has been so produc- 
tive in human and mineral forces has 
an area of 40,000 square miles, or 25,- 
000,000 acres, stretching from east to 
west over 350 miles. The surface is a 
broken plain, sloping generally north 
west from the Cumberland Mountains 
on the southeast to the Mississippi 
River on the west Flowing on and 
within her borders Kentucky has 2,000 
miles of navigable rivers. The Ohio is 
the trunk line of this great waterway 
system, making with its 653 miles of 
winding the State’s northern boundary. 
[lowing into it are the Big Sandy, Lick- 
ing, Kentucky, Salt 





now herds and 
flocks and _ the 
sleek thorough- 
bred, the finest 
the world has 
seen. The nuts 
and fruits of the 
forest have been 
supplanted, or 
rather supplement 
ed, for they are 
still plentiful, by 
the rich harvests 
of fields and the 
mellow bounty of 
orchards. 

Kentucky has 
ever been a syn- 
onym of plenty, 
her progress it 
may be truly said 
has rhythm to the 
music of the har- 
vest song. 

To the early set- 
tlers coming over 
t h e mountains 
from the eastern 
colonies, she lay 
across the tracks 
of their tired feet 
an oasis of. hope 
and richness. <A 
glance told them 
they had indeed 
reached a “prom- 
ised land” and 
they eagerly pos- 
sessed themselves 
of it. 

Their settlement 
created a union of 





Photo by Paul Thompson 

Kentucky is rich in material things. 

much to the prosperity of the nation, but in the fact that she gave Abraham Lincoln to the world. Above is a photograph of the little 
log cabin in which the great American was born in Hardin county. 

















River, Tradewater, 
Green, Cumber- 
land and Tennes 
see. Emptying 
‘ into these rivers 
are many smaller 
ones, the whole 
making a network 
of waterways, 
which is one of 
the State’s most 
valuable natural 
assets. 

The fertile land 
drained by these 
streams is remark- 
able for its recu 
perative power 
Much of it has 
been cultivated for 
many years, but it 
continues as_ rich 
as the virgin sod. 
The most exhaus- 
tive cultivation 
does not wear out, 
as is the case in 
many agricultural 
regions. This fact, 
which is the real 
secret of Ken- 
tucky’s boundless 
fertility, is due to 
the continual de- 
‘composition of 
Reon which 
underlies much of 


=the State. Little 
wonder is it that 





Her greatest pride however, is not in the products of her soil and factories which contribut2 ‘a such soil the 


‘Continued on 


page IV) 
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Population | City Classed as 
Pee REM is. 5. babes shnc.ox ands cc os eeeda + dias sane’ 267,981 The largest industrial 
ae MIO a oko Boat ab ones ekacet i eeaae neces 254,969 city and the second 


A. B. C. City and Suburban 








eb ap in cles cok wisi a'xektabe ue ne 350,000 largest commercial city 
Chamber of GComaneree Fy 66 conics oss Sos wo cae ccs bo aee 300,000 | south of the Ohio River 
Chamber of Commerce, City and Suburban.............. 700,000 | 
Natives Whites ....... 75% Industrial workers .... 60,000 
eee 20% English reading....... 95% 
Foreign Born ......... 5% Home owners ........ 65% 
Students, College..... * 7,000 Summer visitors. ..... . 100,000 
Students, School...... 33,369 Families ............. 53,000 | Savings ...-.-.++++++++++s 
Trust Companies.......... 
National ....... eae eee 
Suburban and Farm Residents 


Those towns bordering on or within a radius of fifty to seventy- 
five miles of Louisville, and their population are: 


Survey in Three Parts—Part 1 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 





Location 


Louisville, the metropolis of Kentucky, on the south bank of the 
Ohio River, 90 miles south of the center of population of the 
United States. It is served by seven trunk line railroads, namely, 
the Louisville & Nashville, Illinois Central, Monon Route, Penn- 
sylvania System, Southern, Chesapeake & Ohio, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Big Four System, Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis Railroads, and 
two interurban trolley systems, with direct connection to Indian- 
apolis and the surrounding and adjacent territory to Louisville. 


Banks Theatres 

5 Resources .... $41,631,360.75 mg has = a 
tres, legitimate playhous- 

5 Resources .... 34,661,189.47 es “ted miblieh ipiiinre 

3 Resources .... 51,373,390.61 theatres, seating 22,800. 


There are besides eleven 
private and amusement 
. parks, as summer attrac- 
Schools tions. Churchill Downs 





| 

} . ‘ racing course is open for 
N Alb Ind 22.992 i | Public Grade coescccssees 59 Pupils Coevcsesesseoce 27,103 thirty days every year. 
Yew a tS a 3992 Dn ‘cvcevkwisesestenl eee” - ced : 
Jeffersonville (Ind.)..-..10,098 Frankfort .............. 9,005 | High ---.+2--ceeeceeeees ‘ Paplls woe se eseeenene at 
Charlestown (Ind.) ..... 4,000 Owensboro .............21,055 FOUN «225 cod ecncn See ve 1 PN oss cdaccnsrtes 113 
AREROTEBE 0656 svete res 450 Winchester .. 8,333 Cc i 7,000 

Se ee ee ee ee i a ) LPO h OSS S SOS ’ y BS ccccccccccesccce MS wcccccccsscccs ’ 

La Grange ............. 1,060 I BINT 6,310 olleges . roy Churches 
Eminence ............... 1,868 Bowling Green ......... 9,638 | 
Christianburg ........... 200 ee ae ae 655 | 36 Baptist, 13 Chris- 
Bradenburg ...........-: 505 ae aes Schools and Colleges tian, 6 Church of Christ, 
Lebanon Junction ....... 880 Shepherdsville .......... 520 | 14 Episcopal, 19 Evan- 
7 oe seeeeeee a Hardingsburg ........... 810 Academy of Our Lady of Sorrow, Academy of the Sacred Heart gelical, 9 Holiness, 9 
sawrenceburg ........... o : “ e ood . —_ Lutheran, 27 Methodist 
emiibied <2. c. 30 3765 esas eS Soa” sa of Mercy, Louisville College of Pharmacy, Louisville College of Episcopal, 20 Presbyteri- 
Springfield .............. 1,529 mn orge wong se cecccececes ay Dentistry, Louisville Collegiate School, Simmons University, Pres- an, 37 Roman Catholic, 
Cecila eee epee se 150 eden aks ingame ga 505 eee a —_— ii son 1 : 2 2 Christian Science, 8 
cain ee 1,750 Shitieville 55. .vecccn. 3,760 | byt tian Theological Seminary, So. Baptist Theological Seminary, dine detain te 
eee Co arekon) Pe Welt Pit 65605063565. 750 University of Louisville. 


Gospel Missions, 
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40% of All Daylo Prizes Won by Courier-Journal and Times Readers 


In the recent national Daylo prize contest, the Courier-Journal 
and Times were the only newspaper mediums chosen to cover 


921 (1st 1921 (ist 
1920 1920 5 mos.) 5 mos.) 


tar . Foreign Lineage: Daily Sunday Daily Sunday 
ie Some eeriery- ie Courier-Journal ....1,100,171 967,808 660,671 — 213,389 
And 40% of the $10,000.00 in prizes was won by Courter-. . + 2 


Journal and Times readers. 
This is but ‘another striking evidence of those much-desired 


ere 568,358 rabenes 
342,219 270,870 122,607 
oseceee 314,108 *e 


characteristics of Quantity plus Quality found in the circula- Circulation: Daily Total Combination Rate 


tion of these two nationally recognized mediums. 


Courier-Journal and Times 4 20 cents per agate line 


That national advertisers appreciate the resultfulness and Herald and Post 89,980 18 cents per agate line 


economy of Courier-Journal and Times advertising is conclu- 
sively proven by the following comparisons in foreign lineage, 


They also find in the Service Department of the Courier- 
Journal and Times an organization equipped to render every 


circulation and rates: REAL SERVICE this side of actual selling. 


Represen ed areseasag by the S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, New York, St. Louis, Detroit, Kansas City, Chicago, 
Atlanta, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 
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Principal Industries 

Louisville is the largest loose leaf tobacco 
market in the United States. It is esti- 
mated that 25 per cent of the city’s popu- 
lation is engaged in some manner or other 
in this industry. Other industries are: 
Stock yards, flour mills, baseball bats, bath 
tubs, wagons, organs, printing, cement, 
furniture, farm implements, ice machinery, 
wood boxes, hickory handles, clothing, 
petroleum, chemicals, metals, leather, 
wood-working and turning, paints and var- 
nish, buttons, coal and blooded horses, 


cattle, mules, sheep and hogs. 





Sources from which facts and figures were secured: Geo. E. 
NOTE.— fig 
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Special Information 


Louisville has 575 manufacturing plants, engaged in 
75 different lines, employing approximately 60,000 op- 
eratives. The estimated value of the manufactured 
products in 1920 was $313,000,000, an increase of 33% 
per cent. over 1919. 

There was an increase of $312,202,000 in the author- 
ized capital of Louisville industrial, commercial and 
financial and other enterprises in 1920, according to 
figures just compiled. The increase in industrial capital, 
including new and existing enterprises, was $19,335,000. 
New enterprises added $10,947,000 to industrial capital. 
The increase in financial, commercial and other enter- 
amounted to $11,466,000, of which $5,640,000 
was for new enterprises and $5,221,000 for existing en- 
terprises. 


prises 


There was a total of 145 incorporations for 
new enterprises of all classes. 

Louisville has the largest stock yards in the south, 
the annual clearings of which are $75,000,000. 

It is also one of the largest grain terminals in the 
country, and one of the five largest flour manufacturing 
centers in the world. The elevator capacity exceeds 
3,000,000 bushels and the investment in the grain and 
milling industry is over $8,000,000. 

Louisville terminals handle 80,000 tons of freight daily. 
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Residential Features 


Louisville is indeed a city of 
beautiful homes, ranging from the 
stately old homes (built largely by 
the descendants of the Cavaliers 
of Virginia), and the substantial 
homes of the wealthier class, to 
the modest dwellings which are 
surrounded by gardens and shade 
trees. There are numerous mod- 
ern courts and houses of the 
cottage type. 


The houses for the most part 
are one- and two-family struc- 
tures. In the fine residential sec- 
tion one-family houses predomi- 
nate. 


Many apartment houses of the 
better grade have been erected 
during the past decade, but the 
tendency of the people is towards 
owning their own homes. 





{llert, Secretary Louisville Convention and Publicity League; W. E. Morrow, Secretary 


Louisville Board of Trade; Banks, Board of Education, Bankers, Clearing House, De;artment Stores, City Directory and other reliable sources. 
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The Light That Says. There It Is." Found 
The Two Best Mediums For Covering- 
The Louisville Territory 
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BLUE GRASS STATE 
ONE OF RICHEST 


| (Continued from page I) 











blue is native, 
spontaneously, and 
every agricultural 
zone. 


grass springing from it 
that in it is grown 
of the tem- 
Wheat of unexcelled qual- 
milling purposes is 
far in 


staple 
‘perate 
ity for 
quantity 


raised in 
of the State’s 
and corn grows on the rich allu- 
vial bottom lands taller and larger than 
in any other part of the Union. The 
season for corn is so long that the crop 
may be planted as late as the middle of 
June and still reach yellow maturity 
before frost. Winter killing of wheat 
is rarely known, as the climate is mild 
and equable. Vegetables of every va- 
riety grow abundantly, and the central 


excess 
need, 





Photo by Underwood & Underwood 
Tobacco 


is one of the principal crops of 
Kentucky. Is it any wonder when they can 
grow plants such as this one of eighteen 
leaves? 
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location of the State and its excellent 
railway connections with Northern mar- 
kets have in recent years caused profit- 
able attention to be paid to truck 
farming. 

In the production of tobacco Ken- 
tucky leads all the States: The quality 
is so high that it fixes the standard in 
many kinds. Her Burley tobacco is so 
much superior to that grown elsewhere 
that the State has a virtual monopoly 
of this staple. As indicating the profits 
of tobacco culture, crops frequently 
average from 1,200 to 1,500 pounds to 
the acre. Besides the Burley the dark 
and heavy types are largely grown. 
These do not command so high a price 
to the farmer, but as their yield is 
larger their production proves quite as 
profitable to the grower. 

The thoroughbred is one of the prod- 
ucts in which Kentucky leads the Union. 
The Kentucky horse is invincible. It is 
claimed that there is some subtle quality 
in the climate of Kentucky and some 
peculiar nutrient in the grasses raised 
in her limestone pastures that unite in 
producing the perfect horse. Be that 
as it may, the fact is fully established 
that the blooded horses of the “Blue 
Grass State” excel those raised else- 
where in speed, endurance and beauty. 

Mules are also raised in large num- 
bers, especially for supplying the cotton 
and sugar districts of the Southern 
States, and to call a mule a Kentucky 
mule has always added several dollars 
to its value. 

Another branch of the live stock 
dustry which is highly profitable is 
feeding cattle for the European trade. 
These cattle, called “export cattle,” are 
as fine beeves as are produced anywhere 
in the world. 

Sheep raising is also followed profit- 
ably and every year more widely, par- 
ticularly among the smaller farmers. 

Fruit growing has claimed much at- 
tention in recent years. At the World’s 
Fair in Chicago, Kentucky. peaches were 
awarded the first place on account. of 
their delicious flavor and rich coloring. 
In several counties peach raising has 
been entered upon extensively and -the 
profitable results have become an in- 
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centive to peach culture in many parts 
of the State. 

The State’s mineral resources 
include coal, oil, iron, zinc, 


which 
vast beds 


‘of onyx, clays for the manufacture of 
‘all 


grades of pottery, and valuable 
quarries of sandstone and limestone. 

In the manufacture of tobacco and 
cigars the State is fast coming to the 
position to which her primacy in the 
production of raw material entitles her. 

But Kentucky has not allowed her- 
self to become engrossed with the cre- 
ation of wealth to the exclusion of the 
cultivation of the mind. She is gener- 


ous in her provision for schools. At the 
head of the school system is her State 
University at Lexington, with which the 


graded schools are federated. There 
are also many other institutions of 
higher learning, among them being 


Georgetown College, Central University, 
Center College and the State Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College. 

The cities of Kentucky are among the 
most progressive in the South. They 
are centers of enterprising activity, and 
have aways been a strong factor in the 


(Continued on page VII) 








MAP SHOWING TRADING AREAS OF PRINCIPAL CITIES OF KENTUCKY 
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Wholesale Houses 


300 wholesale and 
Some of the lead- 


There are approximately 
jebbing houses in Louisville. 
ing classifications are: 
Automobile Accessories 
Barber Supplies 
Building Materials 
Confectionery 
Drugs rrr rn Crees | TL TTT a 
Dry Goods 
NN) AX). sas Ray oe ends aKa ges’ 
Groceries 
Hardware 
Hosiery 
Jewelry 
Millinery 
Meats 


Shoes 
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Retail Section 
Louisville’s “downtown” 


covers an area of about 


retail shopping centre 
square mile, ex- 
tending as it does from Main street on the north 
to Breckenridge on the south, and from First 
street on the east to Eleventh street on the west. 


one 


In this area are the large department stores, 
banks, theatres, hotels and shops. 


The stores and shops are most modern and up- 
to-date, and seemingly are well patronized. 


Throughout the various neighborhood sections 
are small shopping centers, some of which are 
very exclusive. 





Auto. (Passenger) .....0..s...0e 84 DRONE cales Cc ivcccccccuciees 16 Ns Ka ebee dawn dud 
RG: CED Bede cg ck eTe Se ckin 17 eT eee eer es 327 CN a tikWine ewes 
Auto. (Tires) Agencies.......... 45 DEE “Svadad ceded tdacdequsae 164 CN Gn ew ks abe 

Auto. (Parts) Agencies.......... 33 Bee GU 2n 4 bacene ces abacetaces 222 EE <crecaccndke sais 
ee eT eee eee Te 76 ee err rere 8 Hats and Caps ......... 
ce Ey Pee, re ey ee 42 MOMENI ccd ndedn ce nndecideaasads 13 , ee ee eee 
Closes: 004. Swi66 ein 6 icicd sc vieesias 10 PY -sccctcaadidudeods 40 Ladies Tailors .....<:. 
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ere ty rrr. 146 PY icvvacccdaddes cantneds 46 Men’s Furnishings ...... 
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Trading Area 


Louisville, situated « the banks of the Ohio 
which divides Kentucky from Indiana, 
from Indiana as well 
perous 


River 
draws shoppers 
as the 
portions of Kentucky 
come from a radius of 50 miles in 
20 miles in Indiana. 


most populous and pros 
Daily will 
Kentucky and about 


shoppers 


Being the metropolis of Kentucky and easily 
ble, Louisville is looked upon as the logical metro 
politan trading center of the entire State for peri- 
odical shoppers. Once a week and once a month shop 
ping trade is drawn from points as far east as Win- 
chester, Morehead and Flemingsburg; 
Bowling Green, Glasgow, Edmonton 
as far west as Madisonville, 


accessi- 


as far south as 
and Jamestown; 
Calhoun and Owensboro. 

Representatives of the 
cover the 


Louisville wholesale houses 
ten Southern States—in many ways Louis 
ville is a gateway to the South for Nationally advertised 
merchandise 





Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


banat een 7 Merchant Tailors aeet ae 68 
vevsties 40 Pe a ere cucaet 64 
Sika ite ite a 1,040 Opticians ..... “< ew oe © 27 
nastewke 41 Photographers “ haus cn ae 
11 POIGO coaslidGwivédcdemdinmahas 15 

rrr 36 Restaurants ...... rave dteddads Gee 
scdchee 12 Shoe Dealers dane ata eho ae 82 
wtemek 30 Sporting Goods ...... aseee 4 
seceaee 34 Stationers ........ ditddies 8 





Morning Newspapers 
Herald 


Ccurier-Journal 


Evening Newspapers | 


Post Times 


Sunday Newspapers 
Herald 


Courier-Journal 





MISC. 














Louisville is a great publishing center. 
tions, including trade papers, labor papers, religious publications and weekly 








The city is the home of more than fifty various publica 


and monthly papers. 
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Buy Your Circulation Where It 


Benefits 


You, Mr. National Advertiser, if you are advertising 
to reach the people of Louisville, and the Falls Cities, 


Herald. 


wish to use the newspaper that has the largest cir- 


culation in those cities. 


Your distribution is greater in these larger communi- 
ties; it is easier for the prospective buyer to obtain 


ou ‘Most 


of New Albany and Jeffersonville, is The Louisville 


It has 56% more circulation, city and suburban, on 


its daily issue than the other morning newspaper; 


your product in these cities than in the rural com- 


munities. 


The Louisville morning newspaper having by far the 
largest circulation in Louisville, and the Falls Cities 


it has 22% more circulation, city and suburban, on its 
Sunday issue than the other Louisville Sunday paper. 


Buy your circulation where it benefits you most. If 


you wish to reach the buying power of Louisville 


and its suburbs, your best buy, from the standpoint 


of both circulation and rate, in the morning field is 


THE LOUISVILLE HERALD 


Eastern Representative: Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Bldg., New York 
Western Representative: Glass & Irvin, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 


Kentucky’s Greatest Newspaper 


Southern Representative: Geo. M. Kohn, Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Pacific Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell, San Francisco, Cal. 
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COVINGTON, KY 


Population 


1920 Census 
Chamber of Commerce, 


C. of Com., City and Sub... 


City. 
-80,090 | 


Ed 





City Classed as 
| Industrial. 


57,121 
70.00) 
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Location 


Situated on the Ohio River directly. south from Cin- 
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COVINGTON, KY 
PADUCAH, KY. 
OWENSBORO, KY. 


Suburban and Farm Residents 
Erlanger, 700; Florence, 250; Burlington, 175; Ludlow, 


ASHLAND, KY. 
HENDERSON, KY. 








































































































































Cloaks and Suits.. 4 
Clothiers 6 



















































































cinnati, Ohio. The suspension bridge connects Covington 4,163; Indepe ndence, 150; Verona, 208; Walton, 650; 
Native Whites 799, - | with Cincinnati, also the Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. Visalia, 250; Butler, 426; Union, 300; Scott, 150; Cres- 
ative WES .-++-- 9% Industrial workers ..5,000 Bridge. Two railroads serve Covington, the Chesapeake ent Springs, 150; Falmouth, 1,180. : 
Negroes 6% English reading ..... 90% & Ohio and the Louisville & Nashville. Wholesale Houses Cie ae a tain on 
Foreign bate eer. 15% Home owners ....... 60% TOL eR | Groceries 2.2.00 cs0 4 | blocks long and two blocks wide. 
Stadents .....-.+s i ee Summer residents ..... a Meats ...-.-+-+e+- 1 Residential Features 
ee eee “ie 12.350 X-Ray machines, inlaid furniture, auto trucks, corru- Fruits «.+++.+++++- 3 Practically all 1-family houses. 
Sank 9 Si a . gated metal, gas engines, boilers, electric plating, rosin Special Information 
- “4 cas ans PPEssiny eRe epee "teeters <itidy = machine tools, safes, architectural iron, brass and bronze The annual value of Covington’s manufactured prod- 
PIES .wthcc tess ben ee 3 CRIES sc seew ceseyaseo 47 | castings, dyes, portable garage s and tobacco. ucts is estimated at $25,000,0L0. 
Retail | Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products aT | <\ Trading Area 
Auto. iPaseoneet) . 11 Confectioners ....19 Florists .......... 6 Hats and Caps ...3 ; Opticians ........ 8 Cincinnati stores and wholesale houses supply and at- 
Auto. (Truck) . : Delicatessen ...... 2 Fruits ........... 9 CWEITY ..20. 22000 8 Photographers .... 3 | tract the trading area of Covington. 
Auto.(Tires) Ages. . Dress Makers ....54 PEE. 64 gucules 13 zadies’ Tailors ’ WOES cued > ae ss : 3 . a 
Auto. (Parts) Agcs.. i Druggists ss ae ana D. DURES siscacsess Meat Markets .30 Restaurants ...... 18 | Newspapers The Kentucky Post (Eve.) 
Bakers ........+:- 9 Dry Goods ....... i eae 21 Men’s Furnishings.10 Shoe Dealers ....18 NOTE:-—-Facts and figures were secured from Coving- 
Cigar Stores ...... 6 Department Stores. 1 Grocers ......+.. 207. Merchant Tailors .14 Sporting Goods .. 3 | ton Industrial Club, anks, Board of Education and 
pew and Suits.. 4 Mlectrical «sicee.. 4 Hardware ........ 12 BMiilliners .....00. 9 Stationers ...... -- 1 | other reliable sources. 
NES. cnexnveva | 
sememeenintiinent — 
PADUCAH, KY. City Classed as Location Suburban and Farm Residents 
- ue Industrial, Com. | — o south en of the Ohio River, at the mouth Mayfield, 6,583; La Center, 627; Kevil, 265; Smith- 
opulation mercial and Ag- of the Tennessee River, 192 miles southwest of Louisville, . 560: 50: Wickliffe 
1920 Census... <asweeRhoas | Meselal and Aw | On the main lant of the Wlinuls Central aud the Mackiviie, | ‘ner 560s: Benton, 0505: Wichieee, P00. 
A. B. C., City .............+24,735 | Chattanooga & St. Louis Railroads. Branch of Bur- “ ss 
A. B. C., City and Sub..... 50,000 | lington Railroad. Wholesale Houses Retail Section 
Chamber of Commerce, City.27,000 —— : | About six block n Broad- 
C. of Com., City and Sub... .35,000 | Rail ot Ameige ag cone ki ' Groceries ......... 12 way wie ao yy on Third, 
= a ss % , : ailroad shops, shoes, cigars, textiles, smoking tobacco, ¥. at 2 > ~ 
na i nen ipeg > Se Ct ag le eagle oe canning plant, tobaceo warchouses, lumber and cooperage mote ai’, ee : vice peeled 
Forcien Aris : ce pods an 25 in mae. cotton, saw mills, flour, hosiery mills and foundries. = ne ; . ere fe Residential Features 
DE oinng Kecoore Aan eee Resources ..... $10,259,790 Special Information ea NEee 506 P EASE Cottages, one and_ two-story 
BOMOGIS.  osnisuescnwin sce n 11 Ot, we dee ee ree 750 The estimated value of the manufactured products of homes, duplexes and quite a 
RUNING 4 ac odnds cues'euie RF IR nos Sa dois So 00 37 Paducah are over $12,000,000 annually, good number of apartments. 
Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products ey ce TAL he Trading Area 
Auto, (Passenger).16 Confectioners 14 Florists a ieaieteate da 3 Hats and Caps....4 Opticians ........ 4 Extends to Mayfield on the south, Kuttawa on the 
Auto, (Truck) 8 Delicatessen ...... i. en ae S -R a iss ec ces Photographers .... 3 east, Brookport on the north and Wickliffe on the west. 
if 
Pee na = se eae = Camere bales 0 aie 8 Ladies’ Tailors DONE: 530% stécoe Newspapers Sun (Eve.); News-Democrat (Morn. and 
0 s)Ages.. Sgists ........ dee oe — Meat Markets ....12 Restaurants ...... 21 . pi: Penta . 
Bakers .......-+-. 5S Dey Seeks -....<6 te ere 14. Men’s Furnshings.12 Shoe Dealers ..... 18 }. Sunday). 
ens Stores .....15 Department Stores. 3 Grocers .......... 96 Merchant Tailors . 3 Sporting Goods ... 2 | NOTE:—Facts and figures were secured from Board 
—— eee Electrical .....+0. © SRPRE a ccevens ae. eee 10. “QQRIRNE « sc:ccn ves 1 of Trade, Banks, Board of Education and other sources. 
S scevecsevee 
OWENSBORO, KY. City Classed as Location Suburban and Farm Residents 
; : 113 miles west of Louisville, on the Louisville, H n- Cloverport, 1,500; Calhoun, 800; Greenville, 2,100; 
Population Agricultural and derson & St. Louis, Louisville & Nashville and Lilinois Fordsville, 700: Hartford, 1,100; Li 1,500. 
2 Ce 4 | erso st. bL » Louisvi Nas dhe sville, ; Hartford, 1, ; Livermore, 1,500. 
1920 ¢ ensts ..............+.21,060 Industrial. | Central R. R., and on the south bank of the Ohio River. | pits A st 
A. B. > Rae. it caemna cue 16,011 } 
Shamber'of Commccos City 210 | | Principal Industries ver a ee ee 
ind oa Cc om., City and Sub...25,000 | | Tobacco growing and manufacturing buggies, wagons, GrGetttes. céccccced F vd icka S 15 ; Ss 
Native Whites ....... 80% English reading ..... 90% eee stock — automobile bodies, oil pumys, flour EE iO My 3 1 “4 oe a Street anc on Sec- 
a Paes gear : <2 ee seo cnieeee es iL and. machinery. Dry Goods -.i...-- 1 — 
idustrial workers R ummer resident e i 
MUN Siiciwe bosch cacee 5 Resources ..... 12, 082, s Special Information | Residential Features 
682 | 
ecg OE 10 Pupils .............3, | The value of the annual dark tobacco crop is estimated Mostly one and two-family 
PMNS <5 susecanndeves a SUNND, cba < dace 88 | at $10,000,000. | | houses. 
Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 7 | . Trading Area ; 
Auto. (Passenger).14 Clothiers ......... 8 Electri 7 illiners } Extends about 30 miles on the south, <0 miles on the 
A I Slectrical ..... ; ar“ Riarégares: «0. 3%. Milliners 2 E 1s al 30 miles th th, 2( | th 
Auto, ‘3 ruck) .. 6 Confectioners iva. “Cae 3 Hats and Caps....5 Opticians ........ 3 | east and west and 15 miles on the north 
Auto. ( me 9 se 112 Dress Makers ....22 Fruits 4 lewelry 9 Photographers 2 N { ; Eve.): Messenger (M cS 
Makers ....24 Fruits ......+00.- J . pitts ce aphers .... 2 ewspapers ‘Inquirer (Eve.); Messenger (Morn. & Sun.) 
Auto.(Parts)Ages..14  Druggists . .-15 Furniture 11 Meat Market 7 Pianos 2 IOTE : 
WISTS weeeee : ‘urmituUre ....-6+- Mea Mé S - é i B sccrccerece < } ':—Facts a » ‘ere ~C 2» f *ham- 
BANGS sscccescss 6 Dry Goods ....... oe erry 10 Men’s Furnishings. 6 Restaurants ...... 4 b Paaiee ro oe ond Seuece we ae a —_ 
Cigar Stores ...... 9 Department Stores. 5 Grocers 97. Merchant Tailors... 8 Shoe Dealer 11 oc Ply ies rebows gc Mca ‘ 
cccecccose I 2 = : cose reliable sources. 
ASHLAND, KY. City Classed as Location P Suburban and Farm Residents 
Population Mining and _ In- On the south bank Ohio River, in northeastern part of Dena. 4,183; _ Princess, 316; Pollard, 1,500; 
192 a Census. Lies Dens ee 14,729 dustrial Center. the state, on the main line C. & O. and the N. & W. Unity, 200; Russell, 1,756. 
a EO > re ,6 
A. B. C., City and Sub.....100,000 | Principal Industries Wholesale Houses Retail Section 
Chamber of Commerce City. 16,000 | uA f . q ; Ashland’s retail trade section 
C. of Com., City and Sub... 20,000 | Mining, clay, coal, iron, tobacco, machine shops, agri- Groceries ........- 1 covers approximately six or 
mative WRG ...c00 75% Industrial workers a ro culture and pottery. | Meats .........+++- 1 seven blocks. 
MOTORS vovcsvcedees 20% English reading ..... 5 PE od ickan cere 1 . 
Foreign born ......... 5% Same owners ....... ; % | Special Information H: . ‘ Residential Features 
hapa aes 4 Resources 8,881,302 ePeptavires ' : “story 
s gy a esources $8,881,302 | ee ae See ee tue ant tains dente All Mostly all one and_ two-story 
een re en . — ee a a ‘ \s “ vy Po ” sae ts ver frei aa industrial center, with homes; of brick and frame con- 
BORTTER wcccescccsscone PEE nc cet seevtecss 2 splendid railroad and river treight service. struction. 
Retail Outlets for ‘Nationally Advertised Products” f ‘ Trading Area = m 
Auto (Passenger) .14 Confectioners ....11 Florists .......00 1 Hats and Caps ... 2 Opticians ........ 4 Covers practically all of Boyd County, and extending 
Au. out =-=41 8 Detienteenss: sheds = crite ie ois tered 4 Jewelry Pe 3 Photographers .... 3 | across the river into Ohio. 
Auto. (Tires) Ages. ress Makers ....22 Te, - swccwaink 6 re ge ce fle | gel eR A i) de oy 
Auto.(Parts) Ages. pee Druggists .......- Lt Ee — Meat Markets .... 6 Restaurants ...... 10 | nee SACUSOREENe LER! 
ee nase ea a ; ery Goods q tte : ete chbdbaawas 2 pa ane ‘ 8 ahoe ee wa hheia 10 | NOTE:—Facts and figures were secured from Board 
igar eee epartment Stores. 2 WOOMNG cccesccess erchant a Sport are o s oa educati F . iable 
— and Suits.. 4 Electrical } owe 2 se ae andwne waa Sie 4 Milliners oy need ae Stationers ae <a bee } Hh ay ‘B sare ig page Aipres mnemenage xc ios 
MERE, «ccisoess 6 
HENDERSON, KY City Classed as Location \ Suburban and Farm Residents 
Pepeiation Industrial and Northwestern part of the state on the Ohio River, on | Corydon, 1,019; Sebree, 1,058; Morganfield, 2651; 
1920 C : the Henderson, Louisville & St. Louis, and Louisville & | Uniontown, 1,094; Baskett, 200. 
tte Pee 12,169 | Agricultural. 
= > « St Suni een pe Nashville Railroads. | 
f ; ity and Sub...... ,000 | 
Chamber. of Com., City. = be ym Principal Industries Wholesale Houses | Retail Section 
*h. Com., City’ Sub.. 18,000 r : | . | ; 
<3 hy se ity and Sub ° é Woolen mills, tobacco, lumbcr, saw mills, coal, iron, | Groceries ......... 2 | Extends about four blocks 
Native Whites 75% Industrial workers 1,000 ; é : : | along Main St. and intersectin 
Necroes .............25% English reading ...... 80% agriculture and tobacco warehous:s and redriers. 1 BROWS saw ves cease 1 tes Ss = oe Se SECURE 
Foreign Born ........ — Home owners .....+- _ ik. Fruites <2. seuss vas 1 | Streets. 
a ree 200 Summer residents .. Special Information . 
eee re ee 5 Resources .....$10, 640, pew : 7 sts eee + te ; Residential Features 
“re eons apa alias ai 8 Pupil 00 Important dark tobacco market, River freight facili 
Ss D. Secesscosntes ee upils «0. -+ eee ee seed »005 One and two-story houses. 
PENNE: > ten wens sveaoe ce 3 CHaPces 2. ccccsnccace 18 ties are an outstanding feature. ! 
Retail ‘Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products ; : yi eae Wax “Trading Area é " i, 
Auto. (Passenger). 8 Confectioners .... 8 Florists ........-. 1 Hats and Caps.... 2 Onpticians ........ 3 | Extends to Morganfield on the west the river on the 
Auto. (Truck) . 4 Delicatessen ...... ee 3 Jewelry .......... 3 Photographers .... 3. | north, Bluff City on the east and Southern Mine on the 
Auto.(Tires)Ages..10 Dress Makers ....21 Puretere ......26 6 Ladies’ Tailors ae Or oe 2 | south. 
/ > se : i — e a ts 5 e > . : 
ae (Parte) Agnes / 40. Beneniiin -}-x0ie~' Gi Baaetenewermnee co Meat Markets 002° Restaurante °<0000..8 |" Newapapers Journal (Eve.); Gleaner (Morning) 
BD steer neeeee ’ S serssee S cee eeseeee . Ss »«§ DO £SONVO B7CAICTS «cent 
Cigar Stores ..... 7 Department Stores. 2 Grocers ........-- 42 Merchant Tailors . 6 Sporting Goods ... 1 NOTE:—Facts and alias were secured from Chamber 
T ree > 
Electrical ........ 3 Hardware ........ et”. ra 7 Stationers ........ 2 of Commerce, Banks, Board of Education and other 
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Editor & Publisher for August 6, 


Population | City Classed as Location 
1920 Census......... . 41,534 | Agricultural, job- Ninety miles south of Cincinnati, 85 miles 
ra | te A ae See ery per eer non east of Louisville, the hub of a transportation 
Chanttant of Gam. Clty... Ne cca. “ | system radiating into southern and south- 
eastern Kentucky, on four railroads, the L. 
Native Whites. ... 70% Industrial workérs.. 800 | & N. and C. & O., Southern, Lexington & East- 
On eee 28% English reading... . 85% sleea < 
Foreign Born... .. os “Wa ee... 30% | ern and four electric interurban -systems. 
ete 2000 Summer residents. .3,000 Principal Industries 
Banks Brooms, medicines, tobacco, lumber, oil, 
OEE: 5 cictbe dt cuos 10 Resources. $25,714,000.00 cigars, cooperage and Coca-Cola Bottling 
4 colleges—University of Kentucky, Transylvania Col- Plant, 
lege, Hamilton College, Sayre College. Special Information 
Schools In the Blue Grass counties surrounding 
Public Grade....... Ee RU natcacweees 4,322 | Lexington, the total farm values amount to 
Th approximately $325,000,000 with an annual 
, ncoens production in excess of $50,000,000. 
Theatres .........++. 6 Seats ........... 4,000 Greatest loose leaf tobacco market in the 
Churches wo-ld. Greatest horse breeding center in the 
CHOMCROS 2. S65. ee a Beesa eesti ciwialindeokner 34 | world. 








Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Auto. (Passenger) ..... 28 Delicatessen .......54. 2 i ee Merchant Tailors 36 
Awte. CEEGG)  sosscee 12 Dressmakers .......... 40 Garages 72 Milliners ....... 18 
Auto. (Tires) Ages..... 32 SR ae 32 Grocers , 167 ee er ereer ° 6 
Auto. (Parts) Ages..... 32 OE eS aera 12 NI, 0 c'aia gate wine da 10 Photographers ..... : 5 
Er ere Department Stores 4 Hats and Caps. 4 IY aS tacos inc ig. ek « 7 
CAG BOCES nc saccces 27 Electrical ....... 6 DO RS eae 8 Restaurants ........ ae 
Gloaks and Suits....... 14 PEE geenieudatsede 6 Ladies’ Tailors 6 Shoe Dealers ........ 9 
COME iin ei seseees 12 EN: 5 cub gen etna si 5 Meat Markets 42 Sporting Goods 4 
Confectioners ......... 25 Furniture ...... 9 Men’s Furnishings 30 oT PR ee Pe 4 





NOTE.— Sources from which facts 


stores, and other sources. 


1921] 





Vil 











LEXINGTON, KY. 





Suburban and Farm Residents 


Paris, 6,310; Nicholasville, 2,786; Win- 
chester, 8,333; Danville, 5,099: Lancaster, 
2,166; Mt. Sterling, 3,995. 

W holesale Retail Section 

Houses The retail section covers an 
Groceries ....... 4 | area of eight or ten blocks 
WN «kala dacces 2 | square, with up-to-the-minute 
Fruits ...........3 | shops and _ stores. 

Dry Goods...... 2 
Tobacco ........ 5 


Residential Features 


Lexington is one of the finest residential 


cities in the L 


Lexington’s 


ties of Fayette, Scott, 


ison, 


The 


forty miles. 


Woodford and Jessamine. 
average radius 
country territory served by Lexington is about 











Inited States. 


Trading Area 


trading area includes the coun- 
Bourbon, Clark, Mad- 
normal 


covering the 





and figures were secured: Board of Trade, Banks, Board of Education 


Newspapers 


Herald 
Herald 


(Morn.) : 
(Sun.). 


Leader (Eve.); 
Leader (Sun.); 























BLUE GRASS STATE 
ONE OF RICHEST 


(Continued from page IV) 





development of the State’s resources. 
Their citizens have been qvick to per- 
ceive Kentucky’s natural advantages and 
ready to take the lead in improving 
them. Kentucky’s cities have also be 
come famous as centers cf a charming 
hospitality and of all the graces of 
social life. 

First, amerg these cities, of course, 


is Louisville, 
commercial c 


one of the most important 
‘nters in the South. It is 
the railway conter and has water trans- 
portation on the Ohio River. The city 
was first sett'ed in 1778. The selecticn 
of the site was largely accidental. On 
Corn Island. just above the city’s pres- 
ent site, General Clark stationed some 
immigrant families to guard his supplies 
while he advanced to attack the British 
post in the Indiana copntry. Their 
military duty done, these pioneers found 
themselves so well pleased with their 
location that they deciced to found a 
town. Accordingly in the spring of 
1779, they moved to the mainland and 
Louisville was begun. 

In the 143 years that have elapsed she 
has continued to win citizens just as she 


won the founders, by the advantages 
of her location and the promise of her 
commercial destiny. The magnitude of 
her commesce is shown i1 her anual 
tank clearings. 

The chi agricultura! products of 
Kentucky are tobacco, hemp, corn, 
wheat, oats, hay, rye, barley and 


potatoes. 
The corn crop for 1919 was 82,500,- 


000 bushels and the wheat crop 12,029,- near the Tennessee line. The produc 
000 bushels; sweet potatoes, 1,680,000 tion of sorghum syrup was 2,542,000 gal 
bushels; white potatoes, 5,040,000 lons in 1919. 
bushels. Hemp averages over 6000,000 In tobacco this state surpasses all 
pounds. others. In 1919 nearly third of the 
The 1919 field crops were valued at American crop was grown within the 
$476,863,000. Apples, 1,480,000 bushels state. In that year Kentucky grew 
in 1919, are an important crop. 456,500 000 pounds. on 550,000 acres, the 
The wool clip is very large, and im- total value being $174 383,000. Louisville 
mense numbers of hogs are raised. The is the greatest leaf tobacco market in 
state in 1919 had_ 1,274,000 sheep and the world. There’ were in the census 
1 768,000 hogs. The wool clip in 1919 yeer 258,742 farms in the state, aver- 
was 321100) pounds. Dairy product; @ging 86 acres. 
are very important; also sorghum, mo- The forests of Kertucky are exten- 
lasses, maple sugar, honey and wax; sive and valuable, althouch not more 
meé cotton is grown in the southwest than one per cent of the timbered land 








Photo by | Underwood & Underwood 


From Kentucky’s soi! comes the major part of the world’s tobacco supply. 


This 


picture shows the harvesting of her crop with a specially built cart. 





There is a large quan 
valuable timber of second 
The growth consists chiefly of 
the various of oak, with other 
valuable hardwoods. The 1918 output 
340 million feet. 

In southeastern Kentucky there are 
10,000 square miles underlaid with 
coking and bituminous coals of superior 
grade. The greatest known are of 
coking and fine cannel coals exists at 
the head of the Kentucky River. The 
total coal production in 1918, Kentucky 
standing fourth among the states, 
29,690,000, in which year 818,785 tons of 
coke were standing fourth among the 
states was 29,690,000 tons of coke were 
made Large quantities of so-called] 
Red and Oriskany ores used in 
the manufacture of car wheels and other 
fine iron products are annually mined 
the product averaging over 50,000 tons 
annually. 

Petroleum (3,088,160 barrels in 1917), 
barytes, lead, zinc and natural gas are 
found in various parts of the state. 

The manufacturing interests of 
tucky are varied and important, and are 
carried on chiefly in the towns on the 
Ohio River. An extensive industry is 
the smelting and working of iron, while 
all wood manufacturing inductries flour 
ish, especially those making railroad ties, 
spokes, handles, staves and headings. 

The chief manufactures, according to 
the 1919 census, are flour and grist mi!! 
products, $22,365,000; lumber products, 
$21,381,000; tobacco, $19,598,000. Salt 
from springs in the mountain 


is virgin forest. 
tity 
growth. 


of 
species 


was 


was 


River 


Ken- 


is made 
counties. 

The of cotton 
becoming important in Kentucky. There 
were 73 looms and 9,022 spindles in 
1880. In 1910 the looms had grown to 
1,312, the spindles to 84,078. 


manufacture goods is 
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FRANKFORT. KY. | F. peers Retail Outlets for wasps Advertised Products 
. A P 2 f 
. uto. (Passenger).12 Confectioners ....11 Florists .......... 2 Hats and Caps....— Opticiars ......... 4 
Repuitien. ee away Freee eee ee eee eee eeees Bee i | Auto, (Truck)..... 4 Delicatessen ...... 1 Beets, 5. iv son-- So jeweley A .. Wen .s- 3. Ph tographers .... 4 
eee od or Ccideenon, City pepe eimees ae}? 2° 8 2'00 Auto. (Tires) Ages.12 Dress Makers ....21 Furniture ........ 6 Ladies’ Tailors — Pign0s .......0des 3 
4 aey pole ma wp , 60032, muDUrDAN ...---.- ’ | Auto. (Parts) Ages.12 Druggists ........ 6 ye. 5... odds — Meat Markets 6 Restaurants ...... 10 
9 School sag 743: 3 Theat wie 1-908 Dees 24 vepoent 3 Dry Goods ...... ee RN ee oe 10 Men’s Furnishings. 8 Shoe Dealers ....10 
Tradi rn et fee ll of Fre ‘ili vo : Cigar Stores ..... 8 Department Stores. 2 Grocers ........... 48 Merchant Tailors.. 7 Sporting Goods ... 2 
tee stg Ag ms Ray _ in County. ae and Suits.. ~ peettricss "2 co. F008 3. Hardware *'S -BMilliders .....'s.6. 9 Stationers Ke idedcs 1 
‘ OURIETS «2. ccccces 
HOPKINSVILLE, KY. Hopkinsville Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
r) 
Population—1920 Census .... 2.2... ccccccccccnce 9,696 Auto. (Passenger). 8 Confectioners ....11 Florists .......... 2 Hats.and Caps....2 Opticians ........ 
Chamber of Commerce, City ............+2020e00 10,000 Auto. (Truck)..... 2 Delicatessen ...... 1 Fruits ........... 5 Jewelry .......00. 3 Photographers .... 3 
Chamber of Commerce, City and Suburban ........ ,00 Auto. (Tires) Agcs.12 Dress Makers ....22 Furniture ........ 7 Ladies’ Tailors R yee rr 3 
4 Banks, resources $4,460,850.61 Auto. (Parts) Ages.12  Druggists ........ DP ee Vida cw acas Meat Markets. ....10 Restaurants ....:. 8 
7 Schools, pupils 1,850; 3 Theatres, seats 1,50 Bakers .......++-- 6 Dry Goods ....... O, Meee 2 565000050 10 Men’s Furnishings. 7 Shoe Dealers ..... 13 
Trading Area—North to Nortonville, East to Ruscciiville, Cigar Stores ...:. 6 Department Stores. 2 Grocers ..........54 Merchaut Tailors . 9 Sporting Goods ... 1 
. South mac ay on — to Cadiz. ae and Suits.. - Electrical 2 FHROONEG ci ccstus 8 Milliners ..+-11 Stationers or 
ewspaper—New Era (Eve.). ae 
BOWLING GREEN, KY. Bowling Green Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
‘ F Auto. (Passe nger) 12 Confectioners ....8 Florists }.......... 1 Hats and Caps ....— Opticians ........ 5 
5 co seman eta een ee Pewrerceeesrssnwes Ri Auto. (Truck) ... 4 Delicatessen ...... mete! <a re 3 Jewellry 4 .tekseess 3 Photographers .... 4 
eae ted of immer a, A PCRS Cb dad alee ace 20'000 Auto. (Tires) fi 14 Dress Makers ....20 Furniture ........ 4 Ladies’ Tailors 2 Pees. icescesacce 3 
5 come ted e cease O6) 05 DIO, sgactegtcste eee pee , Auto. (Parts) Ages.14 Druggists ........ ee Ses — Meat Markets 6 Restaurants ...... 10 
8 Siknat yee et 000: > i a ell Meee lie 8 cs cacdes 6 Dry Goods ....... 6: Gees fa i. icone 14 Men’s Furnishings. 8 Shoe Dealers ....10 
sige te age Penge. : Cigar Stores ..... 7 Department Stores. 2. Grocers ..........-38 Merchant Tailors .. 6 Sporting Goods ... 2 
Trading Area —Prosperous farming area as shown on map. Cloaks and Suits 5 Electrical 2 Hardware 8 Milliner: 11 Stationer 2 
Newspapers—T imes- Journal and ark City News (Eve.). Cathars . S.. « . Bl newt eee es & FAATAGWATO .nceccee S eevesseeee ote OMETS .4-ceees < 
WINCHESTER, KY. | Winchester Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
Papebation —1920;Gabens% «aio ies wiwedd. ss. 7,866 | Auto. (Passenger).10 Confectioners «6 ‘Ploriste '.......... 1 Hats and Caps.... Opticians». 62+ vive 4 
Chamber of Commerce, City .........2000e0eee00: 9,000 Auto. (Truck) ... 4 Delicatessen ...... 1 Fruits J.......... 3 Jewelry ........;. Photographers .... 3 
Chamber of Commerce, City and Suburban ........ 12,000 | Auto. (Tires) Agcs.i0 Dress Makers ....18 Furniture ........ 4 [eee Fees... = PME b devereiiss 2 
4 Banks, resources $6,316,376. Auto. (Parts) Agcs.10 Druseiete eres se Meat Markets 6 Restaurants ...... 4 
7 Schools, pupils 1,700; 3 Theatres, seats 1,700. Eee es o DRS Gees access i ee 9 Men’s Furnishings. 5 Shoe Dealers ..... 10 
Trading Area—10 miles North, and from 15 to 20 miles on Cigar Stores ..... 4 Department Stores. 2 Grocers ..........25 Merchant Tailors.. 6 Sporting Goods.... 2 
the South, East and West. Cloaks and Suits.. 3 Electrical ........ Hardware ......:. § BS «6 ccucesad 0 Stationers ........ 2 
Newspaper—Sun (Eve.). | Clothiers +s 4 
MIDDLEBORO, KY. | Middleboro Retail Outlets for canes Advertised Products 
5 Auto. (Passenger).10 Confectioners ..... =. seers Hats and Caps....— Opticians ......... 3 
Population—1920 Census .........--+42+-+00++00: 8,041 Auto. (Truck)..... 2 Delicatessen ...... er as te 4 Mn ee ee 3 Photographers .... 4 
Chamber of Commerce, City fee eee e wee ereeees 10,000 Auto. (Tires) Ages. 8 Dress Makers ....16 Furniture ........ 4 Ladies’ Tailors POE a ae 6 dwn 
Chamber of Commerce, City and Suburban ........ 12,000 Auto. (Parts) Ages. 9 Druggists ......... SD SR obec ts chee Meat Markets .... 6 Restaurants 
4 Banks, resources $2.72 1,410. OO, Re S 3 - Dey Gees cicccecs f) GRRE  ccdisecces 7 Men's ee 8 Shoe Dealers 
Schools, pupils 1,090; 3 Theatres, seats 1,600. Cigar Stores ..... 4 Department Stores. 1 Grocers ..........3 32. Merchant Tailors... 7 Sporting Goods.... 2 
opus ae Gee all of Bell County. Cloaks and Suits..— Electrical ......... eee 6, Millimers ....«.cc0. 7 Stationers ........ 1 
fog cl! CRED . dkewcosues 6 
MAYFIELD, KY. Mayfield Retail Outlets for aay Advertised Products 
F f Auto. (Passenger). 9 Confectioners ..... MS ROS en ecescey 2 -Hate/ and Caps.:...°3 Opticians ..:...... 3 
2 a ger re C CMSUS .- eee eee eee ee eee eee eee 6,583 Auto. (Truck Dive oie ot IEE 65 tan ao er QS icuekaea ve dey hotographers yee 
ams, aon a euaaenan city Se tite tah SEN. 8:t tat not 2 More Auto. (Tires) Ages.10 Dress Makers ....20 Furniture ........ 6 Ladies’ Tailors a, Pee 2 
3 Bar “i S cman ae 10-240" uburban ........ 000 | Auto. (Parts) Ages.10 Druggists ......... Vere ee — Meat .Markets .... 9 Restaurants ...... 8 
5 Sch, ‘i oie 200: 2 Te 1.000 eo PPTs 3 Dep Gees ..cccs G. See: a kbocensne 10 Men's Furnishings. 7 Shoe Dealers ..... 6 
Snes, <rtt “sorte eatres, seats |, . | Cigar Stores ..... 9 Department Stores. 2 Grocers .......... 41 Merchant Tailors.. 7 Sporting Goods.... 1 
es Area M a “iG. County. Cloaks and Suits.. 5 Electrical ......... 2 Hardware ........ S MONS oc seevane 5 Stationers ......:. 1 
ewspapers— Messenger (Lve.), Times (Morn.) Cisthiiers. ocsscaoee 7 
MAYVILLE, KY. | Mayville Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products ‘ 
Papeintion—1920 Ganses (oi. bk. b 568s ns 0s oc teres 6,107 | Auto. (Pass: nger). 8 Confectioners ..... a, Mee ee 1 Hats and Caps.... 2 ere 5 
Chamber of Commerce, City .............00ee0000- 8,000 | Auto, (Truck) ... 5 Delicatessen ...... A (Breits siceces donald, ZOMEEE 3 pasa t nese Photographers .... 3 
Chamber of Commerce, City and Suburban ........ 10,000 | Auto. (Tires) Ages. 8 Dress Makers ....19 Furniture ........ 3. Ladies’ Tailors - PMnos ... 0.62055 2 
3 Banks, resources $5,279,302. Auto. (Parts) Ages. 8 Druggists ........ ae. eee re - Meat Markets _ 5 Restaurants ...... 5 
7 Schools, pupils 1.408; *; Theatres, seats 800. Bakers ........... 2 Dry Goods ..... @ Garages .......... 8 Men’s Furnishings. 6 Shoe Dealers ..... 10 
Trading Area—Mason and part of Lewis County. Cigar Stores ..... 5 Department Stores. a ae ee 40 Merchant Tailors 3 Sporting Goods ... 1 
Newspapers——Independent and Ledger (Eve.), Bulletin — and Suits.. : Electrical ......0.:. 2 Hardware ........ 4 BMRnere cise. 5 Stationers ........ 1 
(Morn.). OCRIETS 2 cc cceges 
; 
== 
RICHMOND, KY. Richmond Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
Population—1920 Census ..........-.:0-eeeeeeee 5,688 Auto. (Passenger). 6 Confectioners ae’ es. eee ae 2 Hats and Caps S$ @Ontieigns’.....210. 9 
Chamber of Commerce, City ..........-.-+eeee00: 6,000 Auto. (Truck) 2 Delicatessen ...... Th aera 5. FOS a vive neces 2 Photographers .... 2 
Chamber of Commerce, City and Suburban ........ 7,500 Auto. (Tires) Ages. 6 Dress Makers ..... a... eee 3. Ladies’ Tailors ey et RS, 2 
5 Banks, resources $5,000,000. Auto. (Parts) Ages. 6 Druggists ........ eae ee Meat Markets'.... 3 Restaurants ...... 4 
4 Schools, pupils 2,775; 2 Theatres, seats 1,000. Bakers .......+-.. 2 Dry Goods ...... S. Garages 20.0500 12 Men's Furnishings. 4 Shoe Dealers ..... ] 
Trading Area—-All of Madison County and parts of | Cigar Stores ..... 4 Department Stores. 2 Grocers ..........2' Merchant Tailors . 1 Sporting Goods ... 2 
adjacent. Cloaks and Suits.. 5 Electrical ......... 2 Hardware ........ 3. , Mawerp, |. «0.950000 5 Stationers ° 
j " § 19 RB ao tuwaes 4 
Newspaper—Daily Register (Eve.). Clothiers ......... 7 
DANVILLE, KY. Danville Retcii Out'ets for Nationally Advertised Products 
. | Auto. (Passenger). 8 Confectioners ..... GS Ties... Jenves. 1 Hats and Caps..... Opticians .....é.2; 4 
ter eg a pong ae oe | Auto. (Truck) .... 3 Delicatessen ...... Fraits 2.2.00: et Meee 2 Phe te eraphere tse @ 
ee ~ veered Che, See Oe OM die 7000 Auto. (Tires) Ages. 7 Dress Makers ... 15 Furniture bh odtavat 4 Ladies’ Tai‘ors Yer 2 
3 ia wed B aten Sa See, en ee Oe , Auto. (Parts) Ages.10 Druggists -o6 6 -Purviers ........ Meat Marke‘’s .... 4 Restaurants ...... 5 
6 Sche si woe 800: 2 Theat ats 750 Bo. eres 2 Dry Goods ...... Garages .......... 10 Men's F urnishings. 5 Shoe Derlers .... 8 
canoe. Pape *. 4 : aoe. Sree a | Cigar Stores .. 4 Department Stores. 1 Grocers ..........38 Merchant Tzilors . 2 Sporting Goods ... 2 
ss aoe °F Sen a, = = =. ) Cloaks and Suits.. 3 Electrical ........ 2 Heréwore ..s«..:. et MOUNOTR  .pccccncd 84 Statiovers ....... 1 
ewspapers-— Messe de Fe a err 5 
patie 
MADISONVILLE, KY. Madisonvilie Retail Outlets fcr Netionelly Advertised Products 
a Auto. (Passenger). 7 Confectioners ..... Se. re 1 Hats and Caps.... Opticians .... 4 
Population—1920 Census ..........--0seeeeeeees eee Auto. (Truck) ... 2 Delicatessen ...... re ee SeaJewelry ...0....-- 3 Phot: erebliors esie 2 
PS raver ed = ee city EPEAT boat Std on 7000 — Las nome —— Makers ....10 Furniture ......... 6 Jadics’ Tailors ... ee oe ? 
ce receves ’ uto. (Parts) Ages. Hee Aces. eis 6 Beer. os ces Meat Markets ..... 5 Restauravts ...... 8 
é Shoal eon ile I, 235. oni t eats 1,400 Bakers se eeeeeeccoes 3 Dry Goods ........ 9 Garages ......... 8 Men's Furnishings. 6 Shoe Dealers ..... 10 
T —-> m~ eS icall ll Sf + 9% k c Dror Cigar Stores ..... 5 Department Stores. 1 Grocers ..........3 35 Merchant Tailors... 3 Sporting Goods ... 1 
ceil cecciissamnenet (Ene “eg opkins County. ne re and Suits.. 4 Electrical ........ Te ere 6 Milliners are a 1 
3 noe Serre C2 eS oe eee eh ea ee eae. Tt, da tL ya on ye ey ee 
——— 
FULTON, KY. Fulten Retcil Outlets for Netionvlly vu ertised Products 
: Auto. (Passenger). 8 Confectioners ..... SS NE OS es ecedacd Hats and Caps.... Opticians ...... 2 
pb ee oar Pde pane toe ee cee eeesescese snes +33 Auto. (Truck) . 2 Delicatessen ...... | ES ie ; SOURED <oaktac eden 2 Photographers ex 
peor coed oF yore City ERAN Se Se 0 dy 6000 Auto. (Tires) Ages. 8 Dress Makers ....25 Furniture ......., 4 Ladies’ Tailors OR node dant x 3 
S Wicnten! ance $1870 000 han oY xis es " Auto. (Parts) Ages. 8 Druggists ........ ee ee — Meat Markets .... 4 Restaurants ...... 7 
5 Schnole, mantis (106: F Tienes euaaeee Bakers, ..........- 2 ry Goods ...... 6 Garages ......... | Mead: Pucetiien, 5 Gane Dedens 222 
+5, pup asi, , ' Cigar Stores ..... 7 Department Stores. 1 Grocers .......... 30 Merchant Tailors..— Sporting Goods ... 1 
weoding a ~~ «| 14 or 15 miles. caocke and Suits.. 3 Electrical ........ 2 Hardware .......; 6” Miliners 2.62.2. « 6 Stationers .... 1 
‘ewspaper—-Leader (Eve.). oT eer a 5 ies 
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